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Politischer Aristotelismus im Mittelalter 
Einleitung 


CHRISTOPH FLUELER 


Die Politik war zwar nicht dasjenige Buch des Aristoteles, das im Mittelalter 
die grosste Rezeption erfuhr, andere seiner authentischen Schriften wur- 
den lange bevor die Politik endlich tibersetzt wurde, bekannt und unter 
den Hauptwerken, zu denen wir gewiss die Politik zahlen mogen, hatten 
andere einen starkeren Einfluss und waren ohne Zweifel kontroverser und 
wurden heftiger diskutiert. Aber selbst wenn wir diese Einschrankung 
voranstellen, kann kein Zweifel dariiber bestehen, dass die Aristotelische 
Politik einen enormen Einfluss auf die politische Philosophic des Mittelalters 
ausiibte. Dieser Einfluss wird dann besonders deutlich, wenn wir uns mit 
politischen Schriften beschaftigen, die in den letzten Jahrzehnten des 13. 
Jahrhunderts verfasst wurden. Kurz nach ihrer Ubersetzung sind eine 
nicht unbedeutende Zahl von Kommentaren entstanden. Aber der Ein¬ 
fluss reichte viel weiter: Die Schriften, die wir zur traditionsreichen Lite- 
raturgattung der sogenannten ,Fiirstenspieger zahlen und die nach dem 
Bekanntwerden der Politik verfasst wurden, haben eine radikal neue 
Richtung eingeschlagen. Der Fiirstenspiegel von Thomas von Aquin, der 
wohl in der letzten, unglaublich intensiven Schaffenszeit, in den Jahren 
1271-3 entstanden sein durfte, ware ohne Kenntnis der vollstandigen 
Ubersetzung nicht moglich gewesen. De regno ist ein Neuanfang, wie Jur¬ 
gen Miethke treffend schreibt (Miethke 2000, 25-45), der die politische 
Reflexion auf eine neue Ebene hob. Dabei spielte die aristotelische Poli¬ 
tik sicher eine entscheidende Rolle, auch wenn seine neue Fragestellung, 
die die Schriften zu ,De potestate papae c vorbereitete, nicht in erster 
Linie auf die Auseinandersetzung mit der Aristotelischen Schrift zuruck- 
zufiihren ist. 

Aber auch in anderen Werken jener Zeit lasst sich der Einfluss der 
Politik feststellen, denn die Politica gehort tatsachlich zu den haufig zitierten 
Biichern: Das philosophische Nachdenken iiber politische Herrschaft nahm 
innert kurzer Zeit so stark zu, dass sich die berechtigte Frage stellt, ob 
diese Literatur nicht nur stark vom aristotelischen Werk beeinflusst wurde, 
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sondern die Wiederentdeckung der politischen Philosophic des Aristoteles 
zu diesen Schriften sogar einen entscheidenden Anstoss gab. 

Der erste Ubersetzer der Politik war Wilhelm von Moerbeke, der am 
Anfang seiner eindrucklichen Ubersetzungstatigkeit, wahrscheinlich in 
Griechenland um 1260, das erste Buch und einen Teil des zweiten Buches 
direkt aus dem Griechischen ins Lateinische iibertrug. Einige Jahre spater, 
um 1265—Wilhelm diirfte mittlerweile am papstlichen Hof intensiv an 
der Neuubersetzung und Uberarbeitung bestehender Ubersetzungen des 
gesamten Corpus Aristotelicum gearbeitet haben—nahm er seine frag- 
mentarische, haufig falsche und ungelenke Ubersetzung nochmals in AngrifiF 
und iibersetzte nun alle acht Bucher. Diese blieb wahrend gut 150 Jahren 
die einzige vollstandige lateinische Ubersetzung, bis Leonardo Bruni in 
den zwanziger Jahren des 15. Jahrhunderts eine neue Ubersetzung vorlegte. 

Lange wurde angenommen, dass Thomas von Aquin als erster die 
Politica las. Die Legende, dass Wilhelm ad instantiam sancti Thomae seine 
Ubersetzungen in Angriff nahm, haben diese haufig wiederholte Annahme 
beinahe zur Gewissheit erstarren lassen. Dies ist aber nicht sicher, da 
auch Albert offensichtlich zu einem sehr friihen Zeitpunkt mit der trans- 
latio imperfecta in Beriihrung kam. Im Kategorienkommentar (circa 1263, 
vgl. Gauthier 1993, 89) zitiert Albert ausdriicklich, wenn auch sehr frei, 
das erste Buch: quia ciuitas requirit multum plures habitatores quam uicus, sicut 
in Politicis suis dicit Aristoteles (vgl. Pol. I, 1252b27-28). Die ersten Zitate bei 
Thomas finden wir in der Summa contra Gentiles (III.22 und III.81, ca. 
1263-4), die wiederum sehr frei dem ersten Buch der Politik entnommen 
sind (Pol. I, 1254b6-7, 10-13 und 1252a31-34). Das erste wordiche Zitat 
steht hingegen in der Summa theologiae (I 81.3.ad 2), so dass wir annehmen 
konnen, dass Thomas noch in Rom (1267/8) die vollstandige Uberset¬ 
zung von Wilhelm von Moerbeke kennenlemte. Aber erst wahrend seinem 
zweiten Pariser Aufenthalt setzte sich Thomas intensiver mit dem ganzen 
Werk auseinander. In Paris, moglicherweise auch erst in Neapel, nimmt 
er sogar einen Kommentar in Angriff und schreibt etwa gleichzeitig fur 
Konig Hugo III. von Zypern den genannten Fiirstenspiegel, freilich ohne 
diese beiden Werke zu Ende zu bringen (zur Ubersetzung und zur friihen 
Rezeption, vgl. Flueler 1992, I, 1-29). 

Der Einfluss der Aristotelischen Politik auf die politische Philosophic 
des Mittelalters ist seit einigen Jahren Gegenstand einer wissenschafdichen 
Diskussion. Besonders wird diskutiert, in welchem Sinne im Mittelalter 
von einem ,politischen Aristotelismus 4 gesprochen werden kann. Aristoteles 
wurde natiirlich nicht nur beniitzt, sondern haufig auch missbraucht. 
Selbst Kommentare, die versuchten, den Sinn des aristotelischen Textes 
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zu entratseln und die ausdriicklich erklarten, in erster Linie liber Aristoteles 
zu sprechen, interpretierten Aristoteles zum Teil sehr frei, setzten in ihrer 
Interpretation Akzente und veranderten dadurch bewusst oder unbewusst 
die politische Philosophic des griechischen Philosophen. Die mittelalter- 
lichen Interpretationen entsprechen gewiss nicht unseren philologischen 
Massstaben. Sie waren kaum oder zumindest sehr eigenwillig an der 
griechischen Geschichte interessiert (Fioravanti 1979), und der Text, den 
sie lasen, war kein griechischer Text, sondern eine lateinische Uberset- 
zung, die zwar, wenn moglich, Wort fur Wort dem griechischen Text 
folgte, der aber selbst einem so versierten Ubersetzer wie Wilhelm grosse 
Miihe bereitete, ganz zu schweigen von den Schwierigkeiten, die sein Uber- 
setzerlatein, das Minio-Paluello „Griechisch in lateinischen Buchstaben“ 
nannte, selbst einem scharfsinnigen Kommentator bereiten musste. 

Was die Interpretation der Aristotelischen Politik aber noch strittiger, 
aber auch interessanter macht, ist die Feststellung, dass die verschiede- 
nen mittelalterlichen Interpretationen zum Teil voneinander stark abwe- 
ichen. Die Rezeption der Aristotelischen Politik schliesst verschiedene 
Textgattungen (Kommentare, Traktate, Quaestionen, Streitschriften, Sen- 
tenzenkommentare, Quodlibeta etc.), verschiedene Schulen und Orte 
(Universitaten, Ordensschulen, Fiirstenhofe, etc.) und verschiedene Leser 
und Adressaten (Studenten, Priester, Fiirsten, Laien, etc.) mit ein. Die 
Texte der mittelalterlichen Autoren bezogen sich auf einen verschiedenen 
historischen Kontext, sehr verschieden vom Griechenland des 4. vor- 
christlichen Jahrhunderts. Texte, wie deijenige von Thomas von Aquin, 
der Politikkommentar von Albert von Koln, Dantes Monarchia, De regia 
potestate et papali von Johannes Quidort oder der Defensor pads von Marsilius 
von Padua, alle stark von der Aristotelischen Politik beeinflusst, sind zum 
Teil so verschieden, dass kaum ein gemeinsamer Nenner gefunden wer- 
den kann und deshalb mit Recht gefragt wird, warum Historiker und 
Philosophen liberhaupt noch uber die Bedeutung eines ,politischen Aristo- 
telismus c streiten. 

Die Diskussion liber die Bedeutung des ,politischen Aristotelismus 4 im 
Mittelalter ist vor allem als Widerlegung eines historiographischen Modells 
zu verstehen. Dieses Modell wurde von Walter Ullmann in seiner aus- 
gepragtesten Form formuliert. In mehreren Biichern und Artikeln stellte 
er ein Paradigma auf, das die Entwicklung des politischen Denkens vom 
sechsten bis zum sechzehnten Jahrhundert zu erklaren versuchte. Walter 
Ullmann unterteilte die ganze Geschichte des politischen Denkens in eine 
absteigende (< descending) und eine aufsteigende (< ascending) Theorie. Die abstei- 
gende Herrschaftstheorie ortete die urspriingliche Herrschaft im hochsten 
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Sein, das im Christentum mit dem Gottlichen identifiziert wurde. Die 
andere, d.h. die aufsteigende Theorie, sei zeidich zwar zuerst entwickelt 
worden, dann sozusagen untergetaucht und erst wieder im 13. Jahrhundert 
wiederentdeckt worden. Dann aber habe dieses Modell seinen Siegeszug 
angetreten und bis heute seine Giiltigkeit behalten (Ullmann 1970, 13). 
Diese Revolution habe im spaten 13. Jahrhundert stattgefunden und wurde 
durch die Entdeckung der Aristotelischen Politik eingeleitet. Nach Ullmann 
bewirkte diese Wiederentdeckung eine konzeptuelle Revolution, die als 
Wasserscheide zwischen Mittelalter und Neuzeit verstanden wird (Ullmann 
1965, 159). In einem etwas fruheren Werk wird diese Ansicht in aller 
Deutiichkeit ausgesprochen, wenn er schreibt: „The impact of Aristotle’s 
theories of government and of his ethical principles upon the thirteenth 
century entailed a rather radical re-orientation in the realm of thought. . . 
It would be hard to point to any historical phenomenon of a doctrinal 
order which was to effect such far-reaching changes as Aristotle did.“ 
(Ullmann 1961, 231). Die politische Theorie des Aristoteles gipfelte, immer 
noch nach Ullmann, in drei Lehrsatzen, die von den mittelalterlichen 
Autoren ubernommen worden seien: (1) der Ansicht, dass der Staat die 
hochste Gemeinschaft der Burger und gemass der Natur sei, (2) dem 
Prinzip, dass die Mehrheit immer besser sei, als der kleine Teil von 
Tiichtigen, was als der wichtigste aristotelische Gedanke gepriesen wird 
und (3) schliesslich die scharfe Trennung zwischen Mensch und Burger. 

Ullmann’s Modell war zu einfach, um wahr zu sein. Aber dessen 
Reputation, vor allem im englischen Sprachraum, veranlasste die folgende 
Generation, seine Annahmen sorgfaltig zu priifen. Die meisten Historiker 
nehmen heute an, dass seine Thesen nicht gestlitzt werden konnen. Die 
Idee, dass der Mensch von Natur aus ein soziales Lebewesen und der 
Staat ein Naturprodukt sei, kann auch bei anderen Autoren gefunden 
werden und war dem Mittelalter durch Schriften von Cicero, Seneca, 
Macrobius oder Nemesios von Emesa schon langer gekannt, wie aus 
Texten des 12. Jahrhunderts, die auf diese Quellen Bezug nehmen, gezeigt 
werden kann (Nederman 1991). Die aristotelische Ausserung, dass die 
Herrschaft der Mehrheit der Burger oder eine gemischte Herrschaftsform 
einer monarchischen Verfassungsform vorzuziehen sei, wurde von mittel¬ 
alterlichen Autoren sehr unterschiedlich, zum Teil zustimmend, meistens 
aber ablehnend rezipiert (Blythe 1992). Schliesslich wurde das Ullmann’sche 
Paradigma des aufsteigenden und absteigenden Modells durch Studien 
von Gianfranco Fioravanti (1997), Roberto Lambertini (2000), David 
Luscombe (1998) und Jurgen Miethke (2000) weitgehend widerlegt. 
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Tatsachlich war die Rezeption der Aristotelischen Politik vielschichtiger. 
Die friihesten Interpretationen der aristotelischen politischen Philosophic 
waren gekennzeichnet durch eine ausgesprochene Tendenz, hierarchische, 
metaphysische Prinzipien ,von oben‘ sozusagen fiir die politische Philosophic 
fruchtbar zu machen. Aristoteles wurde spater auch verwendet, um Herr- 
schaft ,von unten‘ zu begriinden; beide Argumentationsstrategien wurden 
somit angewendet und beide stiitzten sich auf Aristoteles. Neuplatonische 
Prinzipien wurden auf die politische Philosophic iibertragen und mit ari- 
stotelischem Gedankengut vermischt. Ein anschauliches Beispiel liefert uns 
dazu der vielleicht wichtigste Kommentar aus der Artistenfakultat, die 
Quaestiones super libros Politicorum des Pariser Magisters Peter von Alvernia 
aus den letzten Jahrzehnten des 13. Jahrhunderts. Auf die Frage, ob uber- 
all dort, wo vieles sich zu einer Einheit verbinde, eines von Natur aus 
herrsche und das andere von Natur beherrscht werde (ibid. 1. Buch, 12. 
Frage, vgl. Fliieler 1992, I, 186-9), wiederholt Peter im Gegenargument 
nicht etwa die Textstelle des Aristoteles, die diese Ansicht stiitzt, sondern 
Proklos: Omnis multitudo necessario reducitur ad unum, quia omnis multitudo secunda 
est ab uno , ut dicit Proclus ( Elem. theol. , 1-6.21). Aristoteles wurde zwar ebenso 
von Autoren, wie Marsilius von Padua oder Ptolomaeus von Lucca als 
Autoritat gelesen, die demokratische Ansatze und die Idee der Volkssou- 
veranitat stiitzte, aber die Mehrheit der politischen Denker verteidigte die 
Monarchic als beste Staatsform, indem sie sich auf Aristoteles berief (vgl. 
Nederman 1996, Ubl-Vynx, infra). 

Demzufolge kann auch die Ansicht, das die Wiederentdeckung der Politik 
eine konzeptuelle Revolution ausloste, nicht aufrecht erhalten werden. 
Dies kann auch anhand einer sorgfaltigen Rekonstruktion der Entstehung 
einer politischen Wissenschaft im Mittelalter nachgezeichnet werden. 
Studien von Georg Wieland (1981), Cary Nederman (1997, 1996) und 
Francesco Bertelloni (1992, 1994, 1998) zeigten, dass die Wiederentdeckung 
nicht aus heiterem Himmel kam, sondern dass der Boden dafiir gut vor- 
bereitet war. Schon vor der Ubersetzung der Politik hatten sich zahlreiche 
Autoren Gedanken zum systematischen Ort einer scientia politica gemacht. 
Die aristotelische Einteilung der praktischen Philosophic in Ethik, Oekonomik 
(yconomica ) und Politik, die von Boethius und Cassiodor dem Mittelalter 
weitergegeben wurde, wurde im 12. Jahrhundert von Hugo von St. Victor 
weiterentwickelt. Die Ubersetzungen des 12. Jahrhunderts aus dem Ara- 
bischen, vor allem aber die Divisio scientiae von Dominicus Gundissalinus, 
stellte programmatisch den wissenschaftlichen Charakter der Politik her- 
aus, die vor allem als Wissenschaft der Gesetze zu verstehen sei. Als dann 
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in der ersten Halfte des 13. Jahrhunderts Pariser Artisten in zahlreichen 
Einleitungsschriften die Philosophic in einzelne Wissenschaften unterteil- 
ten und diesen einzelne Bucher zuordneten, wurde der politischen Wissen- 
schaft ein fester Ort zugewiesen. Die Artisten wussten aus den Schriften 
des Averroes, dass Aristoteles auch iiber die Politik geschrieben hatte, nur 
fehlte das Buch, wie einige sich beklagten. Faute de mieux , empfahlen sie 
die Dekrete und Gesetze, also das romische und das kanonische Recht, 
um diese Liicke zu stopfen. Doch erst als die lateinische Ubersetzung der 
Politik um 1270 in Paris bekannt wurde, konnte das schon lang ersehnte 
und erstrebte Werk an der Artistenfakultat kommentiert und diskutiert 
werden. 

Die Wiederentdeckung der Politik loste keine Revolution aus, sondern 
fiigte sich ein in traditionelle Strukturen und wurde auch institutionell 
vorbereitet. Francesco Bertelloni (1988, 1992, 1994, 1995, 1998), Gianfranco 
Fioravanti (1979, 1997) und Cary Nederman (1987, 1991, 1996) legten 
prazise dar, dass es schon vor der Wiederentdeckung Ansatze zu einer 
politischen Wissenschaft gab. Diese ,Erfindung‘ der politischen Wissenschaft 
ohne Kenntnis der Politik stutzte sich auf die schon bekannten Schriften 
des Aristoteles und das zeitgebundene Aristotelesverstandnis. Da das ari- 
stotelische Wissenschaftssystem eine politische Wissenschaft vorsah, das 
Buch aber fehlte, musste man sie erfinden, indem man auf die schon 
iibersetzten Aristotelischen Schriften und Schriften von anderen Autoren, 
wie Avicenna, Cicero und das zivile und kanonische Recht zuriickgriff. 
Als aber die Politik endlich vorlag, warf man diese fruheren Ansatze nicht 
iiber Bord, sondern knupfte an sie an (Fliieler 1992, I, 8-15). Dass die 
Politik so rasch aufgenommen wurde, ist somit auch dadurch zu erklaren, 
dass die Rezeption intensiv vorbereitet wurde. 

Die Rezeption der Aristotelischen Politik dominierte schliesslich keineswegs 
unangefochten die politische Theorie des spaten 13., des 14. und 15. Jahr¬ 
hunderts. Wie Roberto Lambertini (2000) eindringlich zeigte, erlangte diese 
Rezeption nie ein Monopol, das alle anderen Ansatze verdrangte und in 
seinen Bann schlug. Auch Jurgen Miethke (2000, 1-24) weist mit Recht 
darauf hin, dass die Universitaten und ihre Fakultaten mit ihren ver- 
schiedenen Leitwissenschaften auf durchaus unterschiedliche Weise das 
politische Denken des Mittelalters beeinflussten. Auch die franziskanische 
Armutstheorie pragte, ohne dass dabei Aristoteles eine zentrale Rolle 
spielte, die politischen Debatten jener Zeit. Der Einfluss der aristoteli¬ 
schen Politik war sicher ein wichtiger Faktor in den politischen Debatten 
des spaten Mittelalters, aber nie ein allgemein dominierender Faktor. 
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Die Forschung des letzten Jahrzehnts hat somit ein sehr differenziertes 
Bild der Rezeption der aristotelischen Politik ergeben. Die Fiille von 
Gedanken und Ansatzen der Aristotelischen Politik lassen sich in keine 
Nussschale stopfen, noch viel weniger diirfte dies bei der vielfaltigen 
Auseinandersetzung mit dieser Schrift im spaten Mittelalter gelingen. Diese 
zum Teil widerspriichlichen Ansatze der mittelalterlichen Interpretation 
haben in den letzten Jahren besondere Beachtung gefunden (Blythe 1992, 
Meier 1994, Fioravanti 1997, etc.). 

Wenn die Rezeption der politischen Philosophic des Aristoteles so unter- 
schiedlich und sogar widerspriichlich war, stellt sich weiter die Frage, was 
unter ,politischem Aristotelismus 4 noch zu verstehen sei? Konnen bei der 
Rezeption der Politica iiberhaupt gemeinsame oder zentrale Lehrstiicke 
festgestellt werden? Dies wurde in der neusten Forschung sehr unter- 
schiedlich beantwortet. Antony Black (1992) schlug vor, diesen essentia- 
listischen Zugang ganz aufzugeben und nur noch von einer aristotelischen 
Sprache zu sprechen. Nach dieser Position beniitzten einige mittelalterliche 
Autoren eine aristotelische Sprache, aber keine bestimmte Lehre. Die Autoren 
griffen auf die philosophische Terminologie und gewisse Fragestellungen 
der Nikomachischen Ethik und der Politik zuriick, da diese die reichste Sprache 
und die differenziertesten Fragestellungen lieferten, um verschiedene Ver- 
fassungsformen zu bewerten, ob nun der Autor eher die Wahl- oder die 
Erbmonarchie bevorzugte, demokratische Verfassungen oder gemischte 
Verfassungen befiirwortete. Mittelalterliche Autoren strebten in erster Iinie 
nicht etwa ein Verstandnis des aristotelischen Textes an, sondern beurteil- 
ten damit ihre eigene politische Welt und benutzten Aristoteles dazu als 
Hilfsmittel: „Indeed (medieval authors) often played havoc with Aristotle’s 
original meaning, taking them, deliberately, out of context. This was partly 
a consequence of their refusing to see their own political world as fun¬ 
damentally different from that of Greece in the fourth century BC . . . 
But it was also partly because they were using ‘Aristotelism’ as a lan¬ 
guage and not as a doctrine. u (Black 1992, 10). 

Diese Position setzt voraus, dass der Aristotelische Text fur die mitte¬ 
lalterlichen Autoren und Kommentatoren nur ein pretexte war und diese 
nicht versuchten, den Text des griechischen Philosophen zu verstehen. 
Dieser Ansatz unterschatzt meiner Ansicht nach die lange Tradition der 
mittelalterlichen Aristoteleskommentare. Kommentare beabsichtigten keines- 
wegs, den Text nur als Vorwand zu nehmen, sondern versuchten durchaus 
scharfsinnig, wenn auch nicht mit den hinreichenden historischen und 
philologischen Kenntnissen, den kommentieren Text zu verstehen. Diese 
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Kommentare beeinflussten wiederum nachhaltig politische Traktate. 

Eine mitdere Position wurde neulich von Cary Nederman (1996) vor- 
geschlagen. Er versuchte, die Schwache des essentialistischen Ansatzes 
von Ullmann und die faiblaisse von Blacks Diskursmodells zu iiberwinden, 
indem er vorschlug, dass fur eine adaquate Definition des politischen 
Aristotelismus die aussere Grenze festgelegt werden rnlisse, um zu be- 
stimmen, wann ein Autor ein Aristoteliker genannt werden konne und 
wann er ausserhalb dieser Bestimmungen falle. Aristoteliker hatten nam- 
lich Wissenschaften systematisch eingeteilt. Die politische Philosophic wurde 
von Aristotelikern als Teil der praktischen Philosophic verstanden und 
diente zusammen mit den anderen Teilen der praktischen Philosophic zur 
Verbesserung der menschlichen Handlungen. Diese benotige wiederum 
eine Moralpsychologie, die lehre, den Charakter so zu bilden, dass der 
Burger oder Herrscher tugendhaft handelte, und erfordere schliesslich eine 
Staatstheorie, die die moralische Bildung der Burger fordere. Daraus folgt 
Nederman: „The Aristotelian identified himself more by an approach to 
moral and political inquiry than by a direct commitment to a fixed idea 
about human nature or about a moral or social goodness 44 (1996, 579). 

Aber auch dieser Zugang fiihrt zu einigen extremen Schlussfolgerungen. 
Das 12. Jahrhundert besasse demzufolge eine bedeutende aristotelische 
Tradition und ware durch Autoren, wie Johannes von Salisbury, Alain von 
Lille, Simon von Toumai und Petrus Cantor vertreten. Im 13. Jahrhundert 
wird Henrich Bractons (?) De legibus et consuetudinibus Angliae zur aristotelischen 
Tradition gezahlt, auch wenn dieser Autor die Politica mit Bestimmtheit 
nicht kannte. Dagegen wird Marsilius von Padua, einst als ,/ homo magis 
Aristotelicus quam christianus 4 von der aristotelischen Tradition ausgeschlossen. 

Ahnlich hat auch Karl Ubl einen mitderen Weg vorgeschlagen (2000, 
170-3), der den politischen Aristotelismus „weder rein formal noch allzu 
gehaltvoll“ (ibid. 170) zu fassen versuchte und beschrankte sich auf nur 
zwei aristotelische Grundsatze. Der erste Grundsatz verstehe den Menschen 
als animal sociale und politicum und der zweite behaupte die Trennung von 
hauslich-depotischer und politischer Herrschaft. Dariiber hinaus Festlegungen 
zu treffen, lehnt Ubl ab, da Aristoteles gerade nicht als ,verbindliche 
Philosophic 4 betrachtet wurde, sondem lediglich als Ausgangspunkt genom- 
men wurde und den Rahmen absteckte, mit dem die Legitimitat ver- 
schiedener Formen historischer Organisation verstandlich gemacht und 
die eigene Gesellschaft unter normativen Gesichtspunkten analysiert wer¬ 
den konnte (ibid., 172). Doch auch diese Bestimmung ist moglicherweise 
zu schwach, da sie sich nur auf die einleitenden Kapitel des ersten Buches 
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(vor allem Pol I 1252a7-18 und Pol I 1253a2-3) beschrankt und deren 
grundlegende Bedeutung wohl iiberschatzt. 

Die vorliegenden Studien gehen einen etwas anderen Weg, auch wenn 
sie von Exponenten dieser Debatte verfasst wurden. Sie kniipfen vielmehr 
an der Texttradition an und untersuchen bisher wenig oder kaum aus- 
geleuchtete Aspekte der Aristotelesrezeption. Auch wenn der politische 
Aristotelismus, wie wir gezeigt haben, nicht nur auf die Rezeption der 
aristotelischen Politica beschrankt werden kann, sondern eine nicht unbe- 
deutende Vorgeschichte hatte und bald schon ein Eigenleben entwickelte, 
das weit von der reinen Textinterpretation wegfiihrte, so kann doch kaum 
bestritten werden, dass die Erforschung dieses bedeutenden Moments 
der abendlandischen politischen Philosophic vom Fortleben dieses einen 
Buches auszugehen hat. Diese Wirkungsgeschichte ist, besonders was die 
Kommentartradition betrifft, immer noch schlecht erforscht, und deshalb 
auch der fruchtbarste Ansatz. Seit den Studien von Christoph Fliieler 
(1992), Roberto Lambertini (1990, 2000) und David Luscombe (1997) ist 
zwar die Rezeption in seinen Umrissen bekannt, aber die wichtigsten 
Politikkommentare sind nur in unzulanglichen Editionen zuganglich oder 
wurden noch nie oder nur stiickweise ediert. Unter diesen Werken sind 
Kommentare wie diejenigen von Albert dem Grossen, Walter Burley, 
Guido Vernani, Guillelmus Beccius von Florenz, Nicolaus von Waldemonte 
(ps. Buridanus, vgl. dazu Fliieler 1992, I, 132-68), Johannes Versoris oder 
Virgilius Wellendorfer zu verzeichnen, um nur einige zu nennen. Vor 
allem aber die beiden Kommentare von Petrus de Alvernia, d.h. das 
Scriptum , das als Fortsetzung des unvollendeten Kommentars von Thomas 
von Aquin eine beachtliche handschriftliche Verbreitung hatte, und die 
Quaestiones super libros Politicorum , die zusammen als Standardkommentare 
der Pariser Artistenfakultat zu gelten haben und die im 14. und sogar 
noch im 15. Jahrhundert das Studium der Politica an mitteleuropaischen 
Universitaten beeinflussten, harren immer noch einer vollstandigen Edition. 
Petrus war moglicherweise nicht der erste, der an der Pariser Artistenfakultat 
die Politica las und diskutierte, doch ein Vergleich des Literalkommentars 
und der Quaestionen vermag zu zeigen, dass er selber den Fragenkata- 
log zusammenstellte, der dann von spateren Kommentatoren, wie dem 
Mailander Anonymus (Biblioteca Ambrosiana, A. 100 inf.) oder Vincenz 
Gruner, ubernommen wurde. Auch hat Petrus nicht nur auf gangiges 
Schulwissen und Florilegen zuriickgegriffen, sondern er zogerte nicht, auf 
seltene Quellen zuriickzugreifen. So finden wir z. Bsp. in seinem Quaes- 
tionenkommentar bei der Frage, ob Inzest erlaubt werden konne, das bisher 
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einzig bekannte Zitat aus der mittelalterlichen Ubersetzung der pyrrhoni- 
schen Skepsis von Sextus Empiricus (Paris, BN, lat. 16089, f. 185ra und 
Bologna BU ms. 1625, f. 64rb mit Verweis auf PH III 205). 

Doch lange nicht alle Kommentare zeugen von der gleichen Selb- 
standigkeit. Ein Kommentar der weitgehend von Thomas von Aquin und 
Petrus de Alvernia abhangig ist, ist die Sententia libri Politicorum von 
Raimundus Acgerii. Wie Roberto Lambertini zu zeigen vermag, stammt 
dieser Literalkommentar aus Siidfrankreich und ist hochst wahrscheinlich 
in der Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts entstanden, da sich darin auch Spuren 
des Kommentars von Walter Burley finden lassen. Trotz seiner starken 
Abhangigkeit von seinen Vorlagen kommt ihm bestimmt eine historiogra- 
phische Bedeutung zu, da er belegt, dass auch an Franziskanerkonventen 
die Politica gelesen wurde. 

Die beiden folgenden Studien widmen sich zwei zentralen Themen der 
politischen Philosophic, die durch die Rezeption der aristotelischen Politik 
nachhaltig gepragt wurden: die Legitimierung der Monarchic und die 
Definition des Burgers. Der unterschiedlichen Deutung die aristotelischen 
Begriindungen monarchischer Verfassungsformen widmet sich der Beitrag 
von Karl Ubl und Lars Vinx. Aristoteles hatte keineswegs eine einheitliche 
Theorie der koniglichen Herrschaft entwickelt. Als Verfassungsform, die 
als echte Verfassungsform nur die Vollmonarchie sein kann, beruht die 
Monarchic auf der aristotelischen Pramisse, dass der Konig alle anderen 
Biirgem an Tugend iiberrage. Aristoteles versteht aber diese ideale Verfas¬ 
sungsform offensichtlich nicht als zeitgemasse Verfassungsform [Pol. V.10, 
1313 a5-10). Im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert wurde aber gerade die Monarchic 
von den meisten Autoren als natiirlichste Verfassungsform betrachtet. Dies 
fuhrte zu einer Umdeutung und im 14. Jahrhundert zum Teil sogar zur 
Uberwindung des aristotelischen Ansatzes. 

Die aristotelische Definition, dass derjenige als Burger bezeichnet wer- 
den kann, der das Recht hat, an der beratenden oder richtenden Behorde 
teilzunehmen [Pol. III. 1 1275 b 17-20), pragte das mittelalterliche und 
moderne Verstandnis der Biirgerrechte. Cary Nederman setzt bei seiner 
Fragestellung bei jenen Einwohnern an, die nach Aristoteles keine Biirger- 
rechte besitzen, also Sklaven, Frauen, Fremde, Kinder—und Handwerker. 
Wahrend bei den ersten vier Kategorien erst viel spater gleiche Rechte 
gefordert wurden, war der Ausschluss der Handwerker schon in der Antike 
umstritten. Die artes mechanicae wurden seit dem 12. Jahrhundert deutlich 
aufgewertet. Von dieser Aufwertung war auch die Auseinandersetzung 
mit der aristotelischen Politica gepragt, wobei mehrere Interpreten die 
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Handwerker eindeutig zu den Biirgern zahlten. Autoren wie Ptolomaeus 
von Lucca und Marsilius von Padua entwickelten bei der Erorterung der 
Biirgerrechte Einsichten, die im 12. und friihen 13. Jahrhundert entstanden 
sind, weiter und wandten sich gegen den Aristotelischen Elitismus, so stark 
sie auch sonst dessen politische Philosophic als Ausgangspunkt verstanden. 

Schon in fruheren Arbeiten hat Jim Blythe die Bedeutung von Ptolomaeus 
von Lucca fur die politische Philosophic hervorgehoben (1992). In der 
Tat schuf Ptolomaeus in seinem Fiirstenspiegel De regimine principum (um 
1300-3), der das Fragment von Thomas fortsetzte, eine eigenstandige poli¬ 
tische Theorie, die zum Ansatz seines grossen italienischen Ordensbruders 
zum Teil in radikalem Gegensatz stand. So wird zum Beispiel die 
Monarchic, die fur Thomas die natiirlichste Verfassungsform war, wohl 
von keinem mittelalterlichen Autor so deutlich in Frage gestellt wie von 
Ptolomaeus, der diese schlichtweg mit Despotic gleichsetzte. Obwohl er 
sich in dieser Schrift stark auf Aristoteles stutzt, beniitzt er die Politica 
durchaus eigenwillig, ja argumentiert haufig mit Aristoteles geradezu gegen 
Aristoteles. In der Determinacio compendiosa de iurisdictione imperii , einer anony- 
men Schrift, die aber eindeutig Ptolomaeus zugeschrieben werden kann, 
ist der Einfluss der Aristotelischen Politica kaum spiirbar. Ob dies daher 
kommt, dass diese papalistische Schrift zwanzig Jahre friiher (ca. 1277- 
81) als der Fiirstenspiegel entstanden sei, als Ptolomaeus noch kaum mit 
der Politica vertraut gewesen sei, wie Jim Blythe anhand von zahlreichen 
Vergleichen aufzuzeigen versucht, oder ob diese Unterschiede nicht vielmehr 
aus der anderen Intention und einem anderen Adressaten zu erklaren 
sind, konnte aufgrund der moglichen Spatdatierung (1300 oder kurz darauf, 
Miethke 2000, 86-94) unter Umstanden auch anders beantwortet werden. 

Universitat Freiburg—Schweiz 
Mediavistisches Institut 
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Raimundus Acgerii’s Commentary on Aristotle’s Politics: Some Notes 1 


ROBERTO LAMBERTINI 


Medieval commentaries on Aristotle’s Politics have recently received much 
more interest from scholars than happened in the past. Many specialists 
investigated single works, while attention for medieval production of such 
commentaries as a whole started to grow. Also the present issue of Vivarium 
is a clear sign of this trend. Thanks to Christoph Flueler, at the begin¬ 
ning of the 1990s a reliable catalogue of medieval commentaries on the 
Politica became available to scholars for the first time. 2 Skimming through 
Fliieler’s list one could easily notice that only one commentary on Moer- 
beke’s translation is attributed to a Franciscan author, namely, Raimundus 
Acgerii. 3 As the nature of Franciscan contribution to medieval political 
theories has been for many years an hotly debated issue among special¬ 
ists, 4 this entry captured my attention already many years ago. In the 
present paper I shall present some preliminary results of my investiga¬ 
tion. In particular, I shall summarize the results of previous research, 
describe the techniques Raimundus adopts in his commentary, identify 
some of his implicit sources, and finally suggest a new dating for this 
commentary. In conclusion I shall argue that Raimundus’ text, while dis¬ 
appointing—to a certain extent—for a traditional approach to the his¬ 
tory of medieval political thought, can be considered, from an historical 
point of view, as an interesting example of the complex process of recep¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s Politics in the Middle Ages. 


1 This paper presents some results of a research project made possible by the support 
of the Alexander-von-Humboldt Foundation and by the kind hospitality of Prof. Dr. Jurgen 
Miethke at the Historisches Seminar of the Ruprecht-Karls-Universitat Heidelberg. Special 
thanks to Gary Nederman for improving my poor English. 

2 C. Flueler, Rezeption und Interpretation der Aristotelischen Politica im spaten Mittelalter , 2 vols., 
Amsterdam-Philadelphia 1992. 

3 Flueler 1992 {op. cit., above, n. 2), II, 45-6. In order to avoid unnecessary confusion, 
in this paper I will adopt the spelling of the name “Raimundus Acgerii” used by Flueler. 

4 See the critical survey by Andrea Tabarroni, Francescanesimo e riflessione politica sino ad 
Ockham , in: Etica e politica: Le teorie dei frati mendicanti nel Due e Trecento , Spoleto 1999, 203- 
30; Virpi Makinen discusses closely related issues in Property Rights in the Late Medieval 
Discussion on Franciscan Poverty , Leuven 2001. 
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Previous research on Raimundus Acgerii 

In the catalogue appended to his ground-breaking book about the recep¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s Politics in the Latin West, Christoph Fliieler lists, among 
literal commentaries on the Politics , a work attributed to a Franciscan, 
Raimundus Acgerii, witnessed by one manuscript, namely Firenze, Biblioteca 
Medicea-Laurenziana, S. Marco 452, at ff. 49 ra -75 vb . 5 Fliieler reproduces 
there incipit and explicit and refers to the description of this manuscript 
contained in the second volume of the Catalogo di Manoscritti Filosojici nelle 
biblioteche italiane . 6 Such an extremely limited amount of information is 
justified by the fact that the Florentine manuscript seems to have been 
the only source for the authors who had mentioned Raimundus Acgerii 
in the past. This is most probably the case for Luke Wadding, who, in 
his Scriptores Ordinis Minorum , refers to a “Raymundus Augerii Gallus, 
mimatensis”, who “scripsit Commentaria in Politica Aristotelis”. 7 The 
colophon of the Florentine manuscript tells us, in fact, that the author is 
“Raimundus Atgerii civitatis mimatensis de ordine fratrum minorum”. 8 
For his part, Sbaraglia, admitting his reliance on Rodolphius, diverges 
from Wadding, asserting that Raimundus was from a “civitas miniaten- 
sis”; 9 this disagreement, however, can probably be traced back to a different 
reading of the Florentine colophon, which perhaps could allow also this 
second interpretation. Sbaraglia asserts also that Raimundus belonged to 
the province of Tours, without referring to any evidence which could 
support his statement. On the contrary, Wadding’s reading, “mimaten¬ 
sis”, clearly points to the southern French town of Mende. 10 According 
to XIV century lists of Franciscan convents, such as those contained in 
Provinciale vetustissimum or in Bartholomaeus de Pisa’s De conformitate , a 
Franciscan house belonging to the Provincia Provinciae was located in Mende 
(in Latin Mimatis). 11 


5 Fliieler 1992 [op. cit., above, n. 2), II, 45-6. 

6 D. Frioli, G. C. Garfagnini, L. Pinelli, G. Pomaro, P. Rossi (eds.), Catalogo dei mano¬ 
scritti filosojici in Biblioteche italiane , 2: Busto Arsizio, Firenze, Parma, Savignano sul Rubicone, Volterra, 
Firenze 1981, 69-72. 

7 L. Wadding, Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, Romae 1906 (repr. Sala Bolognese 1978), 197. 
Cf. Johannes a S. Antonio, Bibliotheca Unwersa Franciscana , HI, Madrid 1733, (repr. Fambourough 
1966), 34, who declares to depend on Wadding. 

8 Ms. Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea-Laurenziana, San Marco 452, f. 75 vb . 

9 G. Sbaraglia, Supplementum et castigatio ad scriptores trium ordinum S. Francisci , ed. nova, 
Romae 1936 (repr. Sala Bolognese 1978), III, p. 3. 

10 Graess-Benedict Plechl, Orbis latinus, II, Braunschweig 1972, 567-8. 

11 Cf. Bullarium Franciscanum , V, ed. C. Eubel, Romae 1898, 588; Bartholomaeus de Pisa, 
Liber de Conformitate , liber I, fructus XI, pars II, Quaracchi Firenze 1906, 540. 
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Modem scholars can vaunt only minor progress in comparison with 
Wadding and Sbaraglia. In his brief entry concerning Raimundus, Charles 
Lohr could mention only the Florentine ms., 12 adding to Wadding also 
Kristeller’s witness, who however, had interpreted the colophon as if it read 
“miniatensis” and probably suggested in this way to Lohr that Raimundus 
could have been from San Miniato, in Tuscany. 13 Moreover, Kristeller 
dated the manuscript to the XTV century and this could be the reason 
why Lohr added also the very vague chronological piece of information 
“FI. s. XIV”. 

After Fliieler published his catalogue, in 1993 Antonio Garcia y Garcia 
proposed to identify the author of this Commentary on the Politics with 
the Franciscan Raimundus Augerii, author of an Expositio Decreti or Sententia 
abbreuiata super Decretum preserved in two manuscripts, Salamanca, Biblioteca 
Universitaria, 80, and Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Borghes. 20. 14 By doing this, Garcia y Garcia renewed a suggestion of 
Willibrod Lampen’s, who, in 1927, reviewing Teetaert’s book La Confession 
aux laiques dans VEglise , 15 had remarked the possibility of identifying the 
Augerius quoted by Teetaert with the Raimundus Augerii known to 
Wadding and Sbaraglia. 16 

Garcia y Garcia is persuaded that the author of this canonistic work 
must have lived in the thirteenth century. Garcia’s case rests, however, 
mainly on an argumentum e silentio. Noticing that a fragmentary appendix 
attached (only in the Salamanca ms.) to the sententia abbreuiata , while being 
aware of the repeals of canons through papal decretal letters, does not 
cite the Liber Sextus , Garcia infers that the whole work could not be dated 
after 1298. 17 On this point Garcia, without making any reference to him, 
agrees with Teetaert, who also thought that what he called Augerius’ text 
belonged to the end of the thirteenth century. 18 Codicological evidence, 
however, does not support Garcia’s contention in a decisive way, since 
Garcia himself dates the Salamanca manuscript between the end of the 


12 Gh. Lohr, Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries,—Authors Narcissus-Richardus, in: Traditio, 
28 (1972), 389. 

13 P. O. Kristeller, Iter Italicum, V I, Italy. Agrigento to Novara , London-Leiden 1977, 77. 

14 A. Garcia y Garcia, La Expositio Decreti de Raimundo Auger, OEM, in: Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, 86 (1993), 277-96. 

15 A. Teetaert, La Confession aux laiques dans VEglise latine depuis le VHP jusqu’au XIV e siecle. 
Etude de theologie positive , Bruges-Paris 1926, 433-4. 

16 W. Lampen, review of Teetaert, La Confession , in: Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 
20 (1927), 181. 

17 Garcia y Garcia 1993 {op. cit., above, n. 14), 292-3. 

18 Teetaert 1926 {op. cit., above, n. 15), 433-4. 
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XHIth and the beginning of the XIVth century. As a matter of fact, in 
addition to the Sententia , this manuscript contains two texts which stem 
from the last years of Clement V’s pontificate. 19 Garcia asserts that Raimun¬ 
dus’ Expositio and these texts were copied by different hands, but does 
not provide any evidence that the codex is composite. On the other hand, 
the Vatican manuscript containing the second, fragmentary copy is dated 
by Anneliese Maier, very generically, to the XIV century. 20 

Garcia’s contribution does not therefore solve all the problems. If the 
Raimundus who is author of the Expositio Decreti is to be identified with 
the Raimundus commentator on the Politics , according to Garcia one (but 
only one) clue seems to point to the end of the XIII century. In this 
case, one would be tempted to think that the commentary on the Politics 
should not have been written at a long temporal distance from it, unless 
we presuppose an extremely long intellectual career. Garcia’s hypothesis, 
however, still leaves many other possibilities open. 

Publishing in 1998 the catalogue of Giles of Rome’s De regimine man¬ 
uscripts conserved in Italy and in the Vatican Library, 21 Francesco del 
Punta and Concetta Luna made possible some further achievements. Their 
valuable catalogue contains an accurate description of the only manu¬ 
script which witnesses Raimundus’ commentary, because the same codex 
also contains a copy of Giles of Rome’s De regimine. In comparison with 
the previous description, Concetta Luna was able to date the manuscript 
to the middle of the XIV century, and to identify as a French librarian 
hand the copyist who reproduced Raimundus’ commentary. The manu¬ 
script, of French origin, has then been decorated in Italy. Luna concurs 
with the description contained in the Catalogo dei manoscritti jilosojici in read¬ 
ing “mimatensis” against Kristeller’s “miniatensis”. 22 Luna’s expertise is a 
further argument in favour of a southern French origin of Raimundus. I 
could corroborate further this hypothesis, following the kind and friendly 
advice of Gianfranco Fioravanti’s, who suggested that I should check 
whether Raimundus Acgerii left any trace in the papal registers. The re¬ 
sult of my examination of Bullarium Franciscanum and of the available 


19 For the date of Guido de Baysio’s Tractatus super haeresi, cf. F. Liotta, Baisio, Guido da, 
in: Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani, 5, Roma 1963, 293-7. Clement V’s bull Ad prouidam 
Christi is dated 6th of May 1312. 

20 Codices Burghesiani Bibliothecae Vaticanae, rec. A. Maier, Citta del Vaticano 1952, 21-2. 

21 Aegidii Romani Opera Omnia , I, Catalogo dei manoscritti (1001-1075). De regimine prin- 
cipum, 1/11, Citta del Vaticano-Italia, a cura di F. Del Punta e C. Luna, Firenze 1993, 
155-60 (1040). 

22 Aegidii Romani Opera Omnia, I, Catalogo dei manoscritti (1001-1075). De regimine prin- 
cipum, 1/11 (op. cit., above, n. 21), 158. 
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indexes of the papal letters led to the result that more than one person 
bearing that name was recorded in the papal documents, but no one 
seems to have been a Franciscan. I could identify a master Raymundus 
Atgerii, canon in Andely, papal chaplain, active during the pontificates 
of Clement IV and Gregory X. 23 For the XIII century one can also 
reconstruct several moments of the career of a magister Raymundus Acgerii, 
chaplain of the Pope, dean of the cathedral of Le Puy, but also canon 
in Mende, who in 1285 was among the protagonists of William Durant 
the Elder’s election to that episcopal see. 24 The Raymundus Augerii active 
during John XXII’s pontificate, familiaris of the pope, appears in the doc¬ 
uments as a canon of the cathedral of Agde. 25 The fourth Raymundus 
Augerii I was able to identify was a layman, domicellus Pontissorgiae , who 
obtained the support of John XXII and Benedict XII with respect to the 
acceptance of two daughters of his in Benedictine monasteries of Avignon. 26 
The meagre harvest of such an inquiry can be summarized in the not 
very surprising fact that a name such as “Raymundus Acgerii” points to 
an origin from the area which we now call Southern France. This result 
is nevertheless important, since it is highly compatible with an origin in 
the town of the Cevennes, nowadays known as Mende, while the read¬ 
ing “miniatensis”, that is from S. Miniato in Tuscany, becomes even more 
unlikely. To our aim, another relevant piece of information concerns the 
fact that in the papal registers the same person is designated with different 
forms of the patronymic “Atgerii”, “Augerii”, so that no case for the 
negation of an identity can rest on such variant readings. 27 


23 Cf. Les Registres de Clement IV (1265-1268), ed. I. Jordan, Paris 1893, nn. 596-600; Les 
Registres de Gregoire X , ed. J. Guiraud, Paris 1892, n. 109. 

24 Les Registres de Nicolas III (1277-1280), ed. J. Gay, Paris 1898-1932, nn. 130 and 629; 
Les Registres de Martin IV (1281-1285), Paris 1901-1913, nn. 18 and 20; Les Registres d’Hono- 
rius IV, ed. M. Prou, Paris 1888, nn. 167, 181, 285 and 456; Les registres de Nicolas IV, ed. 
E. Langlois, Paris 1886-1891, n. 2750; Les registres de Boniface VIII, edd. G. Digard, 
M. Faucon, A. Thomas, Paris 1884, n. 18. Gf. C. Fasolt, Council and Hierarchy, Cambridge 
1991, 69. 

25 Les lettres communes de Jean XXII, ed. G. Mollat, I-XIII, Paris 1921-1933, nn. 233, 938, 
3017, 8043, 8882, 11398, 22196-8, 23605-6, 25346, 54332, et passim. 

26 Benoit XII (1334-1342), Lettres Communes, ed. J. M. Vidal, Paris 1911, n. 466. In the 
records of the trial of Bernard Delicieux (1319) appears a Raymundus Augerii, a layman 
from Albi, member of a delegation present in Lyon, at the papal curia, trying to defend 
his city against the Dominican Inquisitors. According to Friedlander, he was son, or a 
relation, of an older Raimundus Auger, who was imprisoned by the Inquisition and had 
also ties to eminent families suspected of heresy. Cf. A. Friedlander, Processus Bemardi Deli- 
tiosi: The Trial of Fr. Bernard Delicieux, 3 September-8 December 1319, Philadelphia 1996, 
269, 355. 

27 Compare e.g. Les Registres de Martin IV, nn. 18, 20 and Les Registres dHonorius IV, 
n. 456. 
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The author of the commentary on the Politics contained in the Lauren- 
tiana manuscript was a Franciscan friar named Raimundus Acgerii, most 
probably from Mende. Previous research allowed us only to establish a 
very long period of time during which Raimundus 5 commentary could 
have been composed, spanning the era from Moerbeke’s translation in 
the mid-sixties of the XIII century 28 to the middle of the XIV century, 
during which most of the relevant developments in the reception of 
Aristotle’s Politics in the Latin West took place. 29 Attempts to locate Rai¬ 
mundus in the earlier or in the later part of this period of time are but 
suggestions, which still need to be proved. The only way to increase our 
information seems to devote our attention to the commentary itself. 
Although the text unfortunately does not provide us with many hints, as 
it is mainly concentrated on the task of giving a synthetic exposition of 
Aristotle’s Politics , a closer look will prove rewarding. 


For Brevity’s Sake: Raimundus’ Method of Commentary 

The first little discovery occurs immediately after the lemma of the Politics , 
Quoniam omnem ciuitatem , where, before beginning his diuisio textus , Raimundus 
inserts a very short prologue; in these lines he recalls the last sentences 
of the Nicomachean Ethics , observing that it conforms to the “ordo ratio- 
nis” that politics should immediately follow ethics, as only the person who 
is able to rule himself can be apt to exercise government on the others. 30 
It is rather surprising that he omits to mention oeconomica , or family gov¬ 
ernment, which was commonly considered the third and middle part of 
practical philosophy, 31 but for our purposes it is even more important 


28 See Fliieler 1992 [op. cit., above, n. 2), I, 15-29. 

29 J. Dunbabin, The Reception and Interpretation of Aristotle’s Politics , in: N. Kretzmann, 
A. Kenny, J. Pinborg (eds.), The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy , Cambridge 
1982, 723-37. 

30 Raimundus, Sententia libri Politicorum (henceforth referred to as “Sententia”), I, ms. cit., 
f. 49ra: “Sicut haberi potest ex fine libri ethycorum aristotelis liber politicorum ei imme¬ 
diate debet annecti et certe bene secundum ordinem rationis, quia tunc et non ante quis 
ad aliorum hominum regimen ydoneus cum in se ipso fuerit ordinatus. Et ideo etiam ter- 
minato tractatu super librum ethycorum breui et utili prout credo nunc ad librum politi¬ 
corum cum dei auditorio accedamus”. The relationship between the virtue of ruling oneself 
and that of ruling others was a debated issue in medieval commentaries on the Ethics , see 
e.g. R. Lambertini, Individuelle und politische Klugheit in den mittelalterlichen Ethikkommentaren (von 
Albert bis Buridan), in: J. A. Aertsen - A. Speer (eds.), Individuum und Individualitat im Mittelalter , 
(Miscellanea Mediaevalia, 24), Berlin-New York 1996, 464-78. 

31 Some medieval authors, such as Albert the Great or Guido Vernani, thought that 
the whole of Aristotle’s practical philosophy was contained in the Nicomachean Ethics and 
in the Politics and argued that “ oeconomica ” was discussed not in a different work, but in 
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that Raimundus reports himself to be the author of a similar commen¬ 
tary on the Nicomachean Ethics , as he writes: “terminate* tractatu super 
librum ethycorum breui et utili, prout credo, nunc ad librum politicorum 
cum dei auditorio accedamus”. One day it will be perhaps possible to 
identify Raimundus’ Commentary on Nicomachean Ethics from among the 
many that were handed down to us anonymously . 32 For now, however, 
it may be interesting to know that Raimundus probably carried out a 
project consisting in a summarized explanation of Aristode’s practical phi¬ 
losophy. He speaks in fact of a “tractatus breuis” on the Nicomachean Ethics , 
but also his commentary on the Politics is called “abbreuiata”: brevity 
must have been one of the principal aims of his works. The copy pre¬ 
served in the Florentine manuscript allows a closer look into the expos¬ 
itory techniques he adopted to reach his goal. 

Raimundus follows the usual pattern of a division of the eight books 
into chapters, treating them as the basic units of the Aristotelian text. 
Sometimes he also divides the books into larger units, identifying them 
as partes principals or partes , which usually, but not always embrace more 
than one chapter ; 33 sometimes he refers to a further subdivision of the 
chapters with the expression “principale ”. 34 For books I, IV, V, and VI, 
he also distinguishes between a prologus and a tractatus . 35 Unlike many other 
commentators on the Politics , such as Albert the Great, Aquinas and Peter 


the first book of the Politics: ; see C. Fliieler, La dottrina medievale sul govemo della casa. II con¬ 
tribute degli Ordini mendicanti , in Etica e politico,: le teorie dei frati mendicanti nel Due e Trecento , 
Atti del XXVI Convegno Intemazionale, Assisi 15-17 ottobre 1998, Spoleto 1999, 173- 
202; F. Bertelloni, Presupuestos de la recepcion de la Politico de Aristoteles, in: R. Imbach et alii 
(eds.), Aristotelica et Lulliana, Steenbrugge 1995, 335-54; and also R. Lambertini, A proposito 
della costruzione dell’Oeconomica in Egidio Romano , in: Medioevo, 14 (1988), 315-70. 

32 See the lists published in D. Lines, The Commentary Literature on Aristotle’s Nicomachean 
Ethics in Early Renaissance Italy: Preliminary Considerations , in: Traditio, 54 (1999), 245-82 (appen¬ 
dix, 267-82); and in id., Aristotle’s Ethics in the Italian Renaissance (1300-1600): The Universities 
and the Problem of Moral Education , Leiden 2002, forthcoming 

33 Raimundus, Sententia, III, 12, f. 58 ra : “Sic igitur terminatur pars prima istius tercii, 
scilicet quomodo diuerse policie secundum uarias rationes principatuum sint distincte”; V, 
7, f. 63 va : “Et hec secunda pars principalis prime partis huius hbri”; V, 8, f. 64 va : “Hec 
est secunda pars principalis istius quinti libri”; VI, 7, f. 68 va : “Hec est secunda pars prin¬ 
cipalis istius sexti libri et septimum et ultimum capitulum”. 

34 Raimundus, Sententia , III, 13, f. 58 ra : “hie secundo principali ubi incipit capitulum 13 
prosequitur philosophus”; VII, 10, f. 72 ra : “Hie secundo principali istius libri ostendit”. 

35 Raimundus, Sententia , I, 1, f. 49 ra : “Sciendum igitur quod in primo libro philosophus 
iuxta morem suum primo premictit solempnem prologum, secundo subdit suum tractatum 
capitulo tercio . . .”; IV, 1, f. 59 rb : “... et hoc in toto isto primo capitulo, quasi faciens 
prohemium, secondo aggreditur suum tractatum . . .”; V, 1, f. 62 va : “sciendum quod pre¬ 
mittens quasi breue prologum . ..”; VI, 1, f. 66 va : “. . . primo enim premittit intentionem 
suam et ordinem considerandi quasi prologum, secondo exsequitur earn quasi tractatum ...”; 
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of Auvergne, he treats always the chapter as the smallest logical compo¬ 
nent of the text. Accordingly, the divisio is not present in every chapter, 
but usually opens a book, summarizing the logical structure of the whole, 
or can be inserted at the beginning of a chapter, which, according to 
Raimundus, marks the passage to a different issue . 36 Sometimes this hap¬ 
pens at the beginning of what he considers to be a pars principalis of the 
book. The divisio consists of rather standard formulae , such as “circa hoc 
facit” and “circa primum duo facit”, and reveals a preference for reduc¬ 
ing the complexity of the Aristotelian text into binary structures . 37 

The divisio is followed immediately by a concise exposition of the con¬ 
tent of the chapter (often beginning with “sciendum”): to this feature the 
commentary most probably owes its title of “sententia” . 38 The expositio lit- 
terae is almost absent, being reduced to the explanation of some terms, 
embedded, however, in the sententia. Often they are introduced by the 
standard expression “id est ”. 39 There are no notabilia , while mentions of 
other texts are reduced to a minimum: cross-references usually point to 
other passages of the Politics , sometimes to the Nicomachean Ethics or the 
Rhetoric . 40 


36 This occurs, e.g. commenting on book VII, Raymundus, Sententia , VII, 3, ff. 69 vb - 
70 ra , where Raimundus inserts a divisio also at the beginning of chapter 3. 

37 Raimundus, Sententia , I, f. 49rb: “ Quoniam autem manifestum est etc. Finito prohemio 
incipit hie aristotiles suum tractatum circa quod utique principaliter duo facit: primo enim 
declarat de primis partibus ipsius totius, scilicet ipsius ciuitatis, in toto primo libro. 2° de 
ratione ipsius tocius scilicet de ipsa ciuitate, libro 2° ibi: Quia considerate uolumus de commu- 
nione politica etc. Circa primum autem duo facit: nam distinguens 3 partes ciuitatis, scilicet 
earn que est inter dominum et seruum, virum//f. 49 va //et uxorem, patrem et filium. Primo 
agit de prima, scilicet de combinatione domini ad seruum et de aliis ad hoc pertinentibus, 
secundo de secunda et tertia, scilicet de combinatione viri ad uxorem et patris ad filium 
et de similibus infra, capitulo xi, ibi: Qui autem omnis pars yconomice etc. circa primum etiam 
duo facit: primo enim agit de predicta combinatione, scilicet domini et serui; secundo gra¬ 
tia huius agit communiter de omni possessione, infra capitulo 7° ibi: Totaliter autem de omni 
possessione etc. Circa primum et duo facit: primo enim premictit duplicem opinionem de 
ratione dominii et seruitutis, secundo inquirit de istis opinionibus statim dictis capitulo 4° 
ibi Utrum autem est aliquis natura talis.». 

38 See Chr. Fliieler, Die verschiedenen literarischen Gattungen der Aristoteleskommentare: zur 
Terminologie der Uberschrifien und Kolophone, in: J. Hamesse (ed.), Manuels, programmes de corns et 
techniques d’enseignement dans les Universites medievales. Actes du Colloque international de Louvain- 
la-Neuve (9-11 septembre 1993), Louvain-la-Neuve 1994, 74-116, in part. 89-93, where 
he refers also to Raimundus. 

39 Only one example: Raimundus, Sententia , I, 3, f. 49 va : “potest vocari crematistica, id 
est pecunialis”. 

40 For example, commenting on the VII book he refers in some passages to the Nicomachean 
Ethics (.Sententia , VII, 1, f. 69 rb ) and to the Rhetoric [Sententia, VII, 12, f. 7 vb : “et in libro rec- 
thoricorum hoc idem plenius explicabit”). 
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Another technique adopted by Raimundus in order to simplify and 
shorten his text is to leave out most of Aristotle’s historical and geo¬ 
graphical references. Unlike other commentators, such as Albert or Thomas 
Aquinas, Raimundus only seldom tries to explain them . 41 Sometimes he 
does not even mention the example, once he limits himself to the remark 
that the Philosopher, at this point, “Alia etiam exempla dat ”. 42 They are 
apparently not considered essential to the task of summarizing Aristode’s 
text. Personal observations do not seem to be relevant to the author’s 
purpose either. One of the sporadic exceptions occurs when, while report¬ 
ing Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s “communism”, Raimundus observes that 
“peior est auaricia religiosorum habentium in communi frequenter quam 
secularium in proprio possidentium ”. 43 It is not possible to ascertain 
whether the Franciscan is here doing self-criticism or feels rather that 
Minorite absolute poverty, in proprio et in communi , lies beyond the scope 
of his critical remark : 44 at any rate this is one of the few passages which 
retain a personal flavour. Raimundus’ ecclesiastical background also 
emerges—although less directly—when, commenting on Aristotle’s treat¬ 
ment of religious buildings placed outside he city, he speaks of monaste- 
ria , 45 or uses the expression curati meaning priests living in the city. In 
both cases, the verb “videmus” introduces the reference to the experi¬ 
ence Raimundus shares with his public . 46 A similar passage, introduced 
by the expression “diceremus”, occurs when Raimundus comments on 
the difference in worship existing between smaller and larger cities. In 
the first case only one priest (Raimundus says “pauper curatus”) can be 


41 For the opposite attitude of Albert the Great see G. Fioravanti, Politiae Orientalium et 
Aegiptiorum, Alberto Magno e la Politica aristotelica, in: Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore 
di Pisa (Lett. Stor. Filos.), Ill s 9 (1979), 195-246. 

42 Raimundus. Sententia, III, 8, f. 57 vb . 

43 Raimundus, Sententia, II, 4, f. 52 va . Cf. Aristotelis Politicorum libri octo. Cum vetusta trans¬ 
lation Guilelmi de Moerbeka , II, 1263b 18-27, ed. F. Susemihl, Lipsiae 1872, 77-8 (henceforth 
referred to as “Arist., Pol”). 

44 Minorite poverty as renunciation to dominium in proprio et in communi remained a debated 
issue also after John XXII’s condemnation of the traditional Franciscan doctrine; Raimundus’ 
remark, concise as it is, cannot therefore be used as a clue for dating the work; see, e.g. 
J. D. Dawson, Richard Fitz Ralph and the Fourteenth-Century Poverty Controversies , in: Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History, 34 (1983), 315-44. 

45 Raimundus, Sententia, VII, 9, f. 72 ra : “uidemus ecclesias agrestes uel monasteria in 
nemoribus et locis remocioribus costituta”; cf. Arist., Pol , VII, 133lb7-17 {ed. cit., above, 
n. 43), 294-5. 

46 Raimundus, Sententia , VII, 9, f. 72 ra : “sicut et nunc uidemus quod hospicia sacerdo- 
tum et curatorum sunt ut plurimum prope ecclesiis, ne eos oporteat amplius euocari”; cf. 
Arist., Pol., VII, 133lb5-6 {ed. cit., above, n. 43), 293-4. 
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sufficient, in the second case more people are necessary, in order to per¬ 
form different duties: as a medieval counterpart, our author mentions 
here the ebdomadarii of a collegiata . 47 

Projecting his own experience onto Aristotle’s text, Raimundus shares 
a tendency common to many medieval commentators on the Politics , as 
Fioravanti rightly pointed out with particular reference to Albert the 
Great . 48 Peculiar to Raimundus, however, is that he very seldom allows 
himself such personal remarks, concentrating his efforts on devices which 
can be useful in order to learn the basic tenets of the text: besides the 
usual divisiones into partes and capitula , at the end of each chapter he inserts 
short sentences, which summarize in a few words the main issue treated 
in the last portion of text. Thus, one finds such statements as “Hue usque 
a principio quarti capituli agit philosophus de domino et seruo qui quedam 
possessio iudicatur ”, 49 “Hue usque ergo de ipsa naturali possessione et 
quomodo differt ab alia voluntaria, que scilicet est pecuniatiua ” 50 and “sic 
ergo patet determinatio proposite questionis et per consequens omnia que 
pertinent ad formalem rationem possessionis et modum ”. 51 

The result is a “commentary” that succeeds in being very often almost 
shorter than the authoritative text on which it comments. One could legit¬ 
imately raise the question of whether Raimundus’ commentary could be 
used as an instrument for the actual reading of Aristotle’s Politics or rather 
it was intended to substitute it in some way, in order to avoid being con¬ 
fronted directly with the awkward text of Moerbeke’s translation. I am 
inclined to think that Raimundus’ commentary possesses features that can 
be connected to both functions. On one hand, the links to the com¬ 
mented text, such as the divisio textus , would be difficult to understand if 
the reader was not expected to have the actual Latin version of the Politics 
at his disposal. On the other hand, such a work could also provide an 
exposition of the main tenets of Aristotle’s thought, rendering almost 


47 Raimundus, Sententia, VI, 7, f. 68 vb : “nam talis principatus alicubi est tantum unus, 

puta in paruis ciuitatibus ubi ea que ad deum pertinent ab unico homine regi possunt, 

sicut diceremus de uno paupere curato, alicubi autem sunt multi et separati, id est in 
officiis ipsis distincti, sicut diceremus de variis ebdomadariis in ecclesia collegiata et in 
magna uilla”. Cf. Arist., PoL, 1321b34-40 (ed. cit ., above, n. 43), 487. 

48 See Fioravanti 1979 (op. cit., above, n. 41), but also U. Meier, Mensch und Burger. Die 
Stadt im Denken spatmittelalterlicher Theologen, Philosophen und Juristen, Miinchen 1994, in part. 
63-96. 

49 Raimundus, Sententia, I, 6, f. 50 rb . 

50 Raimundus, Sententia, I, 7, f. 50 va . 

51 Raimundus, Sententia, I, 9, f. 51 ra . 
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superfluous—at least at a certain level—the time consuming effort of inter¬ 
preting in depth, word for word, Moerbeke’s difficult translation . 52 


Raimundus 9 sources 

From such a commentary one would hardly expect originality. In fact, 
initial comparison of Raimundus 5 work with the corresponding parts of 
Aquinas 5 Sententia libri Politicorum reveals, as I pointed out in a previous 
contribution , 53 that Thomas is the main source of inspiration for the 
Franciscan friar. From the Sententia of the Dominican master, Raimundus 
takes not only the distinction in chapters, which diverges in many respects 
from that of Albert the Great , 54 but also many expressions, which are lit¬ 
erally reproduced in his commentary. Raimundus 5 dependence on Aquinas 
clearly results from the following comparison. The Dominican master does 
not only influence Raimundus 5 understanding of the structure and of the 
meaning of Aristotle’s text, but also the wording itself of his commentary. 


Aristoteles 55 


Thomas de Aquino 56 

Circa primum tria 
facit: primo proponit 
communitatem per- 
sone ad personam; 
secundo ponit com¬ 
munitatem domus, 
que complectitur 
diuersas personarum 
communicationes, ibi: 


Raimundus 57 

Et idcirco subdit hie trip- 
licem communitatem 
specifice distinctam, una 
scilicet persone ad per¬ 
sonam, alia uero com- 
municatio domus que 
utique complectit in se 
diuersas personas; alia 
autem communicatio 


52 Jean Dunbabin is persuaded, for example, that Vernani’s Sententia bears similar fea¬ 
tures; see Guido Vemani of Rimini’s Commentary on Aristotle’s ‘ Politics’ , in: Traditio, 44 (1988), 
376: “Though at first glance his work looks like a conventional scholastic literal com¬ 
mentary, it soon becomes clear that it was meant to be read instead of it, not an acces¬ 
sory to it. It is, in fact, a potted version.” 

53 La diffusione della Politica e la definizione di un linguaggio politico aristotelico, in: Quaderni 
Storici, 102 (1999), 677-704, in part. 691. 

54 On this subject, see F. Cheneval, Considerations presque philosophiques sur les commentaires 
de la Politique d’Albert le Grand et de Thomas d’Aquin, in: Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophic 
und Theologie, 45 (1998), 56-83. 

55 Arist., Pol., I, 1252a26-b6 (ed. cit., above, n. 43), 3-4. 

56 Thomas de Aquino, Sententia libri Politicorum, I, 1/a, in: Opera Omnia iussu Leonis XIII 
edita, XLVIII, Romae 1971, 73-4. 

57 Raimundus, Sententia, I, 1, f. 49 ra . Expressions which are identical with those of Aquinas 
are bold-faced. 
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Necesse itaque primum 
combinari sine invicem 
non possibiles esse, puta 
feminam et masculum 
generationis gratia (et 
hoc non ex electione, 
sed sicut in aliis anima- 
libus et plantis naturale 
appetere quale ipsum 
tale derelinquere 
alterum), 


principans autem et 
subiectum natura 
propter salutem (quod 
quidem enim potest 
mente praevidere, prin¬ 
cipans natura et domi- 
nans natura, quod 
autem potest haec cor- 
pore facere, subiectum 
et natura servum: 
propter quod domino et 
servo idem expedit). 


Ex hiis quidem igitur 
duabus etc., tertio ponit 
communitatem uici que 
est ex pluribus multitu- 
dinibus, ibi Ex pluribus 
autem domibus etc. (. . .). 
Duarum autem commu- 
nicationum personalium 
primo ponit earn que 
est maris et femine. (. . .) 
prima combinatio est 
personarum que sine 
inuicem esse non pos- 
sunt, scilicet maris et 
femine; huiusmodi enim 
combinatio est propter 
generationem per quam 
producuntur et mares et 
femine, et ex hoc patet 
quod sine invicem esse 
non possunt. 

(• • ;) 

Deinde cum dicit 
Principans autem etc. ponit 
secundam communica- 
tionem personarum, sci¬ 
licet principantis et 
subiecti; et hec etiam 
communicatio est a 
natura propter salutem: 
natura enim non solum 
intendit generationem, 
set etiam quod generata 
saluentur. Et quod hoc 
quidem contingat in 
hominibus per commu- 
nicationem principantis 
et subiecti, ostendit per 
hoc quod ille est natu- 
raliter principans et 
dominans qui suo intel¬ 
lect potest preuidere ea 


uici, que etiam uarias 
domos aut plures 
multitudines in 
se claudit. Prima igitur 
communitas, scilicet 
persone ad per¬ 
sonam, est duplex, una 
scilicet communicatio 
maris et femine gra¬ 
tia generationis, quia 
sine mutua combina- 
tione non possunt sibi 
similem post se relin- 
quere, nec ipsi possunt 
pro se etiam stare. 


Alia uero combinatio 
scilicet (?) personalis 
est principantis et 
subiecti et hec etiam 
est necessaria ac a 
natura intenta; natura 
enim non solum 
intendit quod homines 
generentur, sed etiam 
quod geniti saluantur 
et ideo dicit quod ille 
naturaliter est princeps 
principans et pre- 
dominans qui suo 
intellectu potest 
preuidere que neces¬ 
saria sunt humane uite; 
ille uero, qui talia ab 
alio non a se preuisa 
potest exequi ac opere 
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que congruunt saluti, 
puta consequendo 
proficua et repellendo 
nociua. Ille autem qui 
potest per fortitudinem 
corporis implere opere 
quod sapiens mente 
preuiderit, est naturaliter 
subiectus et seruus. 


implere, debet esse 

seruus naturaliter et 
subiectus. 


A second example reveals beyond any doubt that Raimundus chooses 
Aquinas as its model: 


Thomas de Aquino 58 

De quibus tria dicit: primo quidem 
quod in utraque harum coniuga- 
tionum est quedam prelatio siue 
quidam principatus; uir enim princi- 
patur mulieri et pater filiis, non qui¬ 
dem sicut seruis set sicut liberis, in 
quo differunt hii duo principatus a 
principatu despotico. 

Secundum est quod hii duo principa¬ 
tus non sunt unius modi, set uir prin- 
cipatur mulieri politico principatu, id 
est sicut aliquis qui eligitur in rec- 
torem ciuitatis preest; set pater preest 
filiis regali principatu. Et hoc ideo 
quia pater habet plenariam potes- 
tatem super filios sicut et rex in 
regno; set uir non habet plenariam 
potestatem super uxorem quantum ad 


Raimundus 59 

. . . de quibus primo et principaliter 
tria dicit. Quorum primum est quod 
in utraque istarum congregationum 

est quedam prelatio siue quidam 
principatus; vir enim principatur 
mulieri et pater filiis, et hoc qui¬ 
dem non sicut dominus seruis, 
sed sicut liberis, et in hoc quidem 
conueniunt hii principatus duo 
inter se, ac differunt despotico. 
Secundum est quod etiam hii duo 
principatus non sunt omnino 
unius modi, sed vir preest mulieri 
politico principatu, id est [quia in 
regno] sicut ille qui eligitur preest 
ciuitati, sed pater preest filiis 
regali principatu, id est quia 
habet plenariam potestatem 
super filios sicut et rex in regno, 
vir autem non habet potestatem 


58 Thomas de Aquino, Sententia libri Politicorum, I, 10 (ed. cit., above, n. 56), 113; cf. Arist., 
Pol ., 1259a37-b4 (ed. cit., above, n. 43), 49-50. 

59 Raimundus, Sententia , I, 11, f. 51 rb . 
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omnia, set secundum quod exigit lex 
matrimonii, sicut et rector ciuitatis 
habet potestatem super ciues secun¬ 
dum statuta. 

Tertio autem manifestat hos duos 
principatus esse secundum naturam, 
quia semper quod est principalius in 
natura principatur, ut supra habitum 
est; set masculus est naturaliter princi- 
palior femina, nisi aliquid accidat 
preter naturam sicut in hominibus 
effeminatis; et similiter pater est natu¬ 
raliter principalior filio, sicut antiquius 
iuniore et sicut perfectum imperfecto: 
ergo naturaliter masculus principatur 
femine et pater filio 


plenariam super uxorem, sed 
secundum quod lex matrimonii 

requiritur, sic etiam et rector ciui¬ 
tatis super ciues secundum 
statuta ciuitatis solum. 

Tertium est quod ambo isti princi¬ 
patus sunt secundum naturam, 
nam semper secundum naturam 
illud quod principalius est princi¬ 
patur; vir autem principalior est 
femina ut in pluribus, nisi aliud a 
casu contingat, et pater etiam filio. 


As a matter of fact, Raimundus omits a lot of materials available in 
Aquinas, such as the internal divisio textus of each chapter, some excursus 
and also interesting observations. For example, he does not even men¬ 
tion Aquinas’ discussion regarding the monarchical nature of family gov¬ 
ernment. 60 There are, as a matter of fact, very few passages that can not 
be explained with reference to Aquinas’ text and to Raimundus’ inten¬ 
tion to simplify and shorten his model. At first sight, one could be tempted 
to interpret “ sententia abbreviate z” as meaning “summary of Aquinas’ sententia". 
This, however, would not be fair, as some data cannot be traced back 
to Aquinas’ work. An interesting passage can be found in chapter 13 of 
the second book, where Raimundus clearly avoids falling in the erroneous 
identification of Tessali and Thessalonicenses which could be found both in 


60 Raimundus, Sententia , I, 6, f. 50 ra : “secundum etiam scilicet quod nec est idem quod 
yconomica, nam sicut statim dictum est, despotica est principatus servorum, yconomica 
vero omnium habitantium in domo quorum aliqui sunt liberi,//50 rb //aliqui uero serui.”. 
Compare Thomas de Aquino, Sententia libri Politicorum, I, 5, (ed. cit., above, 56), 94: “cum 
despotia sit principatus servorum, yconomica uero omnium qui habitant in domo, quo¬ 
rum quidam sunt serui et quidam liberi. DifFert ergo yconomica a politica in hoc quod 
yconomica est quedam monarchia, idest principatus unius, omnis enim domus regitur ab 
uno qui est paterfamilias”. Aquinas then discusses a possible objection to Aristode’s state¬ 
ment: nothing of this discussion surfaces in Raimundus’ text. 
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Aquinas and Albert, although he then confuses Lacedemoni and Tessali . 61 
Moreover, in the first book, Raimundus reads celmostina instead of tekno- 
factiva\ this reading is not listed among the variants of critical edition of 
Moerbeke’s translation used by Aquinas, and does not appear even in 
Albert. 62 That this scribal error, however, is not isolated is confirmed by 
the fact that it surfaces also in Ockham’s Dialogus , in the chapter devoted 
to an explanation of fundamental concepts of the Aristotelian Politics , 63 
This situation seems to hint at the fact that one manuscript tradition car¬ 
ried in fact this mistaken reading, although it is difficult to reach further 
results because of the lack of a critical edition of the Latin translation of 
the Politics . 64 At any rate, this can be considered a clue that Raimundus 
chose to follow very strictly Aquinas’ lead in commenting on Aristode, 
but had at disposal also other materials, which could allow him to go 
beyond the text of the Dominican master. 

Shifting our attention to the third book throws more light on the 
sources that Raimundus used. From the first chapter, resemblances to 
Aquinas’ Sententia become all of a sudden extremely vague. A comparison 
with Grech’s edition shows, in fact, that from the first chapter Raimundus 
is following Peter of Auvergne’s commentary. 65 


61 Raimundus, Sententia, II, 13, f. 54 ra ' b : “... et primo quantum ad servos, dicens quod 
isti thessali, id est lacedemoni male se habebant in regimine seruorum suorum”. Cf. 
Cheneval 1998 {op. cit., above, n. 54). 

62 Thomas de Aquino, Sententia libri Politicomm, I, 2 (ed. cit., above, n. 56), 82; Albertus 
Magnus, In libros Politicorum Commentarii, I, 2, ed. P. Jammy, Lugduni 1651, 12; “celmostina” 
is not recorded by F. Susemihl, in Arist., Pol. I, 3, 1253b 10 {ed. cit., above, n. 43), 11-2. 

63 See Wilhelm von Ockham, Texte zur politischen Theorie, Exzerpte aus dem Dialogus, ed. 
J. Miethke, Stuttgart 1995, 136, 363 (from Ockham’s Dialogus, III, I, ii, 3) cf. also the on¬ 
line edition in progress by J. Kilcullen, J. Scott, V. Leppin, J. Ballweg, G. Knysh, http:// 
britac3.britac.ac.uk/pubs/dialogus/31 d.pdf ., which accepts “celmostina”. 

64 Susemihl’s meritorious efforts, whose results he published appended to his edition of 
the Greek text cannot obviously substitute for a still badly needed critical edition of 
Moerbeke’s translation. 

65 About the literal commentary attributed to Peter of Auvergne, besides the contribu¬ 
tions mentioned by Fliieler 1992 {op. cit., above, n. 2), I, 86-100 see L. Lanza, Aspetti della 
ricezione della “Politica” aristotelica nel XIII secolo: Pietro dAlvemia, in: Studi medievali, 3° ser., 
35 (1994), 643-94; brief remarks concerning the VIII book in F. A. Gallo, Anima e corpo 
nelVascolto della musica: il raptus secondo Pietro dAlvemia, in: C. Casagrande - S. Vecchio (eds.), 
Anima e corpo nella cultura medievale. Atti del V Convegno di studi della societa Italiaria per 
lo Studio del Pensiero Medievale, Venezia, 25-28 settembre 1995, SISMEL - Edizioni del 
Galluzzo, Firenze 1999, 231-3. 
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Thomas de Aquino 66 

Ei qui de politia considerat 
etc. Postquam Philoso- 
phus in secundo libro 
inquisiuit de politiis 
secundum traditionem 
aliorum, hie incipit pro¬ 
sequi de eis secundum 
propriam opinionem. 
(...) 


Circa primum duo facit: 
primo ostendit quod ad 
tractandum de politiis 
necesse est primo con- 
siderare de ciuitate; 
secundo ostendit quod 
ad tractandum de ciui¬ 
tate necesse est conside- 
rare quid sit ciuis (. . .) 

Et hoc probat duplici 
ratione: quarum prima 
est quia de hoc potest 
esse dubitatio. Dubitant 
enim aliqui circa aliqua 
negotia utrum sint facta 
a ciuitate, puta cum sint 
facta a tyranno, uel a 
diuitibus ciuitatis. 

(...) 


Petrus de Alvernia 67 

Ei autem qui de politia etc. 
Postquam Philosophus 
pertransivit opiniones 
antiquorum de politia, 
reprobando eas quan¬ 
tum ad male dicta, 
approbando autem 
quantum ad bene dicta, 
in isto tertio libro prose¬ 
quitur secundum inten- 
tionem suam de ipsa 
(...) 

Primo probat quod 
debentem considerare de 
politia oportet conside¬ 
rare de civitate prius. 
Secundo ostendit quod 
debentem considerare de 
civitate, oportet consi¬ 
derare de cive. 

(...) 

Et subdit rationem. Quia 
illud de cuius quidditate 
contingit dubitare in 
politicis oportet conside¬ 
rare debentem conside¬ 
rare de politia. Sed in 
politia quandoque du- 
bium est quid est civi- 
tas. Aliquando enim 
dubitant de actionibus 
et contractibus factis, 


Raimundus 68 

Ei autem qui de policia 
considerat etc. Postquam 
philosophus in prece- 
denti libro recitauit 
opiniones aliorum de 
policia reprobando eos 
quantum ad male dicta 
et approbando quantum 
ad bene dicta, nunc in 
isto tercio libro incipit 
de ipsa policia secun¬ 
dum propriam opi¬ 
nionem. 

(...)_ 

premictit duo, quorum 
primum est quod volen- 
tem considerare de 
policia oportet primo 
considerare de ciuitate, 
secundum est quod 
uolentem hec facere, 
scilicet considerare de 
ciuitate, oportet etiam 
considerare de ciue; 
et quodlibet etiam 
horum probat etiam 
duplici ratione; pro 
primo enim est talis 
ratio sua prima: illud 
enim de cuius quiddi¬ 
tate contingit in politicis 
dubitare necesse est 
considerari ab eo qui 
vult de policia tractare, 
sed in policia quan- 


66 Thomas de Aquino, Sententia libri Politicorum, III, 1 (ed. cit., above, n. 56), 186; cf. 
Arist., Pol., Ill, 1274b32-39 (ed. cit., above, n. 43), 150-1. 

67 Petrus de Alvernia, Scriptum super libros Politicorum, III, 1, ed. in: G. M. Grech, The 
Commentary of Peter of Auvergne on Aristotle's Politics, Roma 1967, 73-5. 

68 Raimundus, Sententia, III, 1, f. 55 rb . 
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Secunda ratio est quia 
tota intentio eorum qui 
tractant de politiis et de 
legislatione, negotiatur 
circa ciuitatem, quia 
politia nihil aliud est 
quam ordo inhabitan- 
tium ciuitatem. 


utrum civitas egerit vel 
contractum fecerit. 

(...) 


Et dicit quod in politia 
oportet considerare de 
illo quod omnes legisla¬ 
tors et politici conside- 
rant. Nunc autem 
omnes considerant de 
civitate. Quod declarat: 
nam videmus quod 
totum negotium sive 
negotiatio legislatoris 
politici versatur circa 
civitatem. Quod apparet 
quia politia non est 
aliud quam ordo inhabi- 
tantium in civitatem. 
Tota autem intentio et 
negotium legislatoris ver¬ 
satur circa ordinem in- 
habitantium in ciuitate, 
quare et circa civitatem. 


doque dubium est quid 
sit ciuitas seu de factis 
in ea, an sint facta per 
ciuitatem uel per per¬ 
sonam singularem, ergo 
etc. 

Secunda ratio: quia in 
politia necesse est con¬ 
siderare de illo quod 
omnes legislators et 
politici considerant, talis 
est civitas; policia enim 
non est aliud quam 
ordo habitantium in 
ciuitate. Circa hoc 
autem, id est ordinem 
habitantium in ciuitate 
versatur tota intentio 
legislatoris, ergo etcetera 


The surprising fact, of course, is not that Raimundus was compelled, at 
a certain point, to abandon Aquinas, whose commentary was left unfinished, 
as is well known. It is more interesting to note that he passed to Peter 
of Auvergne already at the very beginning of the third book, while Aquinas 
could still offer six chapters. Rather than a choice, however, this state of 
affairs could depend on the materials which were available to him. Probably 
he had access to a manuscript belonging to the group that contains only 
the first two books of Aquinas’ commentary, and substituted the fragment 
of the commentary on the third book with the parallel portion of text 
by Peter of Auvergne. 69 


69 G. M. Grech, The manuscript tradition of Peter of Auvergne’s inedited commentary on Aristotle’s 
Politics , in: Angelicum, 41 (1964), 438-49 lists 12 manuscripts which contain Peter’s six par¬ 
allel “lessons”. Edition in: id., The Commentary of Peter of Auvergne on Aristotle’s Politics. The 
Unedited part: Book III , less. I- VI, Rome 1967. The rest of Peter’s Commentary is edited 
together with Aquinas’ work, for example in Thomas Aquinas, In octo libros Politicorum 
Aristotelis Exposition ed. R. M. Spiazzi, Torino-Roma 1951, 141-438. 
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From the beginning of the third book onwards, Peter of Auvergne 
takes up the role played by Aquinas before. There can be no doubt that 
Raimundus made an intensive use of this commentary, as many literal 
correspondences reveal; it is at any rate his most influential source. Two 
examples, taken from different books, should provide enough evidence 
for this claim. 


Petrus de Alvernia 70 

In prima dicit, quod prima species 
popularis, quae maxime dicitur 
popularis, est in qua principantur 
secundum omnimodam aequalitatem. 
Et hoc apparet; quia lex fuit in tali 
politia, quod de honoribus non plus 
distribueretur diuitibus quam egenis 
vel virtuosis quam non virtuosis; sed 
aequaliter istis et illis. Iterum dicebat 
lex, quod isti non magis deberent 
dominari quam illi nec e converso, 
sed isti et illi indifferenter, quia sunt 
similes vel aequales. Et ideo quia 
aequalitatem habent in libertate, ae¬ 
qualiter debent dominari et recipere 
de honoribus, non plus unus quam 
alter. (. . .) 

Et quod ista species sit popularis, 
probat sic. In ista enim specie politiae 
dominatur populus sive multitudo, 
quia omnes sunt aequales secundum 
libertatem et principatus distribuitur 
secundum ipsam. Et ideo multitudo 
tota dominatur: sed ubi multitudo 
dominatur popularis est: haec igitur 
est una species popularis. 


Raimundus 71 

Quarum prima est que maxime est 
democratia, ut dicit, quando aliqui 
principantur secundum omnimodam 
equalitatem, nam lex ut dicit fuit in 
tali policia quod de honoribus non 
plus distribueretur diuitibus quam 
egenis, nec plus uirtuosis quam non 
uirtuosis, sed equaliter hiis et aliis, 
nec plus dominarentur. 


Et quod ista species sit democratia 
probat per hoc quod in ista domi¬ 
natur tota multitudo, quia omnes sunt 
equales secundum liber[alijtatem; ubi 
autem tota multitudo dominatur, 
democratia est, ergo hec est una 
species democratic. 


70 Petrus de Alvernia, Scriptum super libros Politicorum, IV, 4 (ed. cit ., above, n. 67), 202-3; 
cf. Arist., Pol. IV, 1291b32-38 (ed. cit ., above, n. 43), 395. 

71 Raimundus, Sententia, IV, 4, f. 60 rb . 
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Petrus de Alvemia 72 

In prima dicit, quod circa praedicta 
incidunt duae dubitationes (. . .) Qua- 
rum una est: cum sint duae vitae 
hominis magis principales, scilicet 
practica et speculativa, quae istarum 
sit eligibilior: utrum ilia quae consistit 
in communicatione civili, scilicet 
activa, vel ilia que peregrina est et 
absoluta ab huiusmodi communica¬ 
tione civili, scilicet contemplativa. 

(•••)• 

Secunda dubitatio est, que sit optima 
respublica simpliciter, et quae optima 
ordinatio civitatis, supposito quod sit 
magis eligibilis vita civilis (. . .) 

Dat modum considerandi de istis 
dubitationibus, dicens, quoniam con- 
siderare de hoc quod est eligibile 
omnibus, aut etiam pluribus, est opus 
intellectus civilis et pertinet ad specu- 
lationem eius, non autem considerare 
illud quod est eligibile huic uel illi; 
quoniam considerat bonum commune 
per se, bonum autem huius uel illius 
non nisi in ordine ad bonum com¬ 
mune. Ideo nos intendimus hunc 
modum speculationis circa praedictas 
dubitationes considerando eas secun¬ 
dum quod referuntur ad totam civi- 
tatem et non secundum quod 
referuntur ad hunc vel ad ilium 
civem. Hoc enim modo considerare 
de ipsis est accessorium. 


Raimundus 73 

Hoc premisso mouet hie duas utiles 
questiones, quarum prima est: cum 
sint due uite hominis principales, 
scilicet practica et speculatiua, que 
istarum est eligibilior: utrum ilia que 
consistit in communicatione ciuili, 
scilicet politica, uel ilia que peregrina 
est, scilicet solitaria, et a politica 
comunicatione absoluta, id est sepa¬ 
rata et sequestrata, scilicet speculatiua. 

Secunda questio est supposito quod 
politi<c>a, que politia uel qualis 
potest et debet simpliciter optima 
reputari. 

Subdit etiam Philosophus se non 
intendere hie bonitatem huius uel 
illius puta uite solitarie uel politice 
quo ad primam questionem nec talis 
uel talis politie quo ad secundam 
comparare quo ad hunc hominem uel 
ilium, hoc enim ipse reputat accesso¬ 
rium, id est secundarium prout dicit, 
sed potius illud quod est principale, 
scilicet quod respectu totius communi- 
tatis hec bonitas comparatur 


72 Petrus de Alvernia, Scriptum super libros Politicorum, VII, 2 (ed. cit., above, n. 67), 344; 
cf. Arist, Pol . VII, 1324al2-23 (ed. cit., above, n. 43), 245-6. 

73 Raimundus, Sententia, VII, 2, f. 69 va ; Burley’s treatment of the same passages is rather 
different, cf. VII, tr. 1, 2 (cf. Gualterus Burley, Expositio super librum Politicorum, IV, 4, 1, 
ms. Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica, Borghes. 129), ff. 101 vb -102 vb . 
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Some passages, however, hint at the possibility that Raimundus had access 
to information not included in Auvergne’s text. For example, the Latin 
text Raimundus is using witnesses some readings that could not be found 
in Peter of Auvergne, e.g. “salsiciam” instead of “cibum”. 74 In another 
passage concerning Hercules, while clearly depending on Peter for the 
explanation, Raimundus reads “eracleam”, instead of “Herculem”. 75 Both 
readings occur also in Albert the Great; this state of affairs alone, how¬ 
ever, cannot prove that he was using the commentary of the German 
Dominican master. “Salsiciam” and “Eraclea” are in fact variants of 
Moerbeke’s text, which Susemihl accepted in his edition. A somewhat 
stronger suspicion in the same sense can be raised, because in agreement 
with Albert, but not with Peter, Raimundus erroneously asserts in another 
passage that Laconica is a region located in Magna Graecia, at his time 
Italy: “Fuit olim in laconica regione que quondam dicebatur magna gre- 
cia et nunc apulia nominatur”. 76 Also the idea that Thrasibulus was a 
poet could have come to Raimundus from Albert. 77 This scant evidence 


74 Raimundus, Sententia, III, 9, f. 57 ra : “et gubernator nauis melius iudicat de guber- 
naculo quam carpentarius et salsiciam, id est pulmentum, melius iudicat epulans quam 
coquus”; Petrus de Alvernia, Scriptum super libros Politicorum, III, 9 (ed. cit., above, n. 67), 
152: “similiter nauta gubernaculum accipit a carpentario, et melius iudicat de ipso quam 
carpentarius; sic et conviva de epulis melius iudicat quam coquus”. But see Arist., Pol. Ill 
1282a22 (ed. cit., above, n. 43), 196: “et gubernaculum gubernator carpentario et salsitiam 
epulans et non coquus”. Albert the Great uses this the variant “salsiciam”: Albertus Magnus, 
In libros Politicorum , III, 7 (ed. cit., above, n. 62), 166: “et gubernaculum gubernator, sup¬ 
ple, melius iucat carpentario, et saltitiam epulans, sed non coquus”. 

75 Raimundus, Sententia, III, 12, f. 57 vb : “. . .probat idem per factum quorundam nau- 
tarum qui quendam nobilem nautam, scilicet eracleam ob hoc ad navigandum secum 
accipere noluerunt, timentes, supple, ut quia si excedebat eos in arte nauigandi vellet nimis 
pro tempore dominari”; but see Aristoteles, Politica. Ill, 1284a22-25, ed. cit., p 209: “fabu- 
latur autem et Argonautas Heracleam dereliquisse propter talem causam, non enim voluisse 
ipsum ducere Argo [id est navem] cum aliis tamquam excedentem multum nautas”; Albertus 
Magnus, In libros Politicorum, III, 8 (ed. cit., above, n. 62), 177: “Fabulantur autem et 
Argonauta Heracleam derelinquisse, id est quod Heracleas derelinquit alios nautas, et expul¬ 
sus ab eis propter talem causam. Et ponit rationem, ibi, non enim volens ipsum ducere 
Argo, id est navem cum aliis. Et ponit causam, ibi, tamquam excedentem multum nautas”. 

76 Gf. Albertus Magnus, In libros Politicorum, III, 9 (ed. cit., above, n. 62), 182: “est enim 
Laconica provincia pars Italiae, quae quondam magna Graecia dicebatur”; Petrus de 
Alvernia, Scriptum super libros Politicorum, III, 13 (ed. cit., above, n. 67), 169: “. . . qui fuit in 
Laconica regione . . .”; cf. Arist., Pol. Ill, 1285a3-4 (ed. cit., above, n. 43), 213. 

77 Raimundus, Sententia, V, 8, f. 64 va : “Quod quidam tyrannus consilium semel petens 
a quodam poeta, scilicet trassibulo, qualiter principatus suus diu durare posset audiuit ab 
eo oportunum esse quod excedentes spicas euelleret, per quod sibi dabat intelligi quod 
interficeret et tolleret de medio (. . .) diuites insignes”. compare Albertus Magnus, In libros 
Politicorum, III, 8 (ed. cit., above, n. 62), 178. To my knowledge, of the two Thrasibulus 
mentioned in Aristode’s Politics neither is considered a poet by Peter of Auvergne. Cf. 
Arist., Pol., III 1284a26-33 (ed. cit., above, n. 43), 208-9; V 131 la20, p. 559; V 1312bl9-27, 
pp. 568-9, V 1315b38, p. 590 and Petrus de Alvernia, Scriptum super libros Politicorum, III, 
12 (ed. cit., above, n. 67), 165; V, 8, (ed. cit.), 284; V, 10, 290-1; V, 12, 303. 
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does not prove beyond any doubt that Raimundus knew Albert’s com¬ 
mentary; it still remains possible that, although preferring always Peter’s 
division in chapters (which is often different from that of Albert), he had 
somehow access to materials related to the Commentary of the German 
master. Perhaps marginal notes added to a copy of the Latin text of the 
Politics would be sufficient to collect such information. 

These few examples at least hint at the fact that Raimundus was 
acquainted with sources different from Aquinas’ commentary and its con¬ 
tinuation by Peter of Auvergne. In one case, I think, it is possible to 
identify his source. This opportunity is provided by a passage in the fourth 
book, where, at the very end of chapter 11, our author observes: “Ultimo 
epilogat ea que determinata sunt in principio istius quarti libri, scilicet in 
tribus tractatibus precedentibus. 78 At first glance, these remarks sound 
rather odd, as Raimundus did not previously divide the books into trac- 
tatus ; to such a division he makes further reference in the following chap¬ 
ter, asserting that there the fourth tractatus begins. 79 Strangely enough, 
these seem to be the only two passages of the commentary where a divi¬ 
sion of the books into different tractatus appears, a rather casual practice 
that is abandoned quite soon, while—as we have seen—Raimundus often 
uses “tractatus” (singular) as distinguished from prologus. I think that the 
most convincing explanation for this state of affairs is that this fragment 
of subdivision derives from a source of Raimundus’. As a matter of fact, 
among the commentaries known to me, Walter is the only one to divide 
very carefully each of the books into tractatus , and then each of the trac¬ 
tatus into capitula , capitula into partes , and partes into particule . 80 Moreover, 
a comparison easily shows that Burley distinguishes four tractatus in the 
fourth book, and places the beginning of his fourth tractatus exactly at the 
beginning of chapter 12 according to Peter of Auvergne’s division, which 
is taken up by Raimundus. 81 A further passage in the fifth book strength¬ 
ens the assumption that Raimundus depends on Burley. Beginning his 
commentary on chapter 10 of the Fifth Book, Raimundus, who is as usual 


78 Raimundus, Sententia, IV, 11, f. 61™. 

79 Raimundus, Sententia , IV, 12, f. 61 va : “Hie in isto 4° tractatu docet philosophus que 
et quales operationes cuiuslibet ciuitatis sunt ducentes eas in debitos fines suos”. 

80 About this commentary, its manuscript tradition and relevant secondary sources, see 
Flueler 1992 {op. cit., above, n. 2), II, 13-22. 

81 Gualterus Burley, Expositio super librum Politicorum , IV, 4, 1 {ms. cit., above, n. 73), f. 
68 rb : “Tractatus quartus de tribus per se partibus politiarum que sunt consiliatiuum, prin- 
cipatiuum et iudicatiuum et continet tria capitula: primum est de consiliatiuo; secundum 
ibi habita autem , est de principatiuo; tertium ibi reliquum autem est de iudicatiuo. Rursum autem 
cum dixerimus. Capitulum primum continet. ..”. Cf. Petrus de Alvemia, Scriptum super libros 
Politicorum, IV, 12 {ed. cit., above, n. 67), 230: “Rursum autem cum dixerimus...”. 
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faithfully following Peter of Auvergne’s division, observes that “melius 
secundum alios” the section should begin with a different lemma. 82 For 
the readers of a laconic writer such as Raimundus, these words are 
extremely important, as they confirm that the commentator compared at 
least two different commentaries. As a matter of fact, it is Burley who 
adopts, as a starting point of this section of his work, exacdy the lemma 
Raimundus quotes as the better solution. 83 An acquaintance with Burley’s 
commentary emerges therefore between the lines of Raimundus, who 
apparendy drew on the successful work of the English master. 

To sum up, it seems difficult to deny that Raimundus knew Burley’s 
divisions of the Politics , 84 although we cannot rule out the possibility that 
his acquaintance with the work of the English master was indirect, that 
is, through a mediation we do not know yet. 

Besides establishing that Raimundus knew directly at least Aquinas’ 
and Peter of Auvergne commentaries, perhaps had some access to infor¬ 
mation present in Albert, and certainly was acquainted with some aspects 
of Burley’s commentary, this examination of possible sources throws new 
light on the way he worked. The task of composing a sententia abbreuiata 
of Aristode’s Politics did not prevent him, apparently, from having recourse 
to more than one commentary. In other words, he did not limit himself 


82 Raimundus, Sententia , V, 10, f. 65 ra : “In capitulo sequenti, scilicet x°, quod incipit ibi 
Eorum qui propter honorem amorem etc., uel melius secundum alios ibi: Corrumpitur autem tyrannis 
dat causas et principia corrumpentia monarchiam in speciali . . .” Cf. Petrus de Alvernia, 
Scriptum super libros Politicorum, V, 10 (ed. cit ., above, n. 67), 289; a further passage of Peter’s, 
not placed at the beginning of the chapter, seems to have influenced Raimundus, cf. 
p. 290: “Deinde cum dicit ‘corrumpitur autem’ determinat causas et principia corruptionis 
monarchiarum in speciali”. (See also Arist., Pol. V, 1312a21ss. (ed. cit., above, n. 43), 566-8). 

83 Gualterus Burley, Expositio super librum Politicorum, V, 3, 2 (ms. cit., above, n. 73), f. 
82 vb : “ Corrumpitur autem tirannis. Istud est secundum capitulum secunde partis principalis de 
causis speciahbus corruptionis monarchiarum”. 

84 Assuming Raimundus’ dependence on Burley casts some light also on the a possible 
source of the closing words of Raimundus’ sententia, where he states: “Et in hoc philoso- 
phus terminat librum octauum politicorum, quantum scilicet adhuc de greco transferri 
poterat in latinum”. (Raimundus, Sententia, VIII, 3, f. 75 vb ; Raimundus had already men¬ 
tioned his persuasion: Sententia, VII, 1, f. 69 ra : “Licet ille liber non uideatur perfecte trans¬ 
late”). Such a closing remark, which we do not find either in Albert or in Peter of 
Auvergne, could be reminiscent of Burley’s conclusion: “Et in hoc finitur intencio aristotelis 
super totum quod translatum est de greco in latinum super librum politicorum” (Gualterus 
Burley, Expositio super librum Politicorum, VIII, 2, 2 (ms. cit., above, n. 73), f. 148. See Fliieler 
1992 (op. cit., above, n. 2), II, 16-8). This agreement between the two commentators, how¬ 
ever, could also be explained in a different way, that is, thinking that they were both 
inspired by the words of the colophon which was widespread, as Susemihl has already 
indicated: “reliqua huius opens in greco nondum inveni”; cf. Arist. Pol. 1342b33-34 (ed. cit., 
above, n. 43), 372 (in the apparatus). According to Fliieler’s catalogue, the author of the 
commentary attributed to Henry Totting of Oyta was also well acquainted with the idea 
that Moerbeke’s translation was incomplete, cf. Fliieler 1992 (op. cit., above, n. 2), II, 25. 
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to shorten the Aquinas/Auvergne commentary, but found it important to 
have a look at other works. From the traditional point of view in the 
history of political thought, which tends to emphasize the importance of 
doctrinal originality, Raimundus’ commentary may appear disappointing, 
because he concentrates his efforts on a brief summary of Aristotle’s sen- 
tentia. From the point of view of the Franciscan friar, on the contrary, 
the task of facilitating access to Aristode’s political work seem to have 
been an important one, which he tried to accomplish carefully, gather¬ 
ing information from more than one source. In this way, his sententia is 
representative of an effort at mediating Aristotle’s political work to the 
Latin West, although other commentaries enjoyed a much greater success. 85 


Dating Raimundus 3 Commentary 

Establishing Raimundus’ dependence on Burley is a substantial contri¬ 
bution also to the dating of the commentary. The debated question of 
the date of Burley’s commentary, which is transmitted with different pro¬ 
logues, seems to have been settled by Flueler, according to whom Burley 
began working at it in 1338-9, finishing his task by 1342. 86 This amounts 
to say that Raimundus’ commentary was composed in the mid 1340s at 
the earliest, not long before the only extant copy, which is dated by 
Concetta Luna to the middle of the XTVth century, was finished. This 
conclusion is quite compatible with the paleographical evidence that 
Raimundus’ commentary was copied by the same French hand together 
with master Petrus de Cornuheda’s commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics. 
This sententia , which is preserved in two other manuscripts, can be dated 
with more precision, because it is dedicated to Bernard d’Albi when he 
was bishop of Rodez, although the author admits that he composed the 
work at the request of Peter, the son of the Baron of Barriere. Bernard 
d’Albi was bishop of Rodez from 1336 to 1338. 87 


85 This can be judged from the number of extant manuscripts; for example, Flueler 
could list 12 mss. for Peter of Auvergne, and 36 for Walter Burley. 

86 Flueler 1992 [op. cit., above, n. 2), II, 22-3. See also S. Harrison Thomson, Walter 
Burley's Commentary on the Politics of Aristotle , in: Melanges Auguste Pelzer , Louvain 1947, 557- 
78; A. Maier, %u Walter Burleys Politik-Kommentar , now in: id., Ausgehendes Mittelalter , I, Roma 
1964, 93-9. For a recent survey of Burley’s biography, see J. Ottman-R. Wood, Walter of 
Burley. His life and Works , in: Vivarium, 37 (1999), 1-23. 

87 Information about this almost unstudied commentary was first collected by A.Pelzer, 
Les versions latines des outrages de morale conserves sous le nom d’Aristote en usage au XIIP siecle , in: 
A. Pattin-E. van de Vyver (eds.), Etudes d’histoire litteraire sur la scholastique medievale , Louvain- 
Paris 1964, 151-3. 
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From a geographical point of view, as we have seen, many clues point 
to a southern French origin: Raimundus is said to be from Mimatis; other 
people carrying the same name in the papal registers and in other doc¬ 
uments are from southern France; his commentary on the Politics was 
copied by the same hand as a Commentary on the Nicomachean Ethics 
dedicated to the bishop of Rodez, which lies on the river Aveyron, not 
very far from Mende. 

Does this dating rule out the identification of the author of this com¬ 
mentary on the Politics with the Raimundus Augerii who wrote on Gratian’s 
Decretum ? From Garcia y Garcia we know that one of the manuscripts 
containing this work is of French origin and that it is called sententia 
abbreuiata as is the commentary of the Politics. The real obstacle for such 
identification remains chronology: if Garcia y Garcia is right in dating 
the sententia before 1298, then one has to imagine an unusually long 
career, extending at least for more than forty years. It is still possible, 
however, that Garcia y Garcia’s assessment may be submitted to a sub¬ 
stantial re-examination, in particular if one succeeds in weakening his 
argumentum e silentio. ss Our present stage of knowledge allows therefore only 
a conditional conclusion: if Garcia is right in identifying the two Raimundus, 
he must be to some extent wrong in dating the Sententia on the Decretum. 


Conclusion 

Many questions concerning Raimundus’ Commentary on the Politics remain 
open. Evidence collected so far allows us nevertheless to ascribe Raimundus’ 
commentary to the same trend in the study of Aristotle’s Politics which 
undoubtedly inspired Burley and Guido Vernani a decade before him. 89 
In each of these cases, in fact, we are confronted with authors who, with 


88 One could in fact think that the lack of reference to Boniface’s Liber Sextus could be 
caused by the hostility towards the Caetani pope in certain French milieus. I owe this 
suggestion to prof. Carlo Dolcini, to whom I am deeply indebted for his most valuable 
help. About the Liber Sextus see A. M. Stickler, Historia Iuris Canonici Latini. Institutions aca- 
demicas, I, Historia Fontium, Augustae Taurinorum 1950, 257-68. Uncertainty and unease 
concerning the reationship to Boniface VUI’s work emerges in particular as the title of 
Clement the V’s collection was changed by John XXII contrary to the intention of his 
predecessor (p. 266). See also Le Bras, Ch. Lefebvre, J. Rambaud, Historie du Droit et des 
Institutions de I'Eglise en Occident, VII, L'age classique, 1140-1378, Sources et theorie du droit, 
Paris 1965, in part. 247-53; 306-38 shows that interest in the Decretum in itself is still alive 
in the first half of the XIV century. 

89 J. Dunbabin, Guido Vernani of Rimini's Commentary on Aristotle's ‘ Politics' , in: Traditio, 44 
(1988), 373-88. 
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more or less sophisticated techniques, were eager to make clear to their 
readers the basic structure and the most important tenets of the Politics. 
They did not aim at commenting on Aristode word for word, 90 or at ex¬ 
plaining all his examples, but rather at producing an useful tool which 
facilitates access to Aristotle’s doctrine. 91 This aim obviously did not exclude 
in principle an ideological program, as Cheneval tried to show for Vemani, 92 
nor the expression of some personal points of view, as one can notice in 
Burley, but privileges at any rate a summarizing attitude. Not by chance, 
scholars have lamented Burley’s brevity: 93 “Abbreuiata” is also the word 
the colophon uses to describe the kind of sententia Raimundus authored. 

Raimundus’ commentary, unlike Burley’s and Peter of Conueheda’s 
(which precedes it in the same manuscript and was copied by the same 
hand), has no dedicatory prohemium , so that its origin cannot be traced 
back to the intention of pleasing some important person, who might have 
been interested in the Politics. On the other hand, it offers no clue which 
points to actual lessons held in a classroom. This state of affairs makes 
it rather difficult to figure out the context in which this text could orig¬ 
inate. I think, however, that a connection with teaching activity remains 
very likely. It seems improbable that a Franciscan friar, who did not carry 
the title of magister , and was most probably active as a lector, wrote such 
a commentary for purposes other than mediating the basics of Aristode’s 
Politics (as he had apparendy already done with the Nicomachean Ethics) to 
the students of a Franciscan studium , maybe in Southern France. Other 
examples of such “abbreviated” sententiae do exist, as it is the case for 
Francis of Ascoli’s Sententia et compilatio on the Physics , which most probably 


90 In one of his dedicatory letters, Burley admits that he could not gratify Richard of 
Bury’s wish and abstained from commenting on Aristotle’s examples: “Hoc dumtaxtat 
excepto, quia non sermones graecos interpretabor nec exponam, quia illius linguae sum 
totaliter ignarus, sed discretioni vestrae, quae sufficienter in isto idiomate est instructa, 
expositionem verborum graecorum et explanationem historiarum quae pro exemplis in 
pluribus locis ponuntur, decrevi relinquendas.”; cf. Maier 1964 [op. cit., above, n. 86), 95. 

91 From this point of view, it is telling that Walter Burley appended to each book lists 
of conclusiones singled out from his commentary; see the study of L. J. Daly, The conclusions 
of Walter Burley’s Commentary on the Politics , in: Manuscripta, 12 (1968), 78-92; 13 (1969), 
142-9; 15 (1971), 13-22. The whole issue of the techniques used by Burley would deserve, 
however, a deeper investigation. 

92 F. Cheneval, Die Rezeption de Monarchic Dantes bis zur Editio Princeps im Jahre 1559, 
Munchen 1995, 117-30. 

93 L. J. Daly, Some Motes on Walter Burley’s Commentary on the Politics, in: T. A. Sandquist- 
M. R. Powicke, (eds.), Essays in Medieval History presented to Bertie Wilkinson, Toronto 1969, 
270-281, at p. 281: “Unfortunately, in this commentary at any rate, Burley is often a 
laconic writer.” 
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derives from Francis of Ascoli’s teaching activity. 94 The very well known 
fact that Franciscan authors are almost absent in the medieval commen¬ 
tary tradition on the Politics should not be considered a decisive argu¬ 
ment against my hypothesis, nor should the fact that commenting on the 
Politics never surfaces as a part of the curriculum in the regulations con¬ 
cerning Franciscan studia , 95 After all, one has to wait until a provincial 
chapter in Toulouse in 1330 to find Aristotle’s Politics in a Dominican 
syllabus, while the Friars Preachers, with Albert, Aquinas and Vernani, 
made a substantial contribution to the medieval effort to interpret this 
Aristotelian text. 96 Raimundus 5 commentary, in particular if connected to 
teaching activity, can be seen as evidence of an Franciscan interest in the 
text of Aristotle’s Politics , although its intensity cannot be compared to 
what happened in the Dominican Order or at the Arts Faculty. 97 

This would not invalidate Andrea Tabarroni’s judgement that the 
specificity of the Franciscan contribution to medieval political thought 
should not be investigated in the field of the commentaries on Aristotle’s 
Politics , 98 On the contrary, it corroborates Tabarroni’s claims, since Rai¬ 
mundus’ commentary, depending on Aquinas, Peter of Auvergne and 
Walter Burley, is rather inserted in a tradition where Dominican and 
Secular masters play a pivotal role. It cannot be seen as the source of a 
specific political theory, but rather as an interesting example of the process 
in which, mainly in the wake of the Aquinas-Peter of Auvergne’s com¬ 
mentary, a “standardized” reading of Aristotle’s Politics became a sort of 
“shared” knowledge. Starting from this common basis, political thinkers 
could then develop their own interpretation of the Aristotelian heritage. 
From this point of view, the study of the only Franciscan commentary 
on Moerbeke’s translation of the Politics could be disappointing only if 
we expect it to perform a function it probably did not even intend to 
have, that is, to express an original political theory. As I have already 
argued, it can be rewarding if we study Raimundus’ commentary as an 


94 See N. Mariani, Introduzione a Francisci de Marchia sive de Esculo Sententia et compi- 
latio super Libros Physicorum Aristotelis, ed. N. Mariani, Grottaferrata (Roma) 1998, 21-4. 

95 See B. Roest, A History of Franciscan Education (c. 1210-1517), Leiden-Boston-Koln 2000, 
in part. 142. 

96 M. M. Mulchahey, “First the Bow is Bent in Study”. Dominican Education before 1350, 
Toronto 1998, in part. 273-3, but see also at pp. 335-6, 382. 

97 Such a comparison can be easily made on the basis of Fliieler’s catalogue, in Flueler 
1992 {op. cit., above, n. 2), II. 

98 Tabarroni 1999 {op. cit., above, n. 4), in part. 211. 
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example of how Aristotle’s Politics as a text could be read and explained 
in the XIV century. In this way, further study on Raimundus can throw 
more light on the process of the formation and mediation of what some 
specialists call an “Aristotelian political language”. 99 

Universita degli studi di Macerata 

Dipartimento di Scienze Storiche , Documentarie, artistiche e del territorio 


99 Obviously, my reference is to A. Black, Political Thought in Europe, 1250-1450, Cambridge 
et alibi 1992, in part. 1-13, and to the debate about the method defended by scholars such 
as A. Pagden and J. G. A. Pocock; but see the critical stance taken by C. J. Nederman, 
The Meaning of “Aristotelianism” in Medieval Moral and Political Thought , in: Journal of the History 
of Ideas, 57 (1996), 563-85. 
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Die aristotelische Politik laBt sich nur mit Schwierigkeiten einer systema- 
tischen Interpretation unterziehen, die alle Abschnitte des Werks in einen 
koharenten Gedankenzusammenhang setzt. Dies gilt insbesondere fur die 
Theorie der Verfassungsformen, die in schwer durchschaubarer Weise 
zwischen unterschiedlichen Fragestellungen hin- und herschwankt: der 
Suche nach der besten Verfassung, der Suche nach der unter gegebenen 
Umstanden bestmoglichen Verfassung, der Frage nach den Ursachen des 
Verfassungswandels und nach moglichen Techniken der Stabilisierung 
(auch schlechter) politischer Ordnungen. Im Kontext der ohnehin problema- 
tischen Verfassungstheorie ist die aristotelische Konzeption des Konigtums 
nach Meinung vieler moderner Interpreten besonders schwer verstandlich 
zu machen. 1 

Das Ziel unseres Aufsatzes besteht darin, die Reaktionen mittelalterli- 
cher Interpreten auf die Schwierigkeiten der aristotelischen Theorie des 
Konigtums zu beleuchten. Dabei ist weder beabsichtigt, samtliche Stel- 
lungnahmen zum aristotelischen Konigtum zusammenzutragen, noch die 
einzelnen Autoren in voller Breite zu wiirdigen; vielmehr werden wir uns 
auf die Geschichte eines spezifischen Problems in der Rezeptionsgeschichte 
beschranken, namlich auf die Frage, wieweit die Kommentatoren die poli- 
tische Philosophic des Aristoteles umformen muBten, um die Monarchic 
nicht mehr wie in der Politik als ungewohnlichen Grenzfall des Politischen, 
sondern als gerechte und zeitgemaBe Institution zu verstehen. Diese 
Fragestellung ist nicht zuletzt deswegen aufschluBreich, weil die mittelal- 
terliche Rezeption dem Konzept des Konigtums zwangslaufig ein beson- 
deres Interesse entgegenbrachte. Auch sind die Ansichten des Aristoteles 


1 Vgl. zum Problem F.D. Miller, Nature, Justice, and Rights in Aristotle's Politics , Oxford 
1995, 234-9; B. Yack, The Problems of a Political Animal Community, Justice, and Conflict in 
Aristotelian Political Thought , Berkeley/Los Angeles 1993, 85-7; M.P. Nichols, Citizens and 
Statesmen . A Study of Aristotle's Politics , Savage/Maryland 1992, 72-81; W.R. Newell, Superlative 
Virtue: The Problem of Monarchy in Aristotle's Politics , in: C. Lord, D. O’Connor (Hg.), Essays 
on the Foundations of Aristotelian Political Science , Berkeley/Los Angeles 1991, 191-211; R.G. 
Mulgan, Aristotle's Political Theoiy , Oxford 1977, 67-9 u. 82-8. 
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liber das Konigtum prima facie nur schwer mit dem mittelalterlichen 
Verstandnis seiner Funktion und seiner Legitimitatsgrundlagen 2 3 in Einklang 
zu bringen. Es ist daher kaum verwunderlich, daB einige der interessan- 
testen Innovationen spatmittelalterlichen politischen Denkens im Kontext 
der Rezeption der aristotelischen Theorie der Monarchic auftraten. 

Um die Schwierigkeiten verstandlich zu machen, die sich den mittel¬ 
alterlichen Kommentatoren des Aristoteles im Hinblick auf das Konigtum 
stellten, soli in Abschnitt 1 zunachst die aristotelische Theorie des Konigtums 
kurz dargestellt und ihre problematischen Aspekte herausgearbeitet werden. 
In Abschnitt 2 werden wir der Frage nachgehen, wie in den mittelalter¬ 
lichen Kommentaren zur Politik 3 auf diese Schwierigkeiten reagiert wurde. 
Am Ende werfen wir einen Blick auf Marsilius und Ockham, die sich 
beide exegetisch mit der aristotelischen Theorie der Monarchic in Buch 
III. 14-17 befaBt und die eingefahrenen Interpretationen der Kommenta¬ 
toren verlassen haben. 


1. Die aristotelische Konzeption des Konigtums 

1.1. Verfassungsform oder Amt? - Aristoteles iiber die unterschiedlichen Arten 
des Konigtums 

Aristoteles beginnt die Diskussion des Konigtums als einer Verfassungsform 
in Pol. III. 14. Er hebt ausdriicklich hervor, daB es sich beim Konigtum 
um eine der guten Verfassungen handelt, und fragt, unter welchen 
Umstanden es fur eine Stadt oder ein Land sinnvoll ist, von einem Konig 
regiert zu werden. 4 

Wie vor allem in der zu Beginn des vierten Buches gehaltenen Riickschau 
auf das dritte Buch deutlich wird, spielt sich die Diskussion des Konigtums 


2 Grundlegend dafiir nach wie vor F. Kern, Gottesgnadentum und Widerstandsrecht im jriihe- 
ren Mittelalter. %ur Entwicklungsgeschichte der Monarchic, Miinster/Koln 2 1954; E.H. Kantorowicz, 
The King's Two Bodies. A Study in Medieval Political Theology, Princeton 1957. Ein neuerer 
Uberblick bei A. Black, Political Thought in Europe, 1250-1450, Cambridge 1992, 136-61; 
J. Blythe, Ideal Government and the Mixed Constitution in the Middle Ages, Princeton 1992; T. 
Struve, Die Begrundung monarchischer Herrschqft in der politischen Theorie des Mittelalters, in: Zeitschrift 
fur historische Forschung, 23 (1996), 289-323; R. Lambertini, La monarchia prima della 
Monorchia: le ragioni del regnum nella ricezione di Aristotele, in: B. Pinchard, C. Trottmann (ed.), 
Pour Dante. Dante et lApocalypse. Lectures humanistes de Dante , Paris 2001, 39-75. 

3 Hierzu C. Flueler, Rezeption und Interpretation der Aristotelischen Politica im spaten Mittelalter, 
2 Bde., Amsterdam/Philadelphia 1992. 

4 Pol., III. 14, 1284 b35-40. 
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vor dem Hintergrund der Idealstaatstheorie ab. Sie bezieht sich nur auf 
diejenigen Verfassungsformen, die sich bei der Verteilung politischer Rechte 
auf die Befahigung zur Tugend stutzen und in denen politische und ethi- 
sche Tugend zur Deckung kommen. 5 Solche Verfassungen werden der 
eigentlichen Zweckbestimmung des Politischen, nicht eine Not- und Schutz- 
gemeinschaft, sondern eine ethische Gemeinschaft zur kollektiven Entwick- 
lung und Ausiibung der Tugenden zu sein, in idealer Weise gerecht. 

Verfassungsformen, die sich nicht direkt auf das Tugendkriterium bezie- 
hen lassen, stehen also vorerst nicht zur Debatte. Dies hat eine Reihe 
von wichtigen Konsequenzen: Erstens befaBt sich Aristoteles hier nicht 
mit der Frage, wie man sich gegen HerrschaftsmiBbrauch schiitzen kann. 
Es wird unterstellt, daB die Herrschenden tugendhaft sind, so daB sich 
die Frage nach institutionellen Schutzmechanismen gegen MachtmiBbrauch 
nicht stellt. Zweitens ist die ganze Diskussion in III. 14-17 implizit eine 
Erorterung iiber die Entscheidung zwischen Aristokratie und Monarchic, 
denn nur diese beiden Verfassungsformen beruhen auf Tugend. Die 
Frage, mit der sich Aristoteles in III. 14-17 befaBt, laBt sich daher praziser 
als die Frage fassen, unter welchen Umstanden eine Monarchic einer 
Aristokratie vorzuziehen ist (oder umgekehrt). 

Bevor Aristoteles diese Frage explizit angeht, unterscheidet er jedoch 
zwischen verschiedenen Formen des Konigtums, von denen in den fol- 
genden Erorterungen in Buch III nur noch eine, das Vollkonigtum ( pam- 
basileia ), eine Rolle spielen wird. 6 Hierbei versucht er zu zeigen, daB andere 
historisch beobachtbare Formen des Konigtums (das spartanische Konigtum, 
das Konigtum der Barbaren, die Asymnetie und das Konigtum der hero- 
ischen Zeit) keine Verfassungsformen im eigentlichen Sinn sind, sondern 
lediglich Amter innerhalb einer (nicht notwendigerweise monarchischen) 
Verfassung. Aus diesem Grunde glaubt Aristoteles ihnen keine systematische 
Bedeutung fur die Theorie der Verfassungsformen zumessen zu miissen. 7 

Das entscheidende Kriterium bei der Unterscheidung des Vollkonigtums 
als einer Verfassungsform von den Formen des Konigtums, die lediglich 
Amter in einer Verfassung darstellen, ist das Verhaltnis des Konigs zum 
Recht. Dieses Verhaltnis wird von Aristoteles in zweierlei Hinsicht the- 
matisiert: im Hinblick auf die Frage nach der Bindung herrscherlichen 
Handelns an bereits bestehende Gesetze (Limitierung) und im Hinblick 


5 Pol , IV.2, 1289 a26-38. 

6 Pol, III. 14, 1285 al-b32. 

7 Pol, III. 15, 1286 al-8 und Pol, HI. 16, 1287 al-7. 
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auf die Frage, ob die Autoritat des Herrschers selbst auf einer gesetzli- 
chen Grundlage ruht (Autorisierung). 8 

Die uneigentlichen Konigtiimer sind Aristoteles zufolge in einer oder 
beider dieser Hinsichten an das Recht gebunden: einerseits beruht ihre 
Stellung, insofem sie ein Amt innerhalb einer Verfassung darstellen, auf 
positiven Normen, z.B. Nachfolgeregeln oder Wahlprozeduren, die aner- 
kannterweise einen Anspruch auf Austibung des Konigtums konstituieren. 
Andererseits konnen ihre Kompetenzen auf die eine oder andere Weise 
positiv-rechdich begrenzt sein, d.h. die Befugnisse der Konige sind nur 
im Rahmen normativer Schranken wahrnehmbar, iiber die die Monarchen 
selbst nicht verfugen konnen. Einschlagig sind hier vor allem die Gesetzes- 
bindung herrscherlicher Entscheidungen und die Begrenzung herrscherlicher 
Zustandigkeiten. 9 

Der Vollkonig hingegen ist durch positiv-rechtliche Normen weder auto- 
risiert noch in seiner Herrschaftsgewalt limitiert. Er entscheidet alles nach 
seinem Willen, und seine Gewalt wird von Aristoteles mit deijenigen des 
Hausvaters verglichen. 10 Die Legitimitat seiner Herrschaft ruht allein auf 
seiner uberragenden personlichen Tugend, sie hat mithin eine nicht- 
konventionelle Grundlage. Dies hat zur Folge, daB im Falle des Voll- 
konigtums die Legitimitat der Verfassungsform nicht von der personlichen 
ethischen Qualitat der herrschenden Person getrennt werden kann. Eine 
Unterscheidung zwischen legitimer monarchischer und illegitimer tyran- 
nischer Alleinherrschaft kann also nicht auf der Grundlage eines vorgan- 
gigen rechtlichen Legitimitatskriteriums begriindet werden. Beide, sowohl 
der Tyrann als auch der Vollkonig, herrschen aus eigener, personlicher 
Machtvollkommenheit. Ein Austausch der herrschenden Person kame unter 
diesen Bedingungen einem Verfassungswandel gleich. Das echte Konigtum 
ist mehr als nur ein Amt: Hier ist einer Herr liber alles, d.h. er allein 
ist die politische Gemeinschaft. 11 

Die Kapitel III. 15 und 16 greifen die Ausgangsfrage nach dem Vorzug 
des absoluten Konigtums vor der Aristokratie wieder auf und diskutieren 
sie unter Bezugnahme auf das Verhaltnis des Konigs zum Recht. 


8 Vgl. etwa Pol, III. 14, 1285 a3-6 u. 1285 a23-24; Pol , III.16, 1287 a3-4. Die Frage 
nach der Bindung an bestehende Gesetze wird in Pol, III. 15, 1286 a7-ll thematisiert. 
Zum Verhaltnis des Konigs zum Recht vgl. Mulgan 1977 (wie Anm. 1), 82-8. 

9 Das spartanische Konigtum scheint beide Formen der Rechtsbindung aufzuweisen, 
das barbarische Konigtum nur die erstere: Pol, III. 14, 1285 a 1-29. 

10 Pol , III. 14, 1285 b29-33 und Pol, HI. 16, 1287 a8-10. 

11 Vgl. die pragnante Charakterisierung bei Yack 1993 (wie Anm. 1), 86. 
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Aristoteles geht hierbei von der Frage aus, ob es besser sei, von dem 
besten Mann oder den besten Gesetzen regiert zu werden. Der Verteidiger 
des absoluten Konigtums beruft sich laut Aristoteles auf die These, daB 
mittels allgemeiner Gesetze keine ausreichende Vorsorge fur partikulare 
Einzelfalle getroffen werden konne. Daher sei eine diskretionare Regierung 
durch einen Monarchen vorzuziehen. Der Gegner des Vollkonigtums wen- 
det dagegen ein, daB das Gesetz frei von Leidenschaft sei und damit gro- 
Bere Unparteilichkeit verbiirge . 12 

Diese an die Diskussion der Billigkeit in der Nikomachischen Ethik 13 erin- 
nernde Gegeniiberstellung halt Aristoteles fur eine ungeeignete Basis zur 
Entscheidung zwischen Monarchic und Aristokratie. Er hebt hervor, daB 
im Kontext jeder Verfassungsform Entscheidungsprobleme auftreten, die 
einer gesetzlichen Regelung nicht zuganglich sind: . . . iiber dasjenige Gesetze 
zu geben , woriiber man zu beraten pflegt, ist ein Ding der Unmoglichkeit.^ Bei der 
Unmoglichkeit, von der Aristoteles hier spricht, handelt es sich um eine 
prinzipielle Unmoglichkeit, die vor dem Hintergrund genereller aristote- 
lischer Pramissen iiber das Verhaltnis von Theorie und Praxis zu sehen 
sind. Die Notwendigkeit von Billigkeitsentscheidungen ist also kein Argument 
fur das Konigtum, weil auch eine Gruppe von Tugendhaften oder eine 
Behorde zu solchen Entscheidungen gezwungen sein kann. 

Die Herstellung einer vollstandigen Gesetzesherrschaft im Sinne eines 
modernen aufklarerischen Verfassungsideals halt Aristoteles folglich nicht 
fur erstrebenswert, obwohl er den Wert gesetzesformiger Herrschaftsaus- 
iibung, soweit sich die Dinge gesetzlich regeln lassen, ausdriicklich aner- 
kennt. Sofern die Problematik des Verfassungsformenvergleichs betroffen 
ist, steht jedoch nicht die Vermeidung diskretionarer Entscheidungen durch 
ein moglichst liickenloses Legalitatssystem, sondern die Frage nach dem 
Subjekt der Entscheidung fur Aristoteles im Zentrum der Beurteilung des 
absoluten Konigtums . 15 Soil einer oder sollen mehrere die entsprechen- 
den Entscheidungen treffen? 

An dieser Stelle kommt der zweite Aspekt des Verhaltnisses zwischen 
Konigtum und Recht ins Spiel. Der Begriff der Herrschaft des Gesetzes 
wird von Aristoteles nicht nur auf das Problem der Bindung der Exe- 
kutivgewalt an vorgangiges Recht, sondern auch auf das Bestehen einer 


12 Pol., III. 15, 1286 a7-20. 

13 Nik. Eth., V.14, 1137 bl2-33. 

14 Pol., III. 16, 1287 b21. 

15 Pol, III. 16, 1287 b 18-25. 
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gesetzlich geregelten Ordnung der politischen Amter bezogen. Fur die 
Unterscheidung zwischen Monarchic und Aristokratie ist dieser zweite 
Aspekt ausschlaggebend. 16 Das Bestehen einer solchen Ordnung bringt 
die Basis jeder nicht-monarchischen politischen Ordnung zum Ausdruck: 
die Gleichwertigkeit der Burger, die in der Aristokratie als Gleichheit in 
der Befahigung zu einem tugendhaften Leben verstanden wird. Unter 
Gleichen kann Herrschaft nur als begrenzte, im Wechsel von Herrschen 
und Beherrschtwerden ausgeiibte, legitim sein. Unter diesen Voraussetzungen 
herrschen die Regierenden nicht kraft einer naturlichen Uberlegenheit 
iiber die Untertanen, wie der tiberragend tugendhafte Alleinherrscher, 
sondern aufgrund einer gesetzlich, d.h. konventionell zugeschriebenen 
Rolle, die ihnen nur vorlaufig zukommt. Sie sind “Wachter und Diener 
des Gesetzes 55 . 17 Obwohl Aristoteles kein modernes Verfassungsideal im 
Auge hat, ruht seine Argumentation hier dennoch auf einer Variante der 
Unterscheidung zwischen einer willkurlichen personalen Herrschaft und 
einer Herrschaft des Gesetzes: Sobald die Zuweisung politischer Kom- 
petenzen auf positiven Gesetzen beruht, ist die natiirliche Gleichheit der 
Burger anerkannt, weil die Tatsache, daB Person x iiber Person y herrscht, 
konventionell bestimmt ist. 18 

Aristoteles 5 Antwort auf die Frage nach dem Vorzug von Monarchic 
oder Aristokratie ist eindeutig: Wenn es mehrere Burger gibt, die an 
Tugend in etwa gleich sind, ware es falsch und widematiirlich, einige 
dieser Burger zugunsten eines Alleinherrschers von der Partizipation an 
aktiver Politik auszuschlieBen. Eine Monarchic hingegen ist dann ange- 
messen, wenn eine einzelne Person alle anderen Burger an Tugend so 
sehr iiberragt, daB ihre charakterliche Qualifikation und diejenige der 
iibrigen Burger inkommensurabel sind. 19 

Die Frage, ob das absolute Konigtum einer Teilung der Herrschaft 
vorzuziehen ist, stellt sich folglich im Kontext der Diskussion in III. 14- 
17 nicht so sehr im Hinblick auf die Gefahr eines MachtmiBbrauchs sei- 
tens des Alleinherrschers. Der Konig ist ja definitionsgemaB kein Tyrann, 


16 Vgl. Pol., III. 16, 1287 a 8-22. 

17 Pol , III. 16, 1287 a21-22. 

18 Vgl. Mulgan 1977 (wie Anm. 1), 85. 

19 Pol , III. 15, 1286 b3-7 und Pol , III.17, 1287 641-1288 a3. Zur Legitimitat des 
Konigtums vgl. Pol , III. 17, 1288 al5-32. DaB die Tugend des aristotelischen Vollkonigs 
diejenige seiner Untertanen nicht nur quantitativ iibersteigen, sondern ihr schlechthin 
inkommensurabel sein muB, zeigt R.G. Mulgan, Aristotle on Absolute Rule , in: Antichthon, 8 
(1974), 21-8. 
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und daB er tatsachlich ein guter Mann ist, wird von Aristoteles hier immer 
stillschweigend vorausgesetzt. Problematisch ist vielmehr die Tatsache der 
relativen Ehrlosigkeit aller anderen Burger im Verhaltnis zum Vollkonig. 
Sobald einige andere Burger ein dem Konig vergleichbares MaB an indi- 
vidueller Tugend aufweisen, konnen sie auf der Basis des Tugendkriteriums 
zu Recht aktive Teilhabe an der politischen Leitung des Gemeinwesens 
beanspruchen, weil nur diese Tatigkeit - anders als ein rein passives 
Gehorchen - eine angemessene Moglichkeit zur Aktualisierung ihrer 
Tugenden mit sich bringt. 

1.2. Das Paradox des Konigtums 

Aristoteles’ Theorie der absoluten Monarchie basiert auf der Pramisse, 
daB der Konig alle anderen Burger an Tugend nicht nur graduell, son- 
dern schlechthin iiberragt. Hiermit wird implizit fragwiirdig, inwiefern 
seine Herrschaft iiberhaupt als eine politische Herrschaft im aristote- 
lischen Sinne angesehen werden kann. Politische Herrschaft unterschei- 
det sich von despotischer Herrschaft nicht zuletzt dadurch, daB sie auf 
der Seite der Unterworfenen personlich freie, zur Tugend befahigte Subjekte 
voraussetzt, die durch das politische Handeln der Herrschenden bzw. 
durch die Gesetze zur ethischen Tugend erzogen werden sollen. Sie ist, 
wie Aristoteles nachdrucklich betont, ein Verhaltnis zwischen Gleichen 
und ihr Zweck ist die gemeinschaftliche Ausiibung der Tugenden. 20 Ein 
Monarch muB, wenn sich seine Herrschaft als politische qualifizieren soli, 
liber Burger herrschen. Es ist der polis wesendich, daB sie eine Rechtsge- 
meinschaft darstellt, die auf einem gemeinsamen Gerechtigkeitsideal fuBt 
und alien ihren Mitgliedern gleiche Rechtssubjektivitat zuweist. In einer 
schlechthin guten politischen Ordnung ist die Zuschreibung des Biirgerstatus 
eine Folge der ethischen Tugend bzw. der Befahigung zur Tugend. Weil 
die Ausiibung der Tugenden politische Aktivitat voraussetzt, miiBte jeder 
Grund, der dafiir spricht, die Herrschaftsunterworfenen als Objekte poli- 
tischer und nicht despotischer Herrschaft anzusehen, daher eo ipso ein 
Grund sein, sie an der aktiven Ausiibung politischer Herrschaft zu betei- 
ligen, d.h. eine gesetzlich geregelte Ordnung der Kompetenzverteilung 
und Amterrotation zu installieren. Geht man hingegen davon aus, daB 
die Tugenddifferenz zwischen dem Vollkonig und seinen Untertanen so 
groB ist, daB sie eine dauerhafte AusschlieBung der Untertanen von akti- 
ver Partizipation am politischen Leben rechtfertigt, stellt sich eine andere 


20 Vgl. etwa Pol., III.4, 1277 b8-18; Pol, VII.3, 1325 b7-12; Pol., VII.8, 1328 a35-37. 
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Frage: Warum sollte der Vollkonig im Interesse und im Hinblick auf die 
Bediiifnisse deijenigen regieren, mit denen er strenggenommen gar keine 
ethische Gemeinschaft und Rechtsgemeinschaft bilden kann, weil er sie 
an Tugend schlechthin iiberragt? Nur wenn auf diese Frage eine befrie- 
digende Antwort gegeben werden kann, ist iiberhaupt eine Unterscheidung 
zwischen Monarchic und Tyrannis moglich. 

Diese Schwierigkeit wurde von Fred D. Miller als “Paradox des 
Konigtums” bezeichnet. 21 Laut Miller ist Aristoteles auf folgende Thesen 
festgelegt: 22 

(1) In der besten Verfassung sind politische Tugend und ethische Tugend identisch. 

(2) Eine Polis, in der jeder Burger ethische Tugend ausiibt , ist besser als eine Polis, 
in der nur eine einzige Person ethische Tugend ausiibt. 

(3) Im Konigtum iibt nur eine Person politische Tugend aus. 

Aus diesen drei Pramissen folgt nach Miller, daB das Konigtum nicht als 
die beste Verfassung angesehen werden kann, obwohl Aristoteles es in 
der Nikomachischen Ethik ausdriicklich als Kandidaten fur diesen Titel 
anfiihrt. 23 Es sei denn, so Miller, man schreibt Aristoteles die These zu, 
daB in einer echten Monarchic der Konig der einzige Burger sei. Diese 
Uberlegung sei jedoch absurd und stehe im Widerspruch zu Aristoteles 5 
sonstiger Verfassungstheorie. Miller versucht, das Paradox aufzulosen, 
indem er Satz (1) umdeutet. Dieser besage lediglich, daB in der guten 
Verfassung die politische Tugend des Herrschers ethische Tugend sei, 
nicht jedoch, daB ethische Tugend nur in der Form politischer Praxis 
aktualisiert werden konne. Im absoluten Konigtum seien die Burger daher 
frei, sich der privaten Vervollkommnung ihrer Tugenden zu widmen. Sie 
waren zwar in der Lage, selbst politisch aktiv zu sein, miissen es aber 
nicht, da der iiberragende Alleinherrscher die politischen Geschafte fur 
sie besorgt. 

Angesichts der Tatsache, daB Aristoteles mehrfach hervorhebt, die pam- 
basileia sei allein dann angemessen, wenn es nur eine Person oder ein 
Geschlecht von echter ethischer Tugend gibt, kann diese Interpretation 
kaum uberzeugen. Wer iiber die Befahigung zur Tugend verfiigt, ist - 
im Gegensatz zum Sklaven - zu vemiinftiger Selbstregierung fahig. Jemand 
der diese Fahigkeit besitzt, wird - so Aristoteles - eine ihm auferlegte 


21 Fur das Folgende Miller 1995 (wie Anm. 1), 234-9. 

22 Ebd. 235. 

23 Nik. Eth., VIII. 12, 1160 a35-36. Der Kontext legt hier eindeutig nahe, daB vom 
Vollkonigtum die Rede ist. 
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fremde Herrschaft nie akzeptieren konnen. 24 Die mit dem Ideal der 
Entwicklung der Tugenden einhergehende Idee der Selbstbestimmung 
muB im Kontext des politischen Lebens Ausdruck finden, d.h. zu aktiver 
Partizipation in einer Praxis kollektiver Selbstregierung fiihren. Die Idee 
einer rein privaten, nicht-politischen Autonomie macht fur Aristoteles kei- 
nen Sinn. Sobald es mehrere tugendhafte Personen in der polls gibt, wird 
daher jede Alleinherrschaft notwendig zur Tyrannei, weil sie die anderen 
Tugendhaften ehrlos macht und daran hindert, ein tugendhaftes Leben 
zu leben. Ware ein tugendhaftes Leben ohne politische Aktivitat moglich, 
so machte die ganze Diskussion iiber den relativen Vorzug von Aristokratie 
und Monarchic in III. 14-17 keinen Sinn. 

Die moderne Idee, der gute Monarch reprasentiere den Willen der 
Allgemeinheit, seine Gesetze seien somit Ausdruck eines Willens, mit dem 
sich jeder einzelne als Burger zu identifizieren habe, steht zur Auflosung 
dieser Schwierigkeit nicht zur Verfiigung. Die enge Verkniipfung, die 
Aristoteles in Buch III zwischen ethischer und politischer Tugend her- 
stellt, laBt jede Form politischer Representation durch einen personal 
fremden Willen als undurchfiihrbar erscheinen. Die konkrete Praxis eines 
guten Lebens ist nicht an einen Stellvertreter delegierbar. Im Kontext der 
aristotelischen Idealstaatstheorie ist daher jede Unterscheidung zwischen 
Aktiv- und Passivbiirgern undurchfiihrbar. 25 

In der Aristokratie kann es politische Herrschaft von Tugendhaften 
iiber Tugendhafte geben, weil die Beziehung der Herrschenden zu den 
Beherrschten als eine padagogische Beziehung gedeutet wird, die auf die 
Generationenfolge bezogen ist. Die jeweils Herrschenden herrschen auf- 
grund ihrer Tugendhaftigkeit iiber potentiell tugendhafte jiingere Biirger, 
die durch die Gesetze dazu erzogen werden, selbst aktiv politische Herrschaft 
auszuiiben. 26 Die Idee politischer Herrschaft und der Anspruch auf Selbst¬ 
bestimmung lassen sich auf diese Weise miteinander vereinbaren, ohne 


24 Pol., IV. 10, 1295 al8-24. 

25 Aus diesem Grund fordert Aristoteles mehrmals, daB eine auf Tugend gegriindete 
Verfassung Banausen kein Biirgerrecht gewahren diirfe. Siehe Pol., III.8, 1278 a8-13 und 
VII.9, 1328 b33-1329 a2. In VIL8, 1328 a21-37 wird deudich gemacht, daB hiermit nicht 
lediglich ein AusschluB von der Aktivburgerschaft gemeint sein kann. Hier werden ganze 
Schichten als beseelte Teile des Besitzes bezeichnet, eine Terminologie, die Aristoteles in 
Buch II auf den Sklaven anwendet. Vgl. zum Problem E. Schiitrumpf, Die Analyse der Polls 
durch Aristoteles, Amsterdam 1980, 20-37 und 165-168, sowie den Beitrag von C. Nederman 
in diesem Heft: Mechanics and Citizens: The Reception of the Aristotelian Idea of Citizenship in Late 
Medieval Europe. 

26 Pol, III.3, 1277 b7-16 und VII.9, 1329 al3-17. 
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die Engfiihrung von ethischer und politischer Tugend aufzugeben. Die 
Rollendifferenzierung in der politischen Gemeinschaft wird auf den ProzeB 
der individualbiographischen Aktualisierung von Tugendpotentialen bezo- 
gen, die das naturgegebene Ziel jedes guten Lebens darstellt. Auf diese 
Weise ist es Aristoteles moglich, die aristokratische politische Gemeinschaft 
trotz der Konventionalitat ihrer Amterordnung als eine von Natur aus 
bestehende Gemeinschaft aufzufassen. 

Auf das Konigtum kann diese Losung selbstverstandlich nicht iibertra- 
gen werden, denn es ist mit der Idee eines Wechsels im Herrschen und 
Beherrschtwerden unvertraglich. Es sei denn, man faBte das Vollkonigtum 
als eine Art Erziehungsdiktatur auf, die die Tendenz hat, sich selbst 
iiberflussig zu machen. Ein guter, politisch herrschender Vollkonig ver- 
sucht, seine Untertanen auf den Pfad der Tugend zu lenken. 27 Er han- 
delt sozusagen im Vorgriff auf einen moglichen Tugenderwerb seiner 
Untertanen und bezieht sie so ‘virtuelT in seine Herrschaftspraxis mit ein. 
Gelingt ihm dies, wird sein Alleinherrschaftsanspruch automatisch frag- 
wiirdig, sobald seine Gesetze erzieherische Friichte tragen. Als wahrhaft 
tugendhafter Mann miiBte er dann die Stellung eines Alleinherrschers 
zugunsten einer gemaBigten Herrschaft aufgeben. Einige Passagen in Buch 
III und in Buch V legen nahe, daB Aristoteles eine historische Theorie 
dieser Art iiber das Konigtum vertritt. 28 

1.3. Stabilitat und Legitimitat - Aristoteles* Konzept eines gemafiigten Kdnigtums 

Weitere Erorterungen zum Konigtum finden sich in der aristotelischen 
Politik an verschiedenen Stellen in Buch IV und Buch V. 29 In diesen bei- 
den Biichem laBt sich gegeniiber Buch HI eine deutliche Akzentverschiebung 
in der Fragestellung des Aristoteles feststellen. Im Mittelpunkt des Interesses 
steht nicht mehr die Frage nach der schlechthin besten Verfassung, son- 
dern die nach der unter gegebenen Umstanden besten oder auch nur 
durchfuhrbaren Verfassung. 

Anders als in der Diskussion des Konigtums und der Aristokratie in 
Buch III geht Aristoteles jetzt nicht mehr vom Tugendkriterium und von 
der Zielvorstellung des tugendhaften Lebens als der alleinigen Zweckbestim- 
mung der politischen Vergemeinschaftung aus. Er erkennt ausdriicklich 


27 Mk. Eth VIIL12, 1160 b24-28 und VIII.13, 1161 all-21, wo die Rolle des Konigs 
mit der eines Vaters verglichen wird. 

28 Pol., III.15, 1286 b8-13 und V.10, 1312 b38-1313 alO. 

29 Pol., IV.10 und V.10-11. 
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an, daB die politische Gemeinschaft sich aus funktional spezifizierten Teil- 
gruppen zusammensetzt, daB man also gleichzeitig Burger und Handwerker, 
Bauer, Kaufmann etc. sein kann. 30 Die Aufgabe der politischen Ordnung 
wird jetzt starker instrumentell interpretiert: Sie soli einen fairen Ausgleich 
zwischen den Interessen der unterschiedlichen Gruppen herstellen, der 
sicherstellt, daB keine einzelne Gruppe iiber alle anderen in ihrem par- 
tiellen Interesse despotisch herrscht. Dieser Argumentation liegt der Gedanke 
zugrunde, daB politische Vergesellschaftung noch anderen Zwecken die- 
nen kann als nur der Bereitstellung eines Handlungsraumes fur das tugend- 
hafte Leben. Sie schiitzt vor Rechtlosigkeit und Unterdriickung, insbesondere 
stellt sie sicher, daB keine Gruppe eine andere beraubt oder enteignet. 31 

Aristoteles entwickelt im Kontext dieser Fragestellung ein Kriterium 
der Legitimitat politischer Ordnungen, das eine Alternative zum Tugendkri- 
terium darstellt: Eine gute Verfassung ist eine Verfassung, die stabil ist, 
weil sie von alien gesellschaftlichen Teilgruppen als legitim anerkannt 
wird. Sie ruht nicht auf Gewaltausiibung oder Gewaltandrohung, sondern 
auf freier Zustimmung seitens der Burger. 32 Diese freiwillige Zubilligung 
von Legitimitat durch die Beherrschten wird von Aristoteles zuweilen als 
ein wesentliches Kennzeichen politischer im Unterschied zu despotischer 
Herrschaft bezeichnet und als Ausdruck der Tatsache gedeutet, daB poli¬ 
tische Herrschaft als Herrschaft iiber Freie mit der Ausiibung gewalttati- 
gen Zwangs unvertraglich ist. Politische Stabilitat und Legitimitat stehen 
in der nicht-idealen aristotelischen Verfassungstheorie in engem Zusammen- 
hang: Aristoteles geht davon aus, daB ein bloB auf auBerem Zwang und 
auf Unterdriickung basierender Staat unmoglich stabil sein kann. Die 
Zustimmung der Mitglieder aller sozialen Gruppen hingegen zeigt an, 
daB die politische Gemeinschaft, wenngleich sie den hohen Standards des 
Tugendkriteriums nicht mehr entspricht, dennoch in einem schwachen 
Sinn naturgemaB und damit legitim ist: die Zustimmung verbiirgt, daB 
sie zumindest kein System der Unterdriickung der Interessen einer bestimm- 
ten Gruppe im parteilichen Interesse einer anderen sozialen Gruppe dar¬ 
stellt, wie die Oligarchic oder Demokratie. Es ware also falsch, Aristoteles’ 
Interesse am Problem der Stabilitat gegen sein Interesse am Problem der 
Legitimitat auszuspielen. Wenn Aristoteles nach Moglichkeiten der Stabili- 
sierung auch schlechter Verfassungen fragt, so gehen seine Vorschlage in 


30 Vgl. die Diskussion der Verschiedenheit der Verfassungsformen und der Teile des 
Staates in IV.3-4. Siehe hierzu Schutrumpf 1980 (wie Anm. 25), 90-139. 

31 Siehe hierzu Pol , IV. 11. 

32 Pol, IV.9, 1294 b34-40. 
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der Regel in die Richtung eines Ausbaus der Zustimmungswiirdigkeit der 
jeweiligen Ordnung aus der Perspektive der jeweils benachteiligten Schicht. 
Um eine wertneutrale, machiavellistische Machttechnik ist es Aristoteles 
nicht zu tun. Dies wird im Kontext seiner Behandlung der Ursachen des 
Verfalls des Konigtums besonders deutlich. 

Obwohl die Zustimmungskonzeption in Buch IV im Kontext der Lehre 
von der Politie als einer gemischten Verfassung entwickelt wird, wird sie 
an spaterer Stelle auch auf das Konigtum angewendet. In Buch V.10 
analysiert Aristoteles die Ursachen der Auflosung monarchischer Verfas- 
sungen. Er betont hierbei, daB das Konigtum sich von der Tyrannis durch 
die freiwillige Zustimmung der Herrschaftsunterworfenen unterscheide. 33 
Die entscheidende Ursache der Auflosung einer Monarchic besteht folg- 
lich im Entzug der Zustimmung seitens der Burger, die den Alleinherrscher 
automatisch zum Tyrannen macht. 

Als Gegenmittel gegen den Zustimmungsentzug empfiehlt Aristoteles 
den Konigen, ihre Herrschaft zu maBigen, d.h. von einem Vollkonigtum 
zu einer der uneigentlichen Formen des rechtlich gebundenen Konigtums 
iiberzugehen. Ausdriicklich wird hier die spartanische Variante des Konig¬ 
tums, die Aristoteles in Buch III noch als uneigentliche Form abqualifiziert 
hatte, zum Vorbild dieser Strategic erklart. 34 Umgekehrt sieht Aristoteles 
fur den tyrannischen Alleinherrscher nur eine Moglichkeit, seine Herrschaft 
zu stabilisieren: Er muB die unerzwungene Zustimmung seiner Untertanen 
gewinnen, indem er wie ein gemaBigter Konig agiert. Wer aber glaub- 
wurdig und dauerhaft wie ein gemaBigter Konig agiert, kann kein Tyrann 
mehr sein. Implizit argumentiert Aristoteles hier also fur die Abschaffung 
der Alleinherrschaft. 35 

Diese Konzeption scheint der Idee des Vollkonigtums diametral ent- 
gegengesetzt zu sein. Hat Aristoteles sich also von der in Buch III vor- 
gebrachten Theorie des Konigtums inhaltlich distanziert? Der Versuch, 
auf diese Frage eine iiberzeugende Antwort zu geben, wird durch den 
Umstand erschwert, daB Aristoteles in Buch V nicht deutlich macht, ob 
er nur von einer der in Buch III unterschiedenen Formen des Konigtums 
oder vom Konigtum iiberhaupt spricht. 

Auffallig ist jedoch, daB Aristoteles die Erorterungen fiber das Konigtum 
sowohl in Buch III als auch in Buch V mit einer kulturgeschichtlichen 


33 Vgl. Pol, III. 14, 1285 a27-28 und Pol, IV.10, 1295 al4-23. 

34 Pol, V.ll, 1313 al8-33. 

35 Pol, V.ll, 1314 a29-1315 blO. 
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Reflexion verbindet, die das Konigtum als eine archaische Erscheinung 
ausweist, von der er glaubte, dafi sie der sozialen Realitat seiner Zeit 
nicht mehr angemessen sei: 

Gegenwartig entstehen keine Konigtiimer mehr, und wenn sie auch entstehen, sind 
es mehr Alleinherrschaften und Tyranneien. Denn das Konigtum ist eine Herrschaft, 
die freiwillig getragen wird und mit erheblicher Machtvollkommenheit ausgestattet 
ist, und gleiche gibt es viele und keinen von so hervorragenden Eigenschaften, wie 
es der GroBe und Wiirde einer solchen entsprache. Daher kommt es, daB man sie 
nicht mehr freiwillig ertragt, und wenn einer sie durch List oder Gewalt an sich 
bringt, so muB sie eben darum fur eine Tyrannis angesehen werden. 36 

Im Lichte dieser Passage und der Bemerkungen iiber die Stabilisierung 
des Konigtums in Buch V muB man Aristoteles keine fundamentale Inko- 
harenz und keinen tiefgreifenden Meinungswechsel vorwerfen. Die pam- 
basileia , das Konigtum in seiner reinen Form, ist in Gesellschaften, die 
sich durch ein MindestmaB an sozialer Differenziertheit auszeichnen, die 
nicht mehr als vergroBerte Haushaltungen gedacht und legitimiert wer¬ 
den konnen, keine lebendige Option fiir eine funktionierende Verfassung. 
Alleinherrschaft kann nur in einer historischen Ubergangsphase politische 
Herrschaft sein, wenn der Monarch seine Herrschaft im Vorgriff auf die 
Entstehung einer echten Biirgergemeinschaft ausiibt. Das Konigtum als 
Amt kann diesen Ubergang iiberleben, aber nur als Glied einer gemisch- 
ten Verfassung. Anders gewendet: Wenn unter Bedingungen groBerer 
gesellschaftlicher Komplexitat noch Alleinherrschaften entstehen, dann 
muB es sich bei diesen um tyrannische Herrschaften handeln, die unwei- 
gerlich instabil sein werden, weil sie zwangslaufig auf gewaltsamer Unter- 
driickung beruhen miissen. 

War Aristoteles ein Verteidiger oder ein Gegner des Konigtums? Jeden- 
falls laBt sich feststellen, daB Aristoteles dem absoluten Konigtum - zumin- 
dest fur seine Gegenwart - schlechte Realisierungschancen attestiert. Die 
dem absoluten Konigtum angemessene soziale Situation wird von Aristoteles 
ausdriicklich mit einer vergangenen historischen Epoche identifiziert. Er 
war gewiB der Meinung, daB in den meisten poleis seiner Zeit mehr als 
nur eine Person oder Familie zu finden ist, die aufgrund des Tugendkrite- 
riums bei der Verteilung politischer Rechte beriicksichtigt zu werden hat. 
Das Konigtum im eigentlichen Sinne ist zwar eine gute Staatsform, die 
empirischen Bedingungen seiner Realisierung sind jedoch in Gesellschaften, 


36 Pol., V.10, 1313 a5-10. Dt. Text aus Aristoteles, Politik, iibers. von E. Rolfes, Hamburg 
4 1981, 203. Siehe auch Pol., VII.14, 1332 bl6-27. 
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deren Entwicklung iiber ein archaisches Stadium hinausgegangen ist, nicht 
mehr gegeben. 

2. Die Monarchic in den Politikkommentaren 

Aristoteles hat dem Mittelalter keine Theorie der Monarchic hinterlassen, 
die ohne weiteres zur Beschreibung der politischen Realitat des Spatmit- 
telalters hatte verwendet werden konnen. Seine Konzeption des absoluten 
Konigtums scheint ein aus theoretischen Griinden postulierter Grenzbegriff 
zu sein, dem Aristoteles selbst kaum Chancen einer dauerhaften empiri- 
schen Realisierung zugesprochen hat. Fiir den griechischen Philosophen 
war die Monarchic offensichdich nur von historisch-systematischem Interesse, 
wahrend sein Hauptaugenmerk der griechischen Polis-Verfassung gait. 

Im Mittelalter waren die Verhaltnisse entgegengesetzt: Die Monarchic 
war nicht nur die dominante Verfassungsform, sie erwies sich auch als 
erfolgreicher als die in den Stadten Norditaliens praktizierte Kommunal- 
verfassung, die im Verlauf des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts weitgehend der 
Signorie gewichen ist. Fast alle Autoren betrachteten die Monarchic als 
natiirliche Verfassungsform par excellence , der die Herrschaft Gottes im Uni- 
versum oder der Vernunft in der menschlichen Seele entspricht. Diese 
und andere Analogien zur Funktionsweise der Natur gehorten im Mittelalter 
zum Standardrepertoire, wenn es gait, Argumente fur das monarchische 
Regiment bereitzustellen. 37 Das Konigtum wurde als eine dauerhafte und 
typische Verfassungsform begriffen, die nicht vom Vorhandensein einer 
iiberragend tugendhaften Person oder einem bestimmten gesellschaftlichen 
Entwicklungsstand abhangig ist. Die aristotelische Konzeption des Konig¬ 
tums muBte daher modifiziert werden, bevor sie den mittelalterlichen Ver- 
haltnissen gerecht werden konnte. 

Allerdings waren nicht alle Spannungen in der Theorie des Aristoteles 
gleichermaBen akut. So wurde die Identification von ethischer und poli- 
tischer Tugend im Mittelalter nicht anerkannt. In der scholastischen Ethik 
gait es als selbstverstandlich, daB die ethischen Tugenden zur Vollendung 
gebracht werden konnen, ohne direkt an politischer Herrschaft teilzuha- 
ben. Fur die christliche Tugendlehre war gerade umgekehrt die Ausiibung 
von Herrschaft eine Gefahrdung fiir das eigene Seelenheil, weil damit 
offenbar BlutvergieBen ebenso notwendig verbunden war wie die Kapi- 
talsiinde des Hochmuts. Auch die Rezeption der Mkomachischen Ethik anderte 


37 Struve 1996 (wie Anm. 2), 302-5; Lambertini 2001 (wie Anm. 2). 
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an dieser Einstellung nur wenig, weil die Aristoteliker fast einhellig dem 
kontemplativen Leben den Vorrang einraumten und ausdrlicklich das 
Leben des Philosophen liber das des Herrschers stellten. 38 Was bei Aristoteles 
als Einheit von Theorie und Praxis gedacht war, zerfiel bei den Scholastikem 
in zwei unterschiedliche Lebensarten, denen in der Realitat die Trennung 
von gelehrten Klerikern und adeligen Herrschern entsprach. Die erste 
Pramisse fiir das oben genannte Paradox des Konigtums ist damit ent- 
fallen: Monarchische Herrschaft liber tugendfahige Blirger muBte nicht 
per se als illegitim angesehen werden, weil die Tugenden aus dem politi- 
schen Bezugsrahmen herausgenommen und einer Sphare privater Autonomie 
zugewiesen wurden. 

Die Auszeichnung des Vollkonigtums als beste Verfassung in der Nikoma- 
chischen Ethik 39 konnte von Apologeten eines starken Konigtums daher pro- 
blemlos aufgegriffen werden. Doch die Politik stellt dieses Konzept in einen 
systematischen Kontext, der das Bekenntnis zur Monarchic zumindest 
doppelbodig werden laBt. Die absolute Monarchic des Aristoteles steht in 
kaum auflosbarer Spannung zu dem Grundgedanken politischer Gemein- 
schaft, sobald sie als dauerhafte Einrichtung begriffen werden soil: Welchen 
Status haben die Blirger in einer Monarchic, wenn sie in keiner Weise 
an der Herrschaftsauslibung teilhaben? Wie kann man trotz der absolu- 
ten Gewalt des Vollkonigs am Gedanken festhalten, daB seine Herrschaft 
politisch und nicht despotisch ist, seine Untertanen Blirger und Rechts- 
subjekte, aber keine Sklaven sind? Welche Vorkehrungen sind notig, um 
die Blirger vor MachtmiBbrauch eines Alleinherrschers zu schlitzen, wenn 
schlechthin liberragende personliche Tugend des Konigs nicht mehr als 
unabdingbare Voraussetzung der Legitimitat der Monarchic betrachtet 
wird? Die Rechte der Untertanen und die Befugnisse des Konigs werden 
in der aristotelischen Konzeption des Vollkonigtums im Unklaren gelas- 
sen. Im Mittelalter ging es dagegen seit der Ausbildung von Staatlichkeit 
im 12. Jahrhundert gerade um die wechselseitige Abgrenzung von Unterta- 
nenrechten und Herrscherbefugnissen, bei der Frage der Gesetzgebung 
ebenso wie bei der Forderung nach zusatzlichen Steuerleistungen. 

Es bot sich folglich an, die aristotelische Konzeption der beschrankten 
Monarchic in eine Theorie der gemischten Verfassung zu integrieren, um 


38 G. Wieland, Ethica - scientia practica. Die Anfange der philosophischen Ethik im 13. Jahrhundert , 
Munster 1981; L. Bianchi, II vescovo e i jilosofi. La condanna parigina del 1277 e Vevoluzione 
delVaristotelismo scolastico, Bergamo 1990, 149-95; K. Ubl, Engelbert von Admont. Ein Gelehrter 
im Spannungsfeld von Aristotelismus und christlicher Uberlieferung, Wien/Miinchen 2000, 121-39. 

39 Nik. Eth. , VIII. 10, 1160 a36-37. 
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die systematische Lucke in der Theorie des Konigtums zu schlieBen und 
zugleich dem Mitspracherecht des Adels im Mittelalter gerecht zu wer- 
den. Hierbei trat aber die Schwierigkeit auf, daB die aristotelische Verfas- 
sungsformenlehre ausdriicklich nur das absolute Konigtum als eigenstandige 
Verfassungsform anspricht. Der aristotelische “Idealtypus” des gemaBig- 
ten Konigtums, die spartanische Monarchic, wird in der Politik nie als 
eigenstandiges died einer gemischten Verfassung angesprochen, sondern 
vielmehr als Amt in einer nicht-monarchischen Verfassung. 40 Mittelalterliche 
Vertreter eines gemaBigten Konigtums konnten sich jedoch kaum bereit 
finden, dem Konigtum den Charakter einer mit eigenen Machtbefugnissen 
ausgestatteten und - zumindest innerhalb gewisser Grenzen - aus eige- 
nem Recht handelnden Institution ganzlich abzusprechen. Das Konigtum 
als bloBes Titularkonigtum oder “lebenslangliches Feldherrenamt” 41 zu 
interpretieren, hatte der mittelalterlichen politischen Realitat ebensowenig 
entsprochen wie die Gleichsetzung mit dem archaischen, quasi-despotischen 
Vollkonigtum. 

2.1. Tugendherrschajt und Vollgewalt: Albertus Magnus 

Albert schrieb in den sechziger Jahren des 13. Jahrhunderts den ersten 
Kommentar zur Politik. Im Epilog verteidigt er sein Anliegen der Erschlie- 
Bung der heidnischen Wissenschaft gegen sich ereifernde Ordensbriider, 
die sein Aristotelesstudium als eines Dominikaners fur unwiirdig erachte- 
ten. Darauf entgegnet Albert, er versuche lediglich das Gedankengebaude 
des Aristoteles zu rekonstruieren und enthalte sich dabei einer eigenen 
Stellungnahme. 42 Diese apologetische Bemerkung ist nur beschrankt fur 
bare Miinze zu nehmen: Denn Albert entwirft wohl die originellste Ver- 
fassungstheorie innerhalb eines Kommentars. Er begreift die drei verschie- 
denen Formen (Monarchic, Aristokratie und Politie) nicht als eigenstandige 
Verfassungen, sondern als Bestandteile einer einzigen Verfassung mit einem 
Konig im Gesamtreich und aristokratischen und demokratischen Regenten 
in den Stadten. In der Literatur wird dies als MiBverstandnis von seiten 
Alberts gewertet, der sich im Rahmen eines Reichs keine andere als die 


40 Pol., III. 14, 1286 a 1-5. Von einer gemischten Verfassung spricht Aristoteles selbst im 
Falle der Politie, die er als Mischung aus demokratischen und oligarchischen Elementen 
beschreibt. Siehe Pol., IV.8 u. 9. 

41 So die aristotelische Beschreibung des spartanischen Konigtums: Pol., III. 14, 1285 
a7-l 1. 

42 Albertus Magnus, In libros Polilicorum, in: Opera omnia, 4, Lyon 1651, 500. 
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monarchische Herrschaft hat vorstellen konnen und daher Aristokratie 
und Politie auf die Stadtherrschaft beschrankt habe. 43 Dieser Einschatzung 
widerspricht allerdings die Tatsache, daB Albert in seinem ersten Ethik- 
kommentar sehr wohl die drei Formen als eigenstandige Verfassungen 
aufgefaBt hatte und erst allmahlich im zweiten Ethikkommentar, in zeit- 
gleichen Predigten und im Politikkommentar zu seiner eigenstandigen 
Losung gelangte. 44 

Wie vertragt sich nun diese Konzeption mit der These von Aristoteles, 
daB nur das Vollkonigtum als Monarchic bezeichnet werden darf? Prima 
facie scheint ja die Befiirwortung demokratischer und aristokratischer 
Elemente einem Vollkonigtum im aristotelischen Sinne zu widersprechen. 
Doch Albert vermeidet diese Folgerung, indem er auf den Staat ein im 
13. Jahrhundert gelaufiges Modell anwendet, und zwar das der Kirchen- 
verfassung, wie sie von den Bettelorden verstanden wurde. 45 Albert folgt 
namlich dem kirchenrechtlichen Sprachgebrauch und bezeichnet den 
Konig als Inhaber der plenitudo potestatis, d.h. der Vollgewalt, und die 
untergeordneten Herrschaftstrager als ins Amt berufene Teilhaber (vocati 
in partem sollicitudinis ). 46 Ahnlich wie nach der Auffassung der Bettelorden 
die Jurisdiktionsgewalt in der Kirche von oben nach unten weitergege- 
ben wird, geht auch bei Albert die Aufteilung der Herrschaft von oben 
aus. Zwar werden die untergeordneten Amtstrager in der Stadt ebenso 
wie die Bischofe in der Kirche durch Wahl ernannt, ihre Teilhabe an 
der Herrschaftsgewalt wird jedoch durch einen Akt der Delegation begriin- 
det. 47 Die singulare Position des Konigs macht Albert dabei wie Aristoteles 


43 G. Fioravanti, Politiae Orientalium et Aegyptiorum. Alberto Magno e la Politica aristotelica, in: 
Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa. Classe di lettere e filosofia, 9 (1979), 195- 
246, hier 199f.; D. Sternberger, Drei Wurzeln der Politik , Frankfurt am M. 1984, 47f. 

44 Albertus, Quaestiones in Ethica , VIII. 10, in: Opera omnia , 14/2, Koln 1987, 631; id., 
Lectura super Ethica , VIII.3.2, in: Opera omnia , 4, Lyon 1651, 304f.; id., In libros Pol , 1.1 (6); 
II.8 (109). Die Predigten sind ediert von J.B. Schneyer, Alberts des Grossen Augsburger Predigtzyklus 
iiber den hi. Augustinus , in: Recherches de theologie ancienne et medievale, 36 (1969), 100- 
47; dazu vgl. U. Meier, Stadt und Burger. Die Stadt im Denken spatmittelalterlicher Theologen, 
Philosophen und Juristen, Miinchen 1994, 35-47. 

45 Y. Congar, Aspects ecclesiologiques de la querelle entre mendiants et seculiers dans la seconde moitie 
du XIIP siecle et le debut du XIV e , in: Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du Moyen 
Age, 36 (1961), 35-151, bes. 88-100; J. Miethke, Die Rolle der Bettelorden im Umbruch der poli- 
tischen Theorie an der Wende zum 14. Jahrhundert , in: K. Elm (ed.), Stellung und Wirksamkeit der 
Bettelorden in der stadtischen Gesellschqft, Berlin 1981, 119-53. 

46 Zu diesen Begriffen vgl. J. Watt, The Theory of Papal Monarchy in the Thirteenth Century. 
The Contribution of the Canonists , New York 1965, 75-92; K. Pennington, Pope and Bishops. 
The Papal Monarchy in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Century, Philadelphia 1984, 43-74. 

47 Das Begriffspaar plenitudo potestatis/pars sollicitudinis verwendet Albert an folgenden 
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von seiner iiberragenden Tugendhaftigkeit abhangig. 48 Besonders deutlich 
wird das an der Stelle in V.ll, an der Aristoteles die Beschrankung der 
Herrschaft zur Stabilisierung des Konigtums empfiehlt. 49 Albert miBver- 
steht zunachst die Herrschaftsbeschrankung als Herrscherbeschrankung: 
Wenn es weniger Herrscher gebe (und nicht: wenn es Herrscher mit weni- 
ger Machtbefugnis gebe), sei eine mildere Herrschaft zu erwarten. 50 Die 
Herrschaftsteilung in Sparta beschreibt er dann in Begriffen der Kirchen- 
verfassung: potestatem divisit in plures quos vocavit in partem sollicitudinis , 51 
Albert gibt also dem Problem des absoluten Konigtums bei Aristoteles 
eine originelle Losung: Weder identifiziert er den Konig nach Politik III. 14 
vollstandig mit der politischen Gemeinschaft, noch begreift er die Institution 
des Konigtums nach Politik II.9 und V.ll lediglich als “lebenslangliches 
Feldherrenamt” bzw. als Amt innerhalb einer nicht-monarchischen Ver- 
fassung. Vielmehr wird der Konig wie der Papst als Inhaber der Vollgewalt 
bezeichnet, der Kompetenzen an andere Amtstrager delegiert, um so die 
Durchsetzung von Gerechtigkeit auf lokaler Ebene zu gewahrleisten. Da 
sich daraus keine prinzipielle Beschrankung koniglicher Gewalt ergibt, 
sollte man eher vermeiden, diese Konstruktion als Mischverfassung 52 zu 
bezeichnen. Albert sorgt sich nicht um Beschrankung koniglicher Gewalt, 
sondern um Inklusion derjenigen Schichten der Bevolkerung, die wie 
Aristokraten durch ihre Rechtsgelehrsamkeit oder wie Oligarchen durch 
ihren Reichtum fur die Herrschaftsausiibung unentbehrlich sind. 53 Dies 
laBt sich auch daran ablesen, daB Albert fur die zweite Schwierigkeit in 
der aristotelischen Theorie der Monarchic keine Losung anbietet: Der 


Stellen: In Bros Pol , LI (6); 1.9 (47); III. 10 (196 u. 198); V.8 (338). Der Vorrang des 
Konigs ist auch deutlich akzentuiert in: Lectura super Ethica, VIII.3.2 (305); Augsburger 
Predigten, 2 (111 u. 118): “Viderunt siquidem, quod nulla multitudo maxima hominum 
gubemari posset absque capite, ad cuius imperium facerent facienda et dimitterent dimit- 
tenda. . . Semper tamen rex debet esse superior et ad eum tarn consiliarii quam divites et 
potentes debent habere recursum.” 

48 Albertus, In Bros Pol. , II.3 (81); III.8 (178); III.9 (185); V.8 (330); Qmestiones in Ethica ,, 
VIII. 11 (636). 

49 Siehe oben 52. 

50 Ebd. V.8 (338). 

51 Ebd. Zur spartanischen Ordnung vgl. auch IV.7 (233). 

52 So Meier 1994 (wie Anm. 44), 39. 

53 Augsburger Predigten, 2 (111 u. 118): “Item viderunt, quod unus non sufficeret audire 
totam multitudinem et singulorum quaerimoniis respondere et propter hoc ordinaverunt, 
quod sub monarcha vel sub rege essent aliqui aristocratos . . . Quantumcumque rex justus 
sit et justi sint judices in civitate, adhuc stare non potest civitas, nisi tales sunt in ea, qui 
possunt expensas facere et magnam tenere familiam et tempore belli de bonis suis aliis 
providere.” 
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rechtliche Status der Untertanen wird im Unklaren gelassen, die Frage 
nach den Grenzen des Gehorsams nicht gestellt. Albert wiederholt ledig- 
lich die Bemerkung von Aristoteles, daB die Burger dem tugendhaften 
Konig freiwillig und als Freie gehorchen, 54 und unterlaBt es, dem Begriff 
der Freiheit einen rechtlichen Gehalt zu geben. Im Politikkommentar 
schwankt sein Inhalt zwischen rechtlicher Freiheit, personlicher Autarkic, 
Willensfreiheit und rechtlicher Gleichheit hin und her. 55 

2.2. Widerstandsrecht und Mischverfassung: Thomas von Aquino 

Thomas verfaBte seinen Politikkommentar vermutlich in Kenntnis von 
Alberts Erstling. 56 Dies hinderte ihn nicht daran, in seiner Konzeption 
der Monarchic ganz neue Wege zu beschreiten. Allerdings lassen sich 
diese neuen Wege nur im Vergleich mit AuBerungen in anderen Schriften 
des Aquinaten erschlieBen, da er seinen Kommentar nicht mehr vollen- 
dete und unmittelbar vor dem Kapitel fiber das Konigtum die Arbeit 
niederlegte. 

Trotzdem sind einige bedeutsame Weichenstellungen in seinem Kom¬ 
mentar zu erkennen. Gleich im ersten Kapitel triffi Thomas eine Unterschei- 
dung zwischen dem Konigtum und den anderen legitimen Herrschaftsformen 
(Aristokratie und Politie): “Koniglich ist die Herrschaft, wenn jener, der 
iiber ein Gemeinwesen gebietet, im Besitz der Vollgewalt (plenaria potes- 
tas) ist; biirgerlich aber, wenn die Macht durch bestimmte Gesetze ein- 
geschrankt ist”. 57 Diese Definition riihrt von einem MiBverstandnis der 
entsprechenden Stelle in der Politik her, an der Aristoteles die bfirgerli- 
che Herrschaft durch den Wechsel der Herrschaftsausiibenden (secundum 
partem principans et subiectus) charakterisiert. Thomas bezieht die Worte secun¬ 
dum partem nicht auf die wechselnden Amtsinhaber, sondern auf die 
Einschrankung der Entscheidungsbefugnis durch Gesetze. In der Forschung 
wurde diesem MiBverstandnis groBe Bedeutung zugemessen und als 
Anzeichen fur eine Verschiebung des Interesses von Partizipation auf 
Gesetzesbindung gewertet. Der mittelalterliche Philosoph sei dem Prinzip 


54 Albertus, In libros Pol, III.9 (184); IV.8 (235); V.7 (330). 

55 Ebd. 1.5 (23); II. 1 (59); IV.2 (209); IV.9 (239). Das Gleiche gilt fur die vierte Augsburger 
Predigt De libertate (126-130). Am nachsten ist Albert einem Widerstandsrecht in 1.3 (17). 

56 Vgl. F. Cheneval, Considerations presque philosophiques sur les commentaires de la Politique 
d’Albert le Grand et de Thomas d’Aquin, in: Freiburger Zeitschrift fiir Philosophic und Theologie, 
45 (1998), 56-83. 

57 Thomas, In libros Pol., 1.1, in: Opera omnia , 48, Rom 1971, 73 zu Pol, 1.1, 1252 a 16. 
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der Amterrotation in der griechischen Polis mit Unverstandnis begegnet. 58 
Allerdings ist gegen diese Deutung einzuwenden, daB Aristoteles selbst in 
Pol. III. 15-16 die biirgerliche Herrschaft zur Herrschaft des Rechts in 
Beziehung setzt, weil die Amterrotation das Bestehen einer gesetzlichen 
Ordnung voraussetzt. 59 Auch zeigt eine Vielzahl von Stellen im Politik- 
kommentar, daB Thomas das Prinzip der Amterrotation als Kennzeichen 
von Aristokratie und Politie keinesfalls entgangen ist, zumal ja auch die 
italienischen Kommunen seiner Zeit nach diesem Prinzip regiert wurden. 60 
Fur Aristoteles wie fur Thomas sind Gesetzesbindung und Amterrotation 
zwei sich wechselseitig bedingende Aspekte der burgerlichen Herrschaftsform. 

Bei der Abgrenzung von koniglicher und bfirgerlicher Herrschaft folgt 
Thomas also im wesentlichen den aristotelischen Vorgaben. Anders ver- 
halt es sich bei der Abgrenzung von koniglicher und despotischer Herrschaft, 
fur die Aristoteles keinen angemessenen Ausdruck gefunden hat. Thomas 
leitet aus der aristotelischen Definition des Staates als communio liberorurri 61 
ein Kriterium ab, das die Untertanen eines Konigs von denen einer 
Despotic abgrenzt: ihre Freiheit. Wahrend die Sklaven einer Despotic 
iiberhaupt keine Rechte haben und die Burger einer Aristokratie oder 
Politie sowohl frei als auch rechtlich gleich gestellt sind, genieBen die 
Untertanen einer Monarchic Freiheit insofem, als sie in bestimmten Fallen 
zum Widerstand berechtigt sind. 62 Im Politikkommentar fiihrt Thomas 
nicht weiter aus, in welchen konkreten Fallen dem Gehorsamsanspruch 
des Konigs eine Grenze gesetzt ist. In anderen Schriften befaBt er sich 
jedoch eingehend mit diesem Thema, insbesondere im friihen Sentenzen- 
kommentar sowie in den Spatwerken De regno und Summa theologiae . 63 In 
der Forschung wurde viel Tinte fiber diese Stellungnahmen vergossen, 
ohne daB es bislang gelungen ist, aus den verschiedenen, oft divergenten 
AuBerungen eine koharente Theorie zu extrahieren. 64 Hier soli kein wei- 


58 Stemberger 1984 (wie Anm. 43), 48f.; Blythe 1992 (wie Anm. 2), 42-5. 

59 Siehe oben 50. 

60 In Pol, 1.5 (94); 1.10 (113); III.3 (195); IH.5 (202). 

61 Pol, III.6, 1297 a21. 

62 In libros Pol, 1.3 (87). Vgl. auch I-II.58.2; De malo, 3.9 ad 14; De virt ., 1.4 

63 Zur Datierung von De regno Flueler 1992 (wie Anm. 3), I, 28. 

64 Zuletzt RJ. Regan, Aquinas on Political Obedience and Disobedience , in: Thought, 56 (1981), 
77-88; J. Finnis, Aquinas. Moral, Political, and Legal Theory , Oxford 1998, 287-91; P. Molnar, 
La legitimite de la resistance. Deux solutions chez S. Thomas dAquin , in: Freiburger Zeitschrift fur 
Philosophic und Theologie, 46 (1999), 115-37; J. Miethke, Der Tyrannenmord im spateren 
Mittelalter. Theorien iiber das Widerstandsrecht gegen ungerechte Herrschaft in der Scholastik, in: 
G. Beestermoller/H.-G. Justenhoven (ed.), Friedensethik im Mittelalter. Theobgie im Ringen um 
die gottgegebene Ordnung, Stuttgart/Berlin/Koln 1999, 24-48. 
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terer Versuch in dieser Hinsicht unternommen werden, sondern es sollen 
lediglich jene Aspekte hervorgehoben werden, die fur unsere Fragestellung 
relevant sind. 

Zunachst ist festzuhalten, daB sich die biirgerliche Freiheit nicht auf 
den Bereich der Grundrechte der Person bezieht. Und dies nicht, weil 
Thomas diesem Gedanken ablehnend gegeniibersteht, 65 sondern weil aus 
seiner Sicht auch Sklaven Anspruch darauf haben, ungehindert Entschei- 
dungen iiber ihre Selbsterhaltung und ihre Fortpflanzung zu treffen. Ebenso 
zahlen der innere Wille und die Lebensfiihrung in Ubereinstimmung mit 
den chrisdichen Geboten zu den Bereichen, in denen weder ein Konig 
von seinen Untertanen noch ein Herr von seinen Sklaven Gehorsam ein- 
fordern darf. 66 

Die biirgerliche Freiheit muB sich folglich auf spezifisch politische 
Schranken der Konigsgewalt beziehen. Im Sentenzenkommentar befiir- 
wortet Thomas eine sehr weit gefaBte Auffassung dieser Schranken: Der 
Gehorsam endet, falls ein Herrscher Befehle erteilt, die sich entweder 
gegen das Gemeinwohl richten oder die die Erfordemisse des Gemeinwohls 
iiberschreiten. Ferner diirfe ein Usurpator aus der Herrschaft entfernt 
oder sogar beseitigt werden, wenn er die Macht durch Gewalt und ohne 
Zustimmung der Untertanen an sich gerissen habe und wenn keine iiber- 
geordnete Instanz zustandig sei. 67 

Diese weite Auslegung des Widerstandsrechts erfahrt in der Summa theo- 
logiae und in De regno gewichtige Einschrankungen. In der theologischen 
Summe heiBt es, daB der Entzug des Gehorsams gegeniiber Herrschern, 
die Unzulassiges befehlen oder sich auf unrechte Weise der Herrschaft 
bemachtigt haben, nur gerechtfertigt sei, wenn damit nicht groBerer 
Schaden angerichtet oder ein offentliches Argemis ( scandalum ) erregt werde. 
In bestimmten Fallen musse daher der Widerstand gegen Unrecht zugun- 
sten hoherer Erwagungen ausgesetzt werden. 68 Diesen Gedanken fiihrt 
Thomas in De regno weiter aus, indem er die oft nachtraglichen Folgen 
von Rebellionen hervorhebt und Widerstand nur als letzten Ausweg gelten 


65 Dies suggeriert P. Landau, Reflexionen iiber Grundrechte der Person in der Geschichte des kano- 
nischen Rechts , in: H.J.F. Reinhardt (ed.), Theologia et ius canonicum. Festgabe jur Heribert Heinemann, 
Essen 1995, 517-32. 

66 Summa theologiae , II-II. 104.5; II-II.69.4; Sent., IV.39.1.4a; Sent., IV.36.1.2, ad 1, ad 5. 
Vgl. Finnis 1998 (wie Anm. 64), 170-80. 

67 Sent., II.44.2.2. 

68 Summa theologiae, II-II. 104.6 ad 3. Vgl. auch I-II.96.4 ad 3, II-II.42.2 ad 3. Zu kanon- 
istischen Vorbildern vgl. Molnar 1999 (wie Anm. 64), 130-4. 
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laBt. Dariiber hinaus fiihrt er ein weiteres Kriterium legitimen Widerstands 
ein: Allein derjenige sei zur Leistung von Widerstand berechtigt, der 
offentliche Autoritat (publica auctoritas) ausiibt. 69 Dies sei entweder dann 
der Fall, wenn der Herrscher seine Legitimation aus einer Wahl herleite 
und somit das Volk selbst als letzte Instanz einschreiten diirfe; oder wenn 
an einen iibergeordneten Herrscher appelliert werde, der fur die Einsetzung 
des Monarchen zustandig ist. Die zweite Moglichkeit kann unter Beriick- 
sichtigung mittelalterlicher Verhaltnisse nur auf den Papst gemiinzt sein, 
der fur die unter seiner Lehensobrigkeit stehenden Konigreiche eine Art 
Aufsichtsrecht beanspruchte und in der Person Innocenz 5 IV. mit der 
Absetzung Sanchos II. und Friedrichs II. auch in selbstandige Reiche ein- 
griff. 70 Der Normalfall ist jedoch die erste Alternative, die auch dann in 
Kraft tritt, wenn sich das Volk fur die Ewigkeit einem Konig oder einer 
Dynastie unterworfen hat, weil ein Tyrann die Bedingungen des Herr- 
schaftsvertrags ( pactum) verletzt und damit sein Herrschaftsrecht verwirkt. 

Insgesamt besteht wohl kein Zweifel daran, daB sich Thomas im Lauf 
seiner schriftstellerischen Tatigkeit immer mehr von der emphatischen 
Bejahung des Tyrannenmords im Sentenzenkommentar distanziert. Dennoch 
muB man ihm nicht notwendigerweise einen drastischen Meinungswandel 
attestieren, da die Einschrankungen auch als Prazisierungen aufgefaBt wer- 
den konnen, die an der grundlegenden Tatsache, daB Widerstand durch 
das Volk legitim ist, nichts andem. Lassen wir dieses Interpretationsproblem 
einmal beiseite, so bleibt die Frage bestehen, wann es sich um ungerechte 
Gesetze bzw. ungerechte Befehle handelt, gegen die das Widerstandsrecht 
in Kraft tritt. Oder anders gewendet: Wann sind vom Konig eingefor- 
derte Steuern rechtmaBige Kontributionen fur das Gemeinwohl und wann 
Raub am Eigentum der Untertanen? 

Fur Thomas laBt sich keine prinzipielle Barriere zwischen legitimen 
MaBnahmen zugunsten des Gemeinwohls und illegitimen Eingriffen zum 
Schaden des Gemeinwohls aufrichten: “Es kann der Fail eintreten, daB 
ein Konig fur das Gemeinwohl Sohne einzieht, Amtstrager einsetzt und 
reichlich Abgaben von seinen Untertanen eintreibt, ohne dabei eine Tyran- 


69 De regno, 1.6, in: Opera omnia, 42, Rom 1979, 455f. 

70 Vgl. Watt 1965 (wie Anm. 46), 62-4; A. Melloni, Innocenzo IV. La concezione e Vesperienza 
della cristianita come regimen unius personae, Genova 1990, 90-3. Zur herausgehobenen 
Stellung des Papstes bei Thomas vgl. Sent., II.44.2.3. ad 4; Summa theologiae, II-II.60.6 ad 
3; De regno, II.3 (465f.); Quodlibet, XII. 13.1 ad 2; In II. Ep. ad Thess. 2.1. Zur Auslegung 
vgl. J. Miethke, De potestate papae. Die papstliche Amtskompetenz im Widerstreit der politischen Theorie 
von Thomas von Aquin bis Wilhelm von Ockham, Tubingen 2000, 40-3. 
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nei auszuiiben”. 71 Andererseits: “Wenn Herrscher gegen die Gerechtigkeit 
durch offentliche Machtausiibung gewaltsam fremdes Eigentum entwenden, 
handeln sie rechtswidrig, begehen einen Raub und sind zur Wiedergutma- 
chung verpflichtet”. 72 Was passiert aber, wenn zwei divergente Auffassungen 
iiber die RechtmaBigkeit herrscherlicher MaBnahmen aufeinander pral- 
len? Es spricht vieles dafiir, daB die thomistische Theorie der Mischverfas- 
sung dafiir eine Losung bereitstellt. Die Teilhabe der gesamten Bevolkerung 
an der Verwaltung des Gemeinwesens soil garantieren, daB Steuern und 
andere umstrittene MaBnahmen im gemeinschaftlichen Einvernehmen aus- 
gehandelt werden. Widerstandsrechtliche Repressive wird (in den Worten 
Fritz Kerns) 73 in standestaatliche Preventive transformiert. 

Die einzige Stelle, an der Thomas ausfuhrlich fiir eine Mischverfassung 
eintritt, ist Summa theologiae , I-II. 105.1. Dort bezeichnet er eine Mischung 
aus Monarchic, Aristokratie und Demokratie als die beste und in Israel 
tatsachlich verwirklichte Verfassung. 74 Doch anders als bei Albert handelt 
es sich hier um eine echte Mischverfassung mit geteilter Souveranitat: 
Thomas charakterisiert den Konig hier ebensowenig wie in De regno als 
Inhaber der Vollgewalt 75 und laBt die aristokratischen und demokratischen 
Amtstrager eindeutig aus einer Wahl hervorgehen, wahrend der Konig 
in der Vorbildverfassung Israels von Gott bestimmt wurde. Wie die Auswahl 
des Konigs im allgemeinen stattfinden soli, dariiber schweigt Thomas an 
dieser Stelle. Es ware zu erwarten, daB Thomas wie in De regno die 
Bestimmung durch einen Vorgesetzten [superior) und die Wahl durch das 
Volk fiir giiltig erachtet. 76 Jedenfalls ist der Konig nicht wie im gemaBig- 
ten Konigtum aristotelischer Pragung einfach rechenschaftspflichtiger 
Amtstrager innerhalb einer nicht-monarchischen Verfassung. Vielmehr 
werden dem Konig in De regno umfassende Kompetenzen in der Gesetz- 
gebung, dem Militarwesen und in der Aufsicht iiber die untergeordneten 
Amtstrager zugewiesen. 77 DaB der Konig fiir das Funktionieren des 
Gemeinwesens verantwortlich ist, zeigt sich auch an einem MiBverstandnis 


71 Summa theologiae, I-II. 105.1 ad 3. 

72 Summa theologiae, II-II.66.8. 

73 Kern 1954 (wie Anm. 2), 226-39. 

74 Summa theologiae, I-II. 105.1; vgl. auch I-II.95.4. Uber diese bislang miBverstandene 
Stelle vgl. Ubl (wie Anm. 38), 96. 

75 Anders noch in Sent., IV.20.1.4.c; IV.24.2.1a ad 3. 

76 Eine dritte Moglichkeit nennt Thomas in Sent., II.44.2.2: Ein Usurpator konne sich 
durch den Konsens der Untertanen oder durch Autorisierung eines Vorgesetzten nachtraglich 
legitimieren. 

77 De regno, II.4 (468). 
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in der Lektiire von Aristoteles: Wo Aristoteles meint, man “sollte einen 
Konig nach seiner Lebensfuhrung ( per vitam) wahlen”, 78 versteht Thomas, 
daB man einen Konig fur sein ganzes Leben und nicht fiir eine beschrankte 
Amtszeit ernennen soil. Als Begriindung gibt er an, daB “der Konig dem 
Staat niitzlich ist, indem er durch seine Macht auf effiziente Weise den 
Zustand des Staates erhalt” (ut sua potestate efficaciter conservet statum civita- 
tis). 19 Andere Amtstrager sollten dagegen nur befristet eingesetzt werden, 
um ihre Amtsfiihrung einer Rechenschaftspflicht zu unterziehen. 80 

In diesem Argument wird der Bezugsrahmen deudich, in den Thomas 
seine Theorie der Monarchic stellt: Er orientiert sich nicht an Buch III 
und dem dort entwickelten Prinzip der Tugendherrschaft, sondern an den 
Buchern IV und V der Politik, wo als hervorstechende Qualitat einer 
Verfassung ihre Effizienz und Dauerhaftigkeit bezeichnet werden. 81 Diese 
Verlagerung in der Argumentationsstruktur charakterisiert auch den Fiir- 
stenspiegel De regno ad regem Cypri , in dem das Wort efficaciter mehrfach bei 
der Argumentation fur die Uberlegenheit der Monarchic beniitzt wird. 82 
Ebenso rechtfertigt er in der Summa theologiae die Beteiligung des Volkes 
an der Mischverfassung mit der Behauptung, daB dadurch jeder Anteil 
am Staatswesen habe und so an seiner Erhaltung interessiert sein werde. 83 
Sowohl die Herrschaftsrechte des Konigs als auch die des Volkes verdan- 
ken sich also letztiich der Norm der Friedenswahrung, auf die die Staats- 
griindung als ihren Zweck verpflichtet ist. Weder Konig noch Volk nehmen 
die Position eines Souverans ein, sondern Herrschaftsrechte werden nach 
ZweckmaBigkeit auf die verschiedenen Teile der Bevolkerung aufgeteilt. 

Auf diese Weise gelingt es Thomas, die Monarchic von der Bindung 
an die individuelle Tugend eines Individuums zu losen und sie unabhan- 
gig von formalen Einsetzungsmodalitaten als zweckmaBige und zeitlich 
dauerhafte Institution zu verstehen. Zwar soli der Konig auch fur Thomas 
im Idealfall seinen Untertanen als Beispiel vollendeter Tugend dienen, 
doch zahlt dies nicht zu seinen Legitimitatsgrundlagen. 84 Hierfiir ist allein 
wesentiich, daB die Institution des Konigtums fiir das Gemeinwesen von 


78 Pol, II.9, 1271 a20. 

79 In libros Pol., 11.14 (170). Bereits Albert deutet die Stelle in diesem Sinn: In libros Pol, 
11 . 8 ( 110 ). 

80 In libros Pol, 11.14 (170). 

81 Zu dieser Differenz siehe oben 1.3. Kritische Stellungnahmen zur Tugendherrschaft 
in: In libros Pol, II.5 (136); III.5 (202). 

82 De regno, 1.2-3 (45If.). 

83 Summa theologiae, I-II. 105.2; In libros Pol, II.7 (145). 

84 In Bezug auf kirchliche Amtstrager: In Ioh. 21.3 ad v. 15. 
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Nutzen ist und daB die Grenzen des Herrschaftsvertrags nicht iiberschrit- 
ten werden. Respektiert der Konig diese Grenzen nicht, tritt das Wider- 
standsrecht in Kraft, das fur Thomas den rechtlichen Status der Untertanen 
eindeutig fixiert. 

2.3. Das Konigtum auf dem Weg zur Despotie: Aegidius Romanus , Peter von 
Auvergne , Tolomeus von Lucca 

In der weiteren Folge der Aristoteleskommentierung sind im wesendichen 
die von Albert und Thomas entworfenen Modelle bestimmend gewesen: 
Entweder wird an der Bestimmung des Konigtums als absolut festgehalten, 
seine Position mit iiberragender Tugendhaftigkeit legitimiert und die Herr- 
schaftsteilung als Konzedierung des Monarchen verstanden (Peter von 
Auvergne, Aegidius Romanus); 85 oder ein absolutes Konigtum wird zugun- 
sten einer gemischten Verfassung abgelehnt, wobei die Beteiligung aller 
durch die stabilisierende Wirkung gerechtfertigt wird (Johannes Quidort, 
Engelbert von Admont, Heinrich von Rimini). Dem einen Modell client 
das Vollkonigtum aus Buch III, dem anderen das spartanische aus Buch 
II und Buch V als Vorbild. 86 Wahrend in der thomistischen Tradition 
besonders die Anschauungen dariiber differieren, welche Rechte die einzel- 
nen an der Mischverfassung teilhabenden Gruppen haben, dauern in der 
albertinischen Konzeption die schon bei Aristoteles akuten Probleme fort, 
d.h. die fehlende Abgrenzung gegeniiber einer despotischen Herrschaftsform 
sowie die Unterbestimmung des rechtlichen Status der Untertanen. 

Verscharft werden diese Probleme bei den Apologeten der franzosi- 
schen Monarchic Peter von Auvergne und Aegidius Romanus. 87 Beide 
befiirworten das durch die iiberragende Tugend des Monarchen legiti- 
mierte Vollkonigtum und sehen eine Herrschaftsteilung nur insofern vor, 
als dem Monarchen empfohlen wird, einen Rat weiser Manner zur Re- 
gierung heranzuziehen. 88 Als Folge dieser Befiirwortung einer absoluten 


85 Diese Position herrscht im 13. Jahrhundert auch in den anonymen Kommentaren 
zur Nikomachischen Ethik und zur Politik vor. Vgl. die zahlreichen Belege bei Lambertini 
2001 (wie Anm. 3). 

86 Dazu Ubl 2000 (wie Anm. 38), 98-102. Dort auch eine Auseinandersetzung mit den 
Thesen von Blythe 1992 (wie Anm. 2). 

87 Zum Einsatz von Aristoteles zugunsten der franzosischen Monarchic vgl. T.J. Renna, 
Aristotle and the French Monarchy , in: Viator, 9 (1978), 309-24. 

88 Petrus von Auvergne, In libros Pol., III. 15, ed. R.M. Spiazzi, in: Thomae Aquinatis 
Expositio in octo libros Politicorum , Turin 1966, 182; Aegidius Romanus, De regimine principum, 
III.2.4, Rom 1607, 460. Peters Quastionenkommentar unterscheidet sich in der monarchischen 
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Monarchic wird der Unterschied zur despotischen Herrschaftsform ein- 
geebnet: Peter bezeichnet ausdriicklich das Konigtum als principatus domi- 
nativus , dessen Kennzeichen es sei, daB die Untertanen gemaB ihrer 
natiirlichen Anlage ( secundum inclinationem naturalem ) willig und gliicklich 
gehorchen. 89 Die Analogie zum Sklaven, der seinen Rechtsstatus einer 
natiirlichen Unterlegenheit verdankt, ist hier ofFensichtlich. Solange die 
Untertanen nicht an die Tugend des Monarchen heranreichen, kommen 
ihnen keine politischen Rechte zu, wie sich auch an der Interpretation 
des Freiheitsbegriffes zeigt. Peter konzipiert nicht wie Thomas einen nega- 
tiven Freiheitsbegriff, sondern ausschlieBlich einen positiven. Frei sei nicht 
der, der in gewissen Angelegenheiten nicht der Staatsmacht unterliegt, 
sondern jener, der frei von Begierden seiner urspriinglichen Bestimmung 
als vemunftigem Wesen Folge leistet. 90 Diese Freiheit ist mit der Herrschaft 
eines Vollkonigs, der die Vernunft eo ipso verkorpert, ohne weiteres kom- 
patibel. Bei Peter von Auvergne und Aegidius Romanus begegnen wir 
also bereits die fur die spatere Geschichte der politischen Theorie so fol- 
genreiche Verkniipfung von absoluter Herrschaft mit einem positiven 
Freiheitsbegriff. 91 

Diese radikale Deutung von Aristoteles im Sinne einer Legitimation 
der franzosischen Monarchic forderte den italienischen Dominikaner Tolo- 
meus von Lucca zu einer Umkehr der Wertung heraus. In seiner Schrift 
De regimine principum macht er noch deutlicher die Konsequenz der Eineb- 
nung des Unterschieds zwischen Monarchic und Despotic sichtbar. In 
beiden Herrschaftsformen habe namlich das Volk nicht Anteil an der 
Herrschaft und verfiige iiber keine Moglichkeit, seine Rechte geltend zu 
machen. Das Volk sei deshalb im selben Zustand wie die Untertanen 
eines Despoten, nur der Herrscher unterscheide sich durch seine mehr 
oder weniger ausgepragte Tugendhaftigkeit. 92 Der Begriff der libertas laBt 


Theorie nur unwesentlich: Quaestio, III.26 (Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, Ms. 
lat. 16089, f. 299vb-300ra). 

89 In libros Pol., III.9 (152); III. 16 (184f.); Aegidius, De regimine principum , III.2.34 (547-550). 

90 In libros Pol., V.7 (281); VII.2 (347); VTI.5 (364). Vgl. Aegidius, De regimine principum, 
III.2.34 (548): “Salvatur itaque salus regni et civitatis, si habitatores regni efficiuntur liberi, 
si obediant regibus et observent leges.” 

91 Vgl. den klassischen Aufsatz von I. Berlin, Two Concepts of Liberty, in: ders., Four Essays 
on liberty, Oxford 1969, 118-72. 

92 Tolomeus von Lucca, De regimine principum, II.9; III. 11, ed. R.M. Spiazzi, in: Thomae 
Aquinatis Opuscula Philosophica, Turin 1954, 280-358, hier 286f.; 310-2. Diese Stelle ist in 
Kenntnis von Peter von Auvergne, In libros Pol., III. 16 (185) geschrieben. Zu Tolomeus 
allgemein vgl. C.T. Davis, Dante's Italy and Other Essays, Philadelphia 1984, 224-89. 
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sich folglich aus der Perspektive des Verfechters der italienischen Kommu- 
nalverfassung auf ein als populus servilis gekennzeichnetes Untertanenvolk 
nicht anwenden. Tolomeus behalt ihn den demokratischen Verfassungen 
der Stadtrepubliken vor und deutet Freiheit weder positiv noch negativ, 
sondern in der republikanischen Tradition als Aufhebung von Herrschaft: 
Da alle an der Herrschaft teilhatten und niemand repressive Befehle 
erteile, iibten die Burger ein suave dominium aus, welches ihre Freiheit nicht 
einschranke. 93 Mit polemischer Absicht zieht Tolomeus hier die Konsequenz 
aus der Annaherung der Konigsherrschaft an die despotische Hausver- 
waltung, die bereits bei Aristoteles angelegt war 94 und die von Monarchisten 
wie Aegidius Romanus und Peter von Auvergne verstarkt wurde. 

2.4. Die Transformation des Aristotelismus: Marsilius und Ockham 

Entscheidend neue Wendungen erfuhr das Problem der Konzeption der 
Monarchic und der damit verbundenen Rechte der Untertanen bei Marsilius 
und Ockham. Indem sie auf unterschiedliche Weise die Alternative zwi- 
schen absoluter Tugendherrschaft und gemischter Verfassung hinter sich 
lieBen, sprengten sie den begrifflichen Rahmen, der die friihe Rezeption 
der aristotelischen Theorie der Monarchic bestimmt hatte. Die entschei- 
dende Motivation war dabei der Kampf gegen die Lehre von der papst- 
lichen Souveranitat, dem sich beide Denker verschrieben haben. 

Wie oben ausgefiihrt, zog bereits Albertus Magnus einen Vergleich zwi- 
schen dem aristotelischen Vollkonigtum und der papstlichen Vollgewalt, 
weil in beiden Fallen Herrschaft von oben nach unten delegiert wird. 
Gegen Ende des 13. Jahrhunderts brach sich in der Diskussion um die 
Amtskompetenz des Papstes eine radikalere Deutung der Vollgewalt Bahn: 
Der Papst steht demnach nicht nur an der Spitze der jurisdiktionellen 
Hierarchie, auch diirfen seine Entscheidungen selbst bei zweifelhafter 
moralischer Qualitat nicht in Frage gestellt werden. Aegidius Romanus 
fand dafiir in De ecclesiastica potestate die extremste Formulierung, indem 
er die Macht des Papstes als grenzenlos bezeichnet und den Status der 
Untertanen expressis verbis auf den von Sklaven reduziert. 95 Wahrend Aegidius 


93 De regimine principum, II.9 (287). Vgl. Q. Skinner, The republican ideal of political liberty , 
in: G. Bock u.a. (ed.), Machiavelli and Republicanism , Cambridge 1990, 293-309. 

94 Siehe oben Anm. 10. 

95 Aegidius Romanus, De ecclesiastica potestate , II. 10-11 u. III. 12, ed. R. Scholz, Leipzig 
1929, 95-9 u. 206-9. Zur Entwicklung des Papalismus vgl. Watt 1965 (wie Anm. 46); 
L. Buisson, Potestas und Caritas. Die papstliche Gewalt im Spatmittelalter , Koln/Wien 2 1982; 
Miethke 2000 (wie Anm. 70). 
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in dieser Schrift die Aristotelische Politik fur seine Argumentation unge- 
niitzt laBt, ist seinem Ordensbruder Jakob von Viterbo die Konvergenz 
der papstlichen Lehre mit dem aristotelischen Konzept des Vollkonigtums 
nicht entgangen. Jakob begreift die Kirche als Monarchic im aristoteli¬ 
schen Sinn und verwirft auf diese Weise jede Beschrankung der Gehor- 
samspflicht von seiten der Untertanen. 96 

Die Kritiker des Papsttums am Anfang des 14. Jahrhunderts standen 
somit vor einem Dilemma: Einerseits war Aristoteles der zentrale Bezugs- 
punkt, um den Staat auf ausschlieBlich innerweltliche Zielsetzungen zu 
verpflichten, andererseits bot seine Theorie des echten Konigtums keine 
Schiitzenhilfe, um den Anspriichen einer Theorie der monarchischen Voll- 
gewalt, sei es in der Kirche oder im Staat, entgegenzutreten. Wollte man 
daher die papstliche Lehre nicht nur von innen heraus, durch eine Um- 
deutung der christlichen Tradition, wie sie Johannes Quidort durchfiihrte, 97 
zum Einsturz bringen, muBte die politische Theorie des Aristoteles in ent- 
scheidender Hinsicht durchbrochen werden. Marsilius und Ockham schlu- 
gen jeder auf seine Art diesen Weg ein: Marsilius indem er die aristotelische 
Theorie der Verfassungsformen in eine Theorie der Volkssouveranitat 
transformiert; Ockham indem er jedem Menschen vorstaatlich begriindete 
natiirliche Rechte zuschreibt und so den widerstandsrechtlichen Gedan- 
ken vom standestaatlichen Mischverfassungsdenken lost. 

Fur Marsilius konstituiert sich der Gesetzgeber, d.h. die Burger in ihrer 
Gesamtheit oder deren starkerer Teil, sowohl vor jeder gesellschaftlichen 
Differenzierung in verschiedene Berufe und Stande als auch vor der Ein- 
setzung staatlicher Institutionen (jbars principans). 9S Marsilius sprengt auf 
diese Weise den Elitismus des Aristoteles, der die Abkiinftigkeit fur ein 
sich der Entwicklung charakterlicher Tugend widmendes politisches Leben 
als Voraussetzung des Biirgerstatus begriff und daher die Verteilung poli- 
tischer Rechte auf die funktionale Gliederung der Gesellschaft in Bauem, 
Handwerker und Handler einerseits und nicht auf Erwerbsarbeit ange- 
wiesene Aristokraten andererseits zuriickfiihren muBte. Der Begriff der 


96 Jakob von Viterbo, De regimine christiano, 1.1; II.5, ed. H.-X. Arquilliere, Paris 1926, 
89-99; 21 If. Lambertini 2001 (wie Anm. 2) Anm. 76 weist die Abhangigkeit Jakobs von 
der argumentativen Tradition der Politikkommentare nach. 

97 K. Ubl - L. Vinx, Kirche, Arbeit und Eigentum bei Johannes Quidort von Paris O.P. (f 1306), 
in: C. Egger - H. Weigl (ed.), Text - Schrift - Codex. Quellenkundliche Arbeiten aus dem Institut 
fur Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung, Wien/Miinchen 2000, 304-44. 

98 Zum folgenden: A. Gewirth, Marsilius of Padua, The Defender of Peace. 1: Marsilius of 
Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy , New York 1951; C. Nederman, Community and Consent. 
The Secular Political Theory of Marsiglio of Padua's “Defensor Pads”, Lanham/London 1994. 
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Tugend spielt hingegen bei Marsilius so gut wie keine Rolle mehr, und 
die Vorstellung, daB man zuerst Burger und erst sekundar Bauer, Hand- 
werker oder Handler ist, erscheint ihm vollig selbstverstandlich. Soziale 
Differenzierung und staatliche Institutionen werden erst von Willensent- 
scheidungen des Gesetzgebers (legislator humanus) erzeugt. Die Einteilung 
in Verfassungsformen bezieht sich daher nur mehr auf die Frage, welche 
Gestalt die Regierung annehmen soli. DaB die Autoritat der Regierung 
von der gesetzgebenden Korperschaft abhangt als einer externen, ihr vor- 
ausliegenden Instanz und ihre Tatigkeit sich an den von dieser Korperschaft 
erlassenen Gesetzen zu orientieren hat, wird hierbei vorausgesetzt, egal 
ob es sich um eine Demokratie, Aristokratie oder Monarchic handelt. 
Diese Theorie ist ganz und gar unaristotelisch: Wahrend Aristoteles die 
Verfassungen analog zu substantiellen Formen konzipiert, die nicht von 
auBen auferlegt sind, sondern dem Staat als Prinzip der Bewegung imma¬ 
nent sind, leiten sie sich bei Marsilius von einer Willensentscheidung des 
Souverans ab. 

Auf diese Weise wandelt Marsilius die aristotelischen Verfassungsformen 
in Regierungsformen um. Trotz dieses Bruchs mit Aristoteles bemiiht sich 
Marsilius darum, seine neue Theorie im Gewand des Aristoteles zu pra- 
sentieren. Dieser Sachverhalt springt besonders bei den uns interessieren- 
den Stellen zur Monarchic in die Augen. In Defensor pads, L9 zahlt Marsilius 
in der Art eines Literalkommentars die fiinf Formen der Monarchic auf." 
Geflissentlich wird dabei nicht nur die Aussage des Aristoteles iibergan- 
gen, daB allein das Vollkonigtum als Verfassungsform zu gelten hat; 
Marsilius deutet diese Stelle auch nicht als systematische Unterscheidung, 
sondern als Erlauterung dafiir, wie die Einsetzung eines Monarchen oder 
einer Regierung in der Geschichte vonstatten gegangen sei. Wahrend 
Aristoteles klarstellen will, daB nur das nicht-abgeleitete Vollkonigtum als 
Monarchic gelten darf, macht Marsilius daraus ein Argument dafiir, daB 
jede Monarchic in ihrer historischen Entstehung von einer hoheren Auto¬ 
ritat, dem legislator humanus , abgeleitet ist. Inmitten dieses Kapitels bricht 
Marsilius dann die Exegese ab und fiihrt eine neue Unterteilung in gute 
und schlechte Verfassungen ein, die mit der aristotelischen nichts mehr 
zu tun hat. Kriterium ist hier allein, auf welche Weise der Konsens der 


99 Marsilius von Padua, Defensor pads , 1.9, Hannover 1932, 39-47. Zur Kenntnis der 
Kommentartradition bei Marsilius vgl. Flueler 1992 (wie Anm. 3), I, 120-131. Es sei hier 
nebenbei erwahnt, daB Marsilius regnum tendenziell ads allgemeinen Begriff fur alle Verfas¬ 
sungsformen beniitzt: Gewirth 1951 (wie Anm. 98), 117; E. Berti, II “regnum” di Marsilio 
tra la “polis” aristotelica e lo “Stato” modemo, in: Medioevo, 5 (1979) 165-81. 
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Untertanen in die Regierungsform aufgenommen wird: Je mehr politi- 
sches Gewicht der Konsens in der Regierung hat, desto besser die Verfas- 
sung. Marsilius legt also in 1.9 dar, daB jede Regierungsform, auch die 
Monarchic, durch Konsens sowohl autorisiert (§ 1-4) als auch limitiert 
(§ 5-11) ist. Beides, Autorisierung und Limitierung, wurde von Aristoteles 
fiir die Monarchic bestritten. 100 

Ahnlich eigenstandig geht Marsilius mit der aristotelischen Definition 
des Staates als communio liberorum um. Wo Aristoteles despotische Herrschaft 
zum eigenen Nutzen ausschlieBen will, entdeckt der Paduaner ein Argument 
fiir seine Theorie der Volkssouveranitat: Unfrei ist man nicht nur, wenn 
man dem partikularen Interesse jeweils herrschender gesellschaftlicher 
Gruppen ausgeliefert ist, sondem auch wenn der Herrscher Gesetze erlaBt, 
ohne die ausdriickliche Zustimmung der Burger einzuholen. Freiheit impli- 
ziert aktive Teilhabe an der Gesetzgebung. 101 

Marsilius fiillt also, iiberspitzt formuliert, neuen Wein in die alten 
Schlauche der aristotelischen Begrifflichkeit. Anders Ockham, der nicht 
nur auBerlich am Schema der aristotelischen Verfassungstheorie festhalt. 
Im dritten Teil seines Dialogus , in dem er einige Grundbegriffe der poli- 
tischen Theorie erlautert, greift er die Unterteilung in fiinf Arten der 
Monarchic auf und reduziert sie auf einen Idealtypus und zwei Abwei- 
chungen. 102 Den Idealtypus bestimmt er als Vollkonigtum, in dem der 
Monarch nach seinem Willen regiert, nicht an positive Gesetze gebun- 
den ist und keinen verfassungsmaBigen Eid ablegen muB. “Ein solcher 
Konig kann als Inhaber von Vollgewalt (plenitudo potestatis) fiber das Gemein- 
wohl bezeichnet werden”. Von diesem Idealtypus konne die Monarchic 
in zweifacher Hinsicht abweichen: durch MiBachtung des Gemeinwohls 
und durch Einschrankung der absoluten Gewalt des Konigs. Auf die eine 
Weise nahert sich die Monarchic der Tyrannis an, auf die andere einem 
konstitutionell beschrankten Konigtum. Doch Ockham bleibt bei dieser 
Deutung von Aristoteles nicht stehen, er nennt ein weiteres Kriterium der 
Unterscheidung von Tyrannis und Monarchic: die libertas naturalis des 
Menschen. 


100 Siehe oben 44. 

101 Ebd. 1.12.6 (67). Siehe Gewirth 1951 (wie Anm. 98), 220-3. 

102 Dialogus , III. 1.2.6, ed. M. Goldast, in: Monarchia Sacri Romani Imperii , Frankfurt am 
M. 1614, II, 794f. Zu Ockhams Beniitzung von Aristoteles: R. Lambertini, Wilhelm von 
Ockham als Leser der Politica. Z ur Rczeption der politischen Theorie des Aristoteles in der Ekklesiologie 
Ockhams , in: J. Miethke (ed.), Das Publikum politischer Theorie im 14. Jahrhundert , Miinchen 
1992, 207-24. 
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Bereits Thomas hatte die aristotelische Definition des Staates als com- 
munio liberomm dazu benlitzt, ein neues Kriterium zur Unterscheidung von 
legitimer und illegitimer Herrschaft zu konzipieren. Demnach kommt die 
Freiheit der Burger dadurch zum Ausdruck, daB Widerstand gegen tyran- 
nische MaBnahmen des Konigs zulassig ist. Dieses Widerstandsrecht wird 
allerdings von Thomas, zumindest in De regno , an einen institutionalisier- 
ten Instanzenzug gebunden, da es nur von Personen ausgelibt werden 
darf, die liber auctoritas publica verfugen. Thomas’ spatere Theorie des 
Widerstandsrechts erklart folglich nicht, wie die Herrschaft eines echten 
Monarchen, der keinen regularen superior hat und der keinen positiv-recht- 
lichen konstitutionellen Beschrankungen unterworfen ist, dennoch als poli- 
tische Herrschaft begriffen werden kann. Dieses Problem stellte sich im 
Kontext der Frage nach den Grenzen der papsdichen Amtskompetenz 
mit besonderer Dringlichkeit, weil die monarchische Gewalt des Papstes 
fur Ockham durch biblische und sachliche Argumente verbiirgt ist. 103 

Ockham begegnet dieser Schwierigkeit, indem er den widerstandsrecht- 
lichen Gedanken radikalisiert. Er versteht unter libertas naturalis das vor- 
staatliche, von Gott verliehene Recht eines jeden Individuums, Eigentum 
anzueignen und Herrscher einzusetzen, die liber die Wahrung der Eigen- 
turns- und Personlichkeitsrechte zu wachen und das Gemeinwohl zu schlit- 
zen haben. 104 Auch monarchische Gewalt, die nicht durch besondere 
konstitutionelle Bindungen explizit beschrankt ist, bleibt in ihren Eingriffen 
in die Rechte der Untertanen implizit an diese Funktionsbestimmung 
rechtlich gebunden. Sollte sich ein Herrscher an diese Verpflichtung nicht 
halten und seine Untertanen wie Sklaven zum personlichen Nutzen ver- 
wenden, ist es jedem Individuum erlaubt, seine individuellen Rechte mit 
Berufung auf die libertas naturalis zu schlitzen und Widerstand zu leisten. 
Da es sich bei der libertas naturalis um ein natlirliches Recht auBerhalb 
jeder positiven Rechtsordnung handelt, ist der einzige MaBstab flir die 
korrekte Ausiibung der sich aus ihm ergebenden Widerstandsbefugnis das 
individuelle Gewissen, das vor Gott daflir Rechenschaft ablegen muB. 


103 Dialogus, 1.6.14-21 (483-489); III. 1.4.1-26 (846-868). Vgl. A.S. McGrade, The Political 
Thought of William of Ockham. Personal and Institutional Principles , Cambridge 1974, 149-68. 

104 Breviloquium de principatu tyrannico , III. 7, ed. H.S. Offler, in: Guillelmi de Ockham Opera 
Politica, 4, Oxford 1997, 178-80; II.3 (113-115); 11.17 (146f.); Dialogus , DI.1.1.5-7 (776-779); 
Octo quaestiones, II.8, ed. H.S. Offler, in: Guillelmi de Ockham Opera Politica , 1, Manchester 2 
1974, 83. Zur Interpretation vgl. J. Miethke, The Concept of Liberty in William of Ockham , in: 
Theologie et droit dans la science politique de Petal modeme , Rom 1991, 89-100; B. Tierney, The 
Idea of Natural Rights. Studies on Natural Rights, Natural Law and Church Law, 1150-1625, Atlanta 
1997, 131-202. 
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Eine Institutionalisierung des natiirlichen Widerstandsrechts ist nicht nur 
nicht notwendig, sondern ausgeschlossen, da in letzter Konsequenz jede 
Institution irren kann. Der Status biirgerlicher Freiheit, den Ockhams 
Argument auch den Untertanen eines Vollkonigs zuspricht, setzt somit 
keine regulare Partizipation an der Ausiibung von Herrschaft mehr voraus. 
Es ist daher durchaus mit dem Ideal politischer Herrschaft vertraglich, 
daB ein Konig oder ein anders legitimierter Herrscher die Untertanen 
aus eigener Machtflille zum Gemeinwohl hinlenkt. 105 Das Freiheitsrecht 
steht einer patemalistischen Herrschaftsausiibung nicht entgegen, solange 
Eingriffe in die Rechte der Untertanen dem Gemeinwohl und nicht der 
Bereicherung des Herrschers dienen. Das aristotelische Vollkonigtum kann 
also als politische Herrschaft aufgefaBt werden, obwohl Ockham einschran- 
kend festhalt, daB in seiner Zeit Konige iiblicherweise durch einen 
Kronungseid und Rechtsgewohnheiten eingeschrankt seien. 106 

Marsilius und Ockham sprengen demnach auf ganzlich kontrare Weise 
den Rahmen des politischen Aristotelismus, der eine durch eine Theorie 
der Volkssouveranitat, der andere durch eine Theorie der Naturrechte. 
Beiden gemeinsam ist jedoch die Strategic, den aristotelischen Staat um 
eine vorausliegende Ebene zu erganzen, sei es die Konstituierung der 
Burger als Gesetzgeber, sei es die gottliche Verleihung eines natiirlichen 
Rechtsstatus. 


3. Ergebnisse 

Die hier verfolgte Fragestellung war eng umgrenzt: Wir haben die Diskus- 
sion um den Vorrang von Erb- oder Wahlmonarchie, die seit Peter von 
Auvergne in den Kommentaren gefiihrt wurde, beiseite gelassen, weil 
diese Frage von Aristoteles nicht aufgeworfen wurde. 107 Ebenso haben wir 
das Verhaltnis des Herrschers zum Recht nicht beriicksichtigt, da dieses 
Thema vorwiegend in den Schriften der Juristen erortert wurde und sich 
auch nicht auf die monarchische Verfassung eingrenzen laBt. 108 Uns ging 


105 Dialogtis, III. 1.2.6, ed. Goldast (wie Anm. 102), 794: “. . . sed non est contra natura- 
lem libertatem, ut quis rationabiliter utatur liberis ad bonum commune, cum quilibet tene- 
atur bonum commune praeferre privato.” 

106 Ebd. (795). 

107 Vgl. Flueler 1992 (wie Anm. 3), I 122-7; Blythe 1992 (wie Anm. 2). 

108 Vgl. M. Grignaschi, Quelques remarques sur la conception du pouvoir legislatif dans la scola- 
stique , in: Revue beige de philologie et d’histoire, 61 (1983), 783-801; K. Pennington, The 
Prince and the Law (1200-1600). Sovereignty and Rights in the Western Legal Tradition , Berkeley/Los 
Angeles/Oxford 1993. 
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es allein um die Frage, wie die Kommentatoren mit dem Problem fertig 
wurden, daB Aristoteles die Monarchie - sofem sie eine echte Verfassungs- 
form darstellt - nicht als polidsche Herrschaft, sondern als erweiterte 
Hausherrschaft aufgefaBt hat, die nur in archaischen Gesellschaften bei 
iiberragender Tugend eines Einzelnen Legitimist beanspruchen kann. 

Wahrend Albertus Magnus sich noch eng am Text der Politik anlehnt 
und der aristotelischen Konzeption des Konigtums als Tugendherrschaft 
verpflichtet bleibt, ist bei Thomas ein BewuBtsein fur das Problem deut- 
lich greifbar: Die Unterscheidung zwischen der politischen Herrschaft 
eines Monarchen und der despotischen Herrschaft eines Tyrannen muB 
sich an einem eindeutig bestimmbaren Unterschied des Status der Unter- 
tanen festmachen lassen. Indem Thomas zum einen die Monarchie nicht 
als Tugendherrschaft, sondern als stabilitatssichemdes Element einer Misch- 
verfassung begreift und zum anderen den Untertanen als Biirgern ein 
Recht zum Widerstand gegen tyrannische Herrschaft einraumt, gelingt es 
ihm, das Konigtum von der despotischen Herrschaft abzugrenzen. Aller- 
dings bleibt Thomas’ Losung letztlich an das Vorliegen einer Mischverfas- 
sung gebunden, zeigt mithin nicht, ob sich auch die Herrschaft von 
Monarchen, die aus eigenem Recht absolute Gewalt beanspruchen, als 
politische Herrschaft denken laBt. Diese Frage gewann zwangslaufig an 
Bedeutung, sobald Argumente zur Rechtfertigung unbeschrankter Alleinherr- 
schaft um sich griffen. 

Zu Beginn des 14. Jahrhunderts fiihrten die Ambiguitaten in der ari¬ 
stotelischen Konzeption des Konigtums zu radikaleren Losungen. Wahrend 
die Apologeten des franzosischen Konigtums ebenso wie die Verteidiger 
des Papalismus der Unterscheidung zwischen politischer und despotischer 
Herrschaft eines Monarchen alle rechtliche Bedeutsamkeit nehmen wollten 
oder sie sogar expressis verbis in Frage stellten, entwickelten Marsilius und 
Ockham neue Moglichkeiten, das Konigtum als genuin politische Herr¬ 
schaft zu deuten. Hierbei gingen sie allerdings sehr unterschiedliche Wege. 

Wie Thomas interessierte sich Marsilius vor allem fur die nicht-ideale 
Verfassungstheorie des Aristoteles, also fur die Frage, wie in einer “plu- 
ralistischen” Gesellschaft ein fairer und stabiler Ausgleich zwischen den 
unterschiedlichen Teilen hergestellt werden konne. Anders als Thomas 
stiitzte sich Marsilius aber nicht auf das Konzept einer Mischverfassung, 
sondern auf eine zukunftsweisende Theorie demokratischer Volkssouve- 
ranitat. Im Lichte dieser Theorie verliert die klassische Verfassungs- 
formenlehre ihre zentrale Bedeutung, da sie zu einer Lehre von bloBen 
Regierungsformen wird. Die Freiheit der Burger ist bei Marsilius durch 
den demokratischen Mehrheitsentscheid im GesetzgebungsprozeB gesichert, 
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der als hinreichende Garantie fur die Gemeinwohlbezogenheit der Politik 
interpretiert wird, da er eine einseitig auf die Interessen eines Teils der 
Gesellschaft ausgerichtete Herrschaft verhindere. Ein der politischen Gemein- 
schaft vorgelagertes natiirliches Recht, auf welches sich einzelne auch 
gegen die Gemeinschaft und ihre politischen Reprasentanten berufen kon- 
nen, wird damit hinfallig. 

Ein solcher ‘demokratischer Optimismus’, der Glaube an die Moglich- 
keit einer rein prozeduralen Losung des Problems der Tyrannei, ist Ockham 
vollig fremd. Er radikalisiert vielmehr den bereits von Thomas formulier- 
ten Gedanken einer natiirlichen Begrenzung staatlicher Gewalt, indem er 
die Zustandigkeit flir die Ausiibung des Widerstandsrechts in letzter 
Konsequenz in die Hand des Individuums legt. Sein Argument beruht 
auf dem Grundgedanken, daB jede Herrschaft, die politisch genannt zu 
werden beansprucht, auf die Achtung wohlerworbener Rechte der Unterta- 
nen verpflichtet ist und den Untertanen keine schwereren Lasten auferlegen 
darf, als zur Erfiillung ihrer Funktion notwendig sind. Diese Herrschafts- 
beschrankung muB Ockham zufolge nicht explizit statuiert oder gewohn- 
heitsrechtlich tradiert sein (z.B. durch Eide, Herrschaftsvertrage oder 
positive Verfassungsgesetze), sie ist vielmehr im Begriff der politischen 
Herrschaft - in der Unterscheidung zwischen Sklaven und Biirgern - 
implizit enthalten. Im Lichte dieser Argumentation kann das Vollkonigtum 
von despotischer Herrschaft abgegrenzt werden, ohne daB eine Theorie 
der gemischten Verfassung bemuht werden muB. 

Die Unklarheiten in der aristotelischen Beschreibung des Phanomens 
des Konigtums, welches fur den griechischen Philosophen eher einen 
Grenzfall als ein Schlusselproblem im Bereich des Politischen darstellte, 
haben unter den vollig anderen Bedingungen des Mittelalters eine erstaun- 
lich produktive Wirkung entfaltet. Die Versuche, sie begrifflich zu bewal- 
tigen, stellen einen Teil der Vorgeschichte sowohl der modernen Idee der 
Demokratie als auch der modernen Vorstellung natiirlicher Rechte dar. 
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Mechanics and Citizens: The Reception of the Aristotelian 
Idea of Citizenship in Late Medieval Europe 


CARY J. NEDERMAN 


From Greek antiquity up to our own century, one of the most pressing 
problems of Western politics—in theory as well as in practice—has been 
the identification of the appropriate criteria for full membership in the 
community, encapsulated by the term “citizenship.” Greek and Roman 
philosophers as well as politicians debated a wide range of principles for 
political inclusion and exclusion; the theme was taken up in regard to 
both church and state in early European Christendom. Of course, in the 
modern world, the demand for civic rights has been a rallying cry for 
wars and revolutions, and also formed a central object of theoretical reflec¬ 
tion. 1 Even at the beginning of the twenty-first century, political exclusion 
remains on the agenda of the most economically and socially complex 
liberal-democratic regimes—whether in connection with illegal immigrants, 
“guest workers,” racial minorities, or other marginalized groups. In the 
United States, for instance, the policy of numerous states, especially in 
the South, to deny the franchise and other civil rights to convicted felons 
(an overwhelming majority of whom are black) may have tipped the out¬ 
come of the 2000 presidential election. The politics of citizenship has not 
disappeared from supposedly inclusive liberal democracies. 2 

Among the many attempts to define the standards of citizenship in the 
Western tradition, one of the most influential was proposed in the writ¬ 
ings of Aristotle, in particular, his Politics. Aristotle famously questioned 
whether a share in citizenship could be accorded to women, children, 
slaves, foreigners, perhaps even the elderly—and “mechanics” ( mechanicus , 
the Latin translation of the Greek banausos , literally, one who earns a 
livelihood by working with his hands). In Aristotle’s own day, and well 


1 For a wide-ranging survey of the topic, see Peter Riesenberg, Citizenship in the Western 
Tradition: Plato to Rousseau , Chapel Hill, 1992. 

2 On some aspects of this, see John Lantiqua, How the GOP Gamed the System in Florida , 
in: The Nation, 272:17 (April 30, 2001), 11-7. 
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into modern times, the refusal to permit people in the first four cate¬ 
gories to possess full membership in the civic community remained rela¬ 
tively uncontroversial. Indeed, although the abolition of forms of legal 
unfreedom and the extension of gender equality have erased most of 
Aristotle’s group exclusions, liberal-democracies today still do not generally 
confer a complete range of political rights on minors and resident aliens. 

By contrast, the civil status of “mechanics” remained a disputed topic 
from ancient Greece onwards. As Aristotle fully realized (and bemoaned), 
Greek democracies such as Athens admitted freeborn adult males to cit¬ 
izenship regardless of property qualifications or occupation: farmers, arti¬ 
sans, traders, and skilled craftsmen were indeed the backbone of the 
democratic j bolds in war and peace. Republican Rome likewise eventually 
accorded basic civic identity to freemen without reference to economic 
position, although the social distinction between patrician and plebian lin¬ 
gered powerfully. And throughout later European history, the claims of 
legally free but civilly excluded men to a share of political standing were 
asserted (albeit often unsuccessfully) time and again. Aristotle and other 
philosophers such as Plato, who insisted that citizenship properly under¬ 
stood was incompatible with physical labor, thus advocated a position 
that by no means enjoyed universal approval either in their own day or 
thereafter. 

Yet Aristotle’s political philosophy exercised widespread and profound 
influence in later times, particularly during the Latin Middle Ages, when 
The Philosopher enjoyed an almost peerless status among European the¬ 
orists. Of course, the traditional view among historians of political thought 
that the translation and transmission of Aristotle’s moral and political 
writings in the mid-thirteenth century caused an “intellectual revolution” 
has now been generally discredited. 3 Still, Aristotelian texts were among 
the prime source materials for political reflection among the learned elites 
of the medieval West, and their authority contributed crucially to the 
support for the philosophical teachings in university classrooms and scholas¬ 
tic texts. Hence, if ever Aristotle’s views about the qualifications for cit¬ 
izenship might enjoy an enthusiastic audience prepared to embrace them 
wholeheartedly, late medieval scholasticism would seem to provide ide¬ 
ally fertile ground. 


3 See Gary J. Nederman, Medieval Aristotelianism and Its Limits: Classical Traditions in Moral 
and Political Philosophy, Xllth-XVth Centuries , London 1997; Antony Black, Political Thought in 
Europe, 1250-1450 , Cambridge 1992. 
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As is so often the case with the process of Aristotelian reception during 
the Middle Ages, however, the story of the circulation of the conception 
of citizenship proposed in the Politics was by no means a straightforward 
one. Certainly, some (perhaps most) schoolmen indeed accepted Aristotle’s 
teaching about the unsuitability of mechanics for civil life without com¬ 
ment. 4 But other authors—including those whom I shall examine in the 
present essay—while depending heavily upon Aristotelian social and polit¬ 
ical thought, nevertheless declined to disavow the competence of artisans, 
craftsmen, and their ilk for public life merely by reason of their occu¬ 
pation. Not only did such writers simply ignore Aristode’s remarks on 
the subject, at times they distorted or entirely misrepresented Aristode’s 
own clearly stated positions and ascribed to The Philosopher ideas man- 
ifesdy at odds with his explicit statements. Such willful misinterpretation 
was hardly a novelty among medieval readers of classical texts, yet it per¬ 
haps calls for some explanation. I wish to argue that Aristode’s notion 
of citizenship in the Politics required revision, at least for some authors, 
because of a very prominent predilection in favor of the mechanical arts 
that became evident among philosophers from the middle of the twelfth 
century onward. In other words, the positive valuation of labor and arti- 
sanship that had been endorsed by thinkers well before the recovery of 
Aristotle’s corpus helps to account for the readiness of certain theorists 
to promote a more inclusive vision of citizenship than one finds in the 
Politics. In order to defend this claim, I shall examine Aristotle’s reason¬ 
ing for excluding mechanics from citizenship, followed by a discussion of 
the valorization of the mechanical arts by the pre-reception medieval 
authors Hugh of St. Victor, John of Salisbury, and Brunetto Latini. Finally, 
I shall consider the principles of civic identity proposed by two of the 
better known scholastic political theorists of the later Middle Ages, Ptolemy 
of Lucca and Marsiglio of Padua. I argue that the latter figures built 
more upon the insights of twelfth- and thirteenth-century philosophy than 
upon the ideas found in the Politics when defining the qualifications appro¬ 
priate for the citizen. 


4 For general discussion of the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century reception of Aristotle’s 
idea of citizenship and related concerns (such as “slavery’), the standard sources are: Mario 
Grignaschi, La definition du e civis 3 dans la scholastique , in: Ancien pays et assemblies d’etats, 
35 (1966), 71-88; Christoph Flueler, Rezeption und Interpretation der Aristotelischen Politica im 
spaten Mittelalter , 2 vols., Amsterdam 1992, 1, 35-85; and Ulrich Meier, Mensch und Burger: 
Die Stadt im Denken spatmittelalterlicher Theologen, Philosophen und Juristen (Munich 1994), 63-126. 
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Conditions , Not Parts 

Aristotle’s Politics leaves no doubt that in a well-ordered or just regime, 
the status of citizen would only be accorded to those whose arete (excel¬ 
lence, virtue) qualifies them to participate fully in office-holding and the 
functions of ruling. He admits that constitutions do indeed vary con¬ 
cerning who is to be admitted into citizenship: democracies including all 
(or at any rate most) free males born of citizen parentage, oligarchies 
establishing more limitations on citizenship. But he declares that his con¬ 
cern is not merely to engage in the descriptive enterprise of determining 
citizenship in a relative sense; he is instead interested in defining “citizen 
in the strictest sense,” that is, those individuals who are competent to 
exercise the civic rights associated with judicial and official tasks. 5 While 
civic excellence is not identical to personal virtue, individuals who pos¬ 
sess both—that is, who are both good citizens and good men—will tend 
to coincide in the best constitutional arrangements. 6 And thus, the citi¬ 
zen can never be a mechanic, for the menial laborer necessarily lacks 
the excellence associated with just judgement and wise rule. 

Regardless of whether we view Aristotle’s position as a reflection of his 
extreme aristocratic prejudice against and loathing of the lower classes, 
or as an exaltation of the nobility and justice characteristic of the well- 
bred gentleman, 7 it is evident that for him the man who earns his living 
has no true place in political affairs. Under any constitutional system wor¬ 
thy of the name, such a person is to be classified with resident aliens and 
slaves: 

It must be admitted that we cannot consider all those to be citizens who are nec¬ 
essary to the existence of the polis. ... In ancient times, and among some nations, 
the artisan class were slaves or foreigners, and therefore the majority of them are so 
now. The best form of polis will not admit them to citizenship; but if they are admit¬ 
ted, then our definition of the excellence of a citizen will not apply to every citizen, 
or every free man as such, but only those who are freed from necessary services. 
The necessary people are either slaves who minister to the wants of individuals or 
mechanics and laborers who are the servants of the community. 8 

Aristotle reaffirms this position in his discussion of the ideally best regime 
in Book 7 of the Politics. There he distinguishes the “citizens” properly 


5 Aristotle, Politics 1275a3-20. 

6 Ibid., 1276bl 6-1277b33. 

7 For these interpretations, compare Ellen M. Wood and Neal Wood, Class Ideology and 
Ancient Political Theory , Oxford 1978, 209-257 with Leo Strauss, The City and Man , Chicago 
1964, 13-49. 

8 Aristotle, Politics 1278a2-12. 
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speaking—whom he terms the “parts” of the polis and who discharge the 
properly political functions of defense, religious worship, and delibera¬ 
tion—from the “conditions” of the polis, whose responsibility is to meet 
its physical needs by engaging in farming, craftsmanship, and commerce. 
He argues that “since we are speaking here of the best form of govern¬ 
ment, that is, the one under which the polis will be happiest (and hap¬ 
piness, as said before, cannot exist without excellence or virtue, arete), it 
clearly follows that in the polis that is best governed and includes only 
men who are just absolutely, rather than just relative to the principle of 
the constitution, the citizens must not lead the life of artisans or trades¬ 
men, for such a life is ignoble and inimical to excellence.” 9 The very 
mechanical occupations constitute for Aristotle the basis for exclusion from 
competence to exercise civic rights. Thus, in his ideal regime, those who 
earn their living necessarily possess the status of outsiders within their 
own community. They would not be the same as slaves or foreigners, in 
the sense that they could presumably own property and determine the 
conditions of their own labor; but for all intents and purposes, their sta¬ 
tus would otherwise not be much different from the unfree and the alien. 

What conceptual principles justify such exclusion from the community 
for Aristode? Two main arguments stand out. First, practitioners of the 
mechanical arts necessarily lack the free time that he regards to be cru¬ 
cially important for a perfected civic life. “Citizens being compelled to 
live by their labor have no leisure,” he asserts. 10 Leisure is required for 
citizenship both because it permits citizens a full opportunity to partici¬ 
pate in all aspects of community activity and because it affords the chance 
to acquire the moral and intellectual qualities indispensable for wise rule. 
“Leisure,” Aristode observes, “is necessary both for the development of 
excellence and the performance of political duties.” 11 The man of leisure, 
as he says in the Nicomachean Ethics , stands a better chance of obtaining 
excellence and happiness than does one constandy consumed by daily 
cares and woes. 12 

The second rationale for the exclusion of mechanics from citizenship 
is the incompatibility of the aims of their occupation with the true nature 
of the polis. Aristode had famously held that the polis exists not in order 
simply to preserve the biological lives of its members, but to promote 


9 Ibid., 1328b32-41. 

10 Ibid., 1292b26-27. 

11 Ibid., 1329al-2. 

12 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1177b4-27. 
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their virtue and happiness; its purpose is not mere life, but a worthwhile 
life. “The polis exists for the sake of a good life, and not for the sake of 
life only: if life only were the object, slaves and brute animals might form 
a polis, but they cannot, for they have no share in happiness or in a life 
based on choice,” Aristotle asserts. 13 Obviously, the end of the mechan¬ 
ical arts does not measure up to this vaunted goal of “the good life”; 
those who work with their hands create at best merely the conditions for 
a materially adequate existence. Of course, a man must have access to 
the means of physical life as a pre-requisite to living well, that is, virtu¬ 
ously and happily; the goods of the soul assume at least a modicum of 
“external” goods. 14 But those who provide such sustenance are engaged 
themselves in an enterprise that limits their appreciation of the ultimate 
excellence that the polis exists to achieve. Their conception of the good 
life involves the amassing of wealth or gathering of property or enjoying 
of physical pleasure, rather than the genuine happiness afforded by the 
practice of the moral and intellectual virtues. The life of mechanics, in 
sum, decisively disqualifies them from realizing completely their political 
natures, according to Aristode. 


Revaluing the Mechanical Arts 

While Aristotle’s attitude toward the manual arts probably represented 
the dominant philosophical viewpoint during later antiquity and into the 
Early Middle Ages, scholars have demonstrated a significant intellectual 
reorientation arising during the twelfth century. 15 The reasons for this 
development are many and complex, including changes in economic orga¬ 
nization, technology, theology, and religious culture. 16 But what results by 
the middle of the twelfth century is a definite strand of philosophical 
thought that prizes the mechanical arts and acknowledges the honorable 
and uplifting effects of human labor on social order as well as individ¬ 
ual character. 


13 Aristotle, Politics 1280132-34. 

14 See Aristotle, Mcomachean Ethics 1177a28-31. 

15 The most important studies include: Franco Alessio, La filosofia e le ( artes mechanicae 3 net 
secolo XII , in: Studi Medievali, 3rd series, 6 (1965), 71-155; George Ovitt, Jr., The Restoration 
of Perfection: Labor and Technology in Medieval Culture , New Brunswick 1987; and Elspeth 
Whitney, Paradise Restored: The Mechanical Arts from Antiquity through the Thirteenth Century , 
Philadelphia 1990. 

16 See ibid., pp. 75-82. 
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The foremost name associated with this reconsideration of manual work 
is Hugh of St. Victor, who was among the most influential figures of 
twelfth-century philosophy. Throughout his corpus, but most directly in 
the Didascalicon —a treatise written around 1125 on the organization of 
human knowledge—Hugh incorporated the practice as well as the the¬ 
ory of the mechanical arts into the realm of human “wisdom,” render¬ 
ing them thereby worthy to be pursued by human beings. He reasons 
that earthly wisdom extends to all acts for which “the end and the inten¬ 
tion” is “the restoring of our nature’s integrity or the relieving of those 
weaknesses to which our present life lies subject.” 17 The former actions 
are, of course, spiritual and pertain to the condition of the human soul, 
the goal of which is “to restore in us the likeness of the divine image.” 
The latter type of act concerns the circumstances of the body and “the 
necessity of this life, which, the more easily it can suffer harm from those 
things which work to its disadvantage, the more does it require to be 
cherished and conserved.” 18 While “divine” matters may take ultimate 
priority for Hugh over “human” ones, he concludes that the necessity 
imposed upon us by our god-given nature constitutes a dilemma whose 
remedy deserves to be accorded the name of knowledge (. scientia ) just as 
much as the theoretical or practical fields of reason. 19 The purpose of 
the mechanical arts is to overcome or combat the natural deficiencies of 
human life. 

The unique predicament of human beings, then, demands the “inven¬ 
tion” or “discovery” of the arts, according to Hugh. 20 “Necessity,” he 
observes with reference to the proverb, “is the mother of arts.” 21 He 
refuses to disdain the fact the God has left us to our own devices to meet 
our needs: “A need is something without which we cannot live, and [with 


17 Hugh of St. Victor, Didascalicon , 1.5, trans. Jerome Taylor, New York and London 
1961, 51-2. I have occasionally corrected the translation when it seemed to depart too 
greatly from the Latin version of the Didascalicon , I, 5, ed. C.H. Buttimer, Washington, 
D.C. 1939, 12, 3-6: “Omnium autem humanarum actionum seu studiorum, quae sapien- 
tia moderatur, finis et intentio ad hoc spectare debet, ut vel naturae nostrae reparetur 
integritas vel defectuum, quibus praesens subiacet vita, temperetur necessitas.” 

18 Hugh of St. Victor, Didascalicon , 1.7, transl. Taylor, 54, ed. Buttimer, 15, 5-8: 
“. . . omnium humanarum actionum ad hunc finem concurrit intentio, ut vel divinae ima- 
ginis similitudo in nobis restauretur, vel huius vitae necessitudini consulatur, quae quo faci- 
lius laedi potest adversis, eo magis foveri et conservari indiget.” 

19 Ibid., 1.8, transl. Taylor, 55-6. 

20 Ibid., 1.11, transl. Taylor, 57-8. 

21 Ibid., 1.9, transl. Taylor, 56; ed. Buttimer, 17, 14: “. . . natura . . . omnes excuderit 
artes.” 
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which] we would live more happily . . . For the sake of our needs, the 
mechanical arts were discovered.” 22 In turn, because humanity has mul¬ 
tiple needs, there must be many different sorts of occupations to meet 
them. Thus, mechanical knowledge comprises several arts—fabric-making, 
armament, commerce, agriculture, hunting, medicine, and theatrics—of 
which the initial three pertain to the external protection of the body, while 
the other four concern internal nourishment. 23 The practitioners of each 
of these arts redress some defect of natural human existence by manu¬ 
facturing an artificial product in imitation of nature itself: they provide 
for us what nature does not, yet in a quasi-natural way: 24 

From nature’s example, a better chance for trying things should be provided to man 
when he comes to devise for himself by his own reasoning those things naturally 
given to all other animals. Indeed, human reason shines forth much more brilliantly 
in inventing those very things than ever it would have had man naturally possessed 
them. 25 

Hugh thus refutes the accusation that mechanics live contrary to nature 
because their products are mere “artifice”: “We look with wonder not at 
nature alone but at the artificer as well.” 26 Such remarks highlight a dra¬ 
matic reversal of opinion about the mechanical arts and their various 
occupations and practitioners: they contain a measure of wisdom which, 
if not that possessed by the philosopher, still possesses inherent value that 
demands the respect of humankind. 

Since Hugh’s main concern in the Didascalicon is the classification of 
forms of human knowledge, he does not address the specifically political 
implications of his valorization of mechanical labor. But this theme is dis¬ 
cussed by his slightly junior admirer, John of Salisbury, 27 who integrates 


22 Ibid., 6.14, transl. Taylor, 152; ed. Buttimer, 130, 19-20, 26-7: “Necessitas est sine 
qua vivere non possumus, sed felicius viveremus . . . propter necessitatem inventa est 
mechanica.” 

23 Ibid., 2.20, transl. Taylor, 74. 

24 Ibid., 1.4, transl. Taylor, 51. 

25 Ibid., 1.9, transl. Taylor, 56, ed. Buttimer, 17, 7-12: “Oportuit enim ut illis, quae 
sibi providere nesciunt, natura consuleret, homini autem ex hoc etiam maior experiendi 
occasio praestaretur, cum ilia, quae ceteris naturaliter data sunt, propria ratione sibi 
inveniret. Multo enim nunc magis enitet ratio hominis haec eadem inveniendo quam 
habendo claruisset.” 

26 Ibid., 1.9, transl. Taylor, 56, ed. Buttimer, 17, 17-8: .. . iam cum natura ipsum mire- 
mur artificem.” 

27 Whether John knew Hugh personally remains unclear; their paths certainly could 
have crossed in Paris during the early years of John’s education. But John refers approv¬ 
ingly with Hugh and his teachings throughout his treatise on education, the Metalogicon 
(c. 1159). 
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the mechanical arts into the famous metaphor of the body politic in the 
Policraticus (completed in 1159). Claiming to adapt the main arguments 
of the forged “Instruction of Trajan,” John compares the ruler to the 
head, the senate (counselors) to the heart, the judges and proconsuls to 
the senses, the hands and arms to tax collectors and soldiers, the house¬ 
hold servants to the flanks, the fiscal officers to the stomach and intestines, 
and the peasants and artisans to the feet. 28 The Policraticus fleshes out in 
detail all of the duties associated with these functions, each of which is 
deemed necessary for a healthy political community. John also explains 
how the tasks assigned to each part stand in a necessary relation to the 
whole, stressing the reciprocal character of the well-ordered body. Unlike 
most preceding thinkers, for whom organic images of public life were 
simply a way of emphasizing political hierarchy and subordination, John 
holds that all parts must consciously work together in order to achieve a 
common good that none of them can attain independently. 

Most importantly, John’s deployment of the organic metaphor is inclu¬ 
sive. He embraces the participation of all social classes—including those 
associated with the “mechanical arts”—in the life of the community: 

Those are called the feet who discharge the humbler offices . . . Among these are to 
be counted the husbandmen, who always cleave to the soil, busied about their plough¬ 
lands or vineyards or pastures or flower gardens. To these must be added the many 
species of cloth-making and the mechanical arts, which work in wood, iron, bronze, 
and the different metals; also the menial occupations, and the manifold forms of 
making a livelihood and sustaining life, or increasing household property, all of which, 
while they do not pertain to the authority of the governing power, are yet in the 
highest degree useful and advantageous to the corporate whole of the community. 29 

John recognizes the complexity of the tasks associated with the mechan¬ 
ical arts, remarking that the body politic resembles more an “eight-footed 
crab” or “even a centipede” than a human being supported by only two 
feet. All of the activities of mechanics are necessary for the completely 
satisfactory organization of the communal organism. Although John 
acknowledges that manual laborers do not have a direct hand in rule, 


28 John of Salisbury, Policraticus , 5. 2, ed. C.G.J. Webb, Oxford 1909. The translations 
here are based on my English version (Cambridge 1990). 

29 Ibid., 6.20, ed. Webb, vol. 2, 58, 21-59, 3: “Pedes quidem qui humiliora exercent 
officia ... In his quidem agricolarum ratio uertitur qui terrae semper adherent sive in 
sationalibus siue in consitiuis siue in pascuis siue in floreis agitentur. His etiam aggregan- 
tur multae species lanificii artesque mecanicae, quae in ligno ferro ere metallisque uariis 
consistunt, seruiles quoque obsecundationes et multiplices uictus adquirendi uitasque sus- 
tentandae aut rem familiarem amplificandi formae, quae nec ad praesidendi pertinent auc- 
toritatem et uniuersitati rei publicae usquequaque proficiunt.” 
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he insists that they nonetheless possess a political identity based on their 
contribution to the functional good of the whole. Peasants and artisans 
must be accounted part of the political community precisely because “it 
is they who raise, sustain, and move forward the weight of the entire 
body. Take away the support of the feet from the strongest body, and it 
cannot move forward by its own power, but must creep painfully and 
shamefully by its own hands, or else be moved by means of brute ani¬ 
mals. 5 ’ 30 Because the practitioners of the mechanical arts bring dignity, 
not to mention material well-being, to the society, they deserve to be 
accorded a full place in it. 

It should be noted that the role of the manual occupations is defined 
by John in terms of the full reciprocity that he takes to characterize the 
political organism. Those who engage in mechanical occupations are to 
obey the law and to “observe constant reference to the public utility,” 
providing “service” to the other members of the body. In turn, magis¬ 
trates owe “protection and succor” to those over whom they rule. 31 Indeed, 
John observes: 

That course is to be pursued in all things that is of advantage to the humbler classes, 
that is, the multitude; for small numbers always yield to great. Truly, the reason for 
the institution of officials was to the end that subjects might be protected from wrong, 
and that the republic itself might be “shod,” as it were, by means of their services. 32 

John’s model of political order here is not merely one of subordination- 
and-rule. The mechanics within the body politic are to submit, to be 
sure, but only when they are ruled justly and for the good of all. As I 
have suggested elsewhere, the failure of the prince to govern in this man¬ 
ner invites John’s reasonable expectation that he may fall victim to tyran¬ 
nicide on entirely defensible grounds. 33 When the political organism is 
healthy, however, there is a symmetry of the functional parts that keeps 
the whole operating for the common good: “Each and all are like mem¬ 
bers of one another reciprocally, and each regards his own advantage as 


30 Ibid., 5.2, ed. Webb, vol. I, 283, 18-22: “... qui totius corporis erigunt, sustinent et 
promouent molem. Pedum adminicula robustissimo corpori tolle, suis uiribus non procedet 
sed aut turpiter inutiliter et moleste manibus repet aut brutorum animalium ope mouebitur.” 

31 Ibid., 6.20. 

32 Ibid., 6.20, ed. Webb, vol. 2, 59, 14-8: “... in omnibus exequenda quae humilioribus, 
id est multitudini, prosunt; nam paucitas semper pluribus cedit. Ea ergo causa instituti 
sunt magistratus ut a subditis iniuriae propulsentur ipsaque res publica quasi illorum opificio 
calcietur.” 

33 Gary J. Nederman, A Duty to Kill: John of Salisbury's Theory of Tyrannicide , in: Review 
of Politics, 50 (1988), 365-89. 
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best served by that which he knows to be most advantageous for the 
others.” 34 Manual labor does not exclude its practitioners from this duty 
to promote the public welfare; their tasks are integral to the body’s sus¬ 
tenance, and so they have a fully integrated role in the community. 
Mechanics are not to be scorned, but respected, revered, and defended. 
This does not amount to the identification of them as “citizens,” but John 
does not adopt anywhere in the Policyaticus a consistent civic language. 
To the extent that the mechanical occupations are counted among the 
members of the body politic, however, he has already challenged the 
ancient tendency toward exclusion typified by Aristotle. 


Aristotle’s First Coming 

John of Salisbury possessed at best faint gleam of knowledge about 
Aristotle’s political philosophy, including his theory of citizenship. 35 Yet 
John’s readiness to translate the twelfth-century enthusiasm of some philoso¬ 
phers about the value of the mechanical arts into a political doctrine car¬ 
ried forward into the thirteenth century to authors writing both before 
and after the circulation of William of Moerbeke’s translation of the Politics 
after about 1260. This is evident, for instance, in the work of the Florentine 
rhetorician and civil servant Brunetto Latini, who wrote, among other 
works, an encyclopedic treatise in French called Li Livres dou Tresor , which 
contains an extensive discussion of the art of government and the nature 
of community. The Tresor is an eclectic work, knitted together out of a 
diverse array of source materials. Its three major sections cover, first, 
speculative wisdom as well as religion, human history and the natural 
world; second, ethics as understood by Aristode and by the Latin philoso¬ 
phers; and third, rhetoric and the art of government. Latini apparently 
wrote the Tresor in the early 1260s, and thus had no direct knowledge 
of the ideas contained Aristode’s Politics beyond those teachings present 
in the Nicomachean Ethics , an abbreviated translation of which comprises 
the first half of the Tresor* s second book. 

In his discussion of government, Latini offers a definition of politics 
that incorporates the reverence for craftsmen and artisans that had been 


34 John of Salisbury, Policraticus 6.20, ed. Webb, vol. 2, 59, 24-7: . . singula sint quasi 

aliorum ad inuicem membra et in eo sibi quisque maxime credat esse consultum in quo 
aliis utilius nouerit esse prospectum.” 

35 See Cary J. Nederman, Aristotelianism and the Origins of Political Science 9 in the Twelfth 
Century , in: Journal of the History of Ideas, 52 (1991), 179-94. 
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articulated during the twelfth century. The “noble profession” of politics, 
he says, “teaches us all of the arts and trades (<ars et mestiers) necessary to 
the life of man, and this occurs in two ways, for one is in deed and the 
other in word.” 36 By “word,” Latini means that politics embraces gram¬ 
mar, dialectic, and rhetoric, the latter of which he commends as the pin¬ 
nacle of the political arts. 37 By “deed,” he maintains that politics “consists 
of the daily trades involving hand and foot, that is, metalsmiths, weavers, 
and shoemakers, and the other trades necessary for the life of man, and 
which are called mechanical.” 38 Thus, Latini’s idea of politics compre¬ 
hends occupations that had been regarded by Aristotle and other ancient 
philosophers to be demeaning and inconsistent with civic life. 

What might Latini have in mind here? Certainly not that knowledge 
of politics involves a direct familiarity with all of the intricacies of the 
mechanical trades. 39 Rather, he apparently believes that goal of politics 
must be to facilitate the flourishing of the disparate arts and trades that 
exist within a community. As he says in the introductory section of Book 
Two of the Tresor , which allegedly reproduces the view of Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics : 

The art which teaches how to govern a city is the most important and the sover¬ 
eign and the mistress of all arts, because it contains many honorable arts, such as 
rhetoric and military science and governing one’s household; furthermore, it is noble 
because it gives order and direction to all those arts which are under it and which 
bring about its fulfillment, and its end is also the end and fulfillment of the others. 40 

In spite of his claim to be summarizing the Ethics , Latini seems to make 
a quite different point than Aristotle, however. For Aristotle, all of the 
subordinate arts present within the polis had purposes that were less hon- 


36 Brunetto Latini, Li Livres dou Tresor , 1.4.5-6, ed. Francis J. Carmody, Berkeley and 
Los Angeles 1948, 21, 19-25: “... politique ... si nous ensegne tous les ars et toz les 
mestiers ki a vie d’ome sont besonable. Ce est en .ii. manieres, car l’une est en oevre et 
l’autre en paroles.” My translation is based on, but sometimes departs from, the English 
rendering by Paul Barrette and Spurgeon Baldwin: Brunetto Latini, The Book of Treasure , 
New York 1993. 

37 Ibid., 1.4.7-10. 

38 Ibid., 1.4.6, ed. Carmody, 21, 25-28: “Cele ki est en oevre sont li mestier ke Ten 
oevre tousjours des mains et des pies, ce sont sueurs, drapiers, cordewaniers, et ces autres 
mestiers ki sont besoignable a la vie des homes, et sont apieles mecaniques.” 

39 A view that Brunetto explicitly denies at ibid., 3.73.2. 

40 Ibid., 2.3.1, ed. Carmody, 176, 1-6: “Donques li ars ki ensegne la cite govemer est 
principale et soveraine et dame de tous ars, pour ce que desous lui sont contenues maintes 
honorables art, so come est retorique, et la science de fere ost et de govemer sa maisnie. 
Est encore est ele noble, pour ce k’ele met en ordre et adrece toutes ars ki sous li sont, 
et li sien compliement; et sa fin si est fin et compliement des autres.” 
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orable than the aim of political science: they sought only partial goods 
whereas political science sought the good of the whole. 41 Hence, they 
were to be relegated to the strict control of the “master science of the 
good,” politics, in order to ensure that they did not detract from the real¬ 
ization of the common good, which was the promotion of moral virtue 
among those inhabitants capable of attaining it. Aristotle’s political sci¬ 
ence thus is wholly unconcerned with the ends of the divers arts and 
trades for their own sake, but instead concerned with maintaining them 
(at arms’s length) because their products formed the material precondi¬ 
tions for a morally valuable life on the part of a small elite. 

By contrast, Latini teases out of the text of the Nicomachean Ethics a 
suggestion that the nature of politics is both more inclusive and less exalted 
than Aristotle proposes. Brunetto hints that the reason politics includes 
the mechanical as well as the verbal arts is that the community must be 
arranged so as to promote the good of all its members. Thus, a crucial 
duty of government is the protection and enhancement of tasks and func¬ 
tions that contribute to material as well as moral welfare. It is evident 
throughout the Tresor that Latini has the utmost respect for the capaci¬ 
ties of persons engaged in mechanical occupations. “Each artisan judges 
well and tells the truth about what belongs to his trade, and in this lies 
the subtly of his sense,” Latini states. 42 Elsewhere, he remarks, “Wisdom 
is the dignity and advantage of a man in his trade ( mestier ); for when one 
says of a man that he is wise in his art, then his value and worth in that 
art are shown.” 43 As in Hugh of Victor’s Didascalicon , the Tresor deems 
manual enterprises, so far from demeaning those who engage in them, 
to be honorable and worthy. 

Doubtless, Latini’s thinking was shaped by the guild-based structure of 
public life in Florence and the other Italian communes of his time. But 
this factor is not adequate to explain one of the most striking features of 
the concept of politics propounded in the Tresor. its insistence that the 
diversity of human arts constitutes a crucial foundation for communal 
life. “All arts and all works are directed to some good, but because of 
the diversity of things, it follows that good things are diverse; each thing 


41 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1094al- 1094b 12. 

42 Latini, Li Livres dou Tresor , 2.3.2, ed. Carmod, 177, 14-5: “. . . chascuns artiers juge 
bien et dist la verite de ce ki apertient a son mestier, et en ce est son sens soutil.” 

43 Ibid., 2.31.3, ed. Carmody, 201, 16-7: “Sapience est la dignite et l’avantage de Tome 
en son mestier; car quant on dist d’un home k’il est sages en son art, lors est demoustre 
sa bonte et sa vaillance en celui art.” 
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requires its own good which is appropriate to its goal,” Latini remarks. 44 
Specifically, he enumerates the different ranks and functions of clerics, 
and then stipulates that “others are laborers, with some making houses 
and others cultivating the arable land, and other are still smiths or cob¬ 
blers or practice some other trade (mestier). I say that they all work toward 
the common and peaceful good of cities.” 45 In sum, a range of talents 
and functions is both constitutive of and desirable for civic life. 

As a result, citizenship comes to be defined by Latini as an extension 
of the performance of mechanical functions. “It is a natural thing for a 
man to be a citizen and to live among other men and other artisans,” 
he states, “and it would be against nature to live alone in a desert where 
no people live, because man naturally delights in company.” 46 A large 
measure of such “delight” seems to be comprised of the exchange of 
goods: “Citizens who live together in a city serve one another, for if a 
man needs something another person has, he receives it and gives him 
his reward and his payment according to the quality of the thing.” 47 
Indeed, Latini concludes (contra Aristode) that commerce among mechan¬ 
ics forms a perfectiy appropriate archetype of friendly relations among 
citizens. He claims that “the proper direction of friendship puts in order 
those areas in friendship which are divergent, as it happens in cities, for 
the cobbler sells his shoes according to what they are worth, and the 
others do the same.” What permits friendly and unobstructed intercourse 
is the shared desire for personal profit: “Among them, there is a com¬ 
mon thing that is loved, through which they arrange and confirm their 
business, and that is gold and silver.” 48 Seeking one’s self-interest is nei- 


44 Ibid., 2.50.1, ed. Carmody, 224, 7-9: “... tous ars et toutes oevres vont a aucun 
bien, mais por la diversite des choses covient il que li bien soient divers; selonc ce que 
chascune choses requiert, son bien ki est apropriies a sa fin.” 

45 Ibid., 2.50.3, ed. Carmody, 224, 21-5: “. .. li autre soient lais, dont li un font les 
maisons, li autre coutivent terre gaiaignable, li autre sont fevre u cordewainier ou d’autre 
mestier; que k’il soient, je di k’il sont tout entendant a celui bien ki apertient a Is paisible 
communite des homes et des cites.” 

46 Ibid., 2.5.2, ed. Carmody, 178, 5-8: “Naturele chose est a Thome k’il soit citeins et 
k’il se converse entre les homes et entre les artiers; et contre nature seroit habiter es desers 
ou n’a point de gent, por ce ke Tome se delite naturelement en compaignie.” 

47 Ibid., 2.29.1, ed. Carmody, 199, 1-4: “Li citein, et cil ki habitent ensamble en une 
vile, s’entreservent li uns as autres; car li uns si a mestier des choses d’un autres, si en 
re$ et li rent son guerredon et son paiement, selonc la qualite de la chose ...” 

48 Ibid., 2.44.18, ed. Carmody, 213, 94-8: “Li convenable adrecement d’amistie adrece 
les manieres d’amistie ki diverses sont, si comme avient parmi les viles; car il cordoaniers 
vent ses sollers selonc ce k’il valent; autresi sont li autre. Entr’aus est une chose commune 
amee, par qui il s’apareillent et conferment la marchandise, c’est or et argent.” 
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ther inherently antithetical to citizenship for Latini nor is it necessarily 
destructive of the public welfare of the community. Indeed, he appears 
to define the communal advantage at least partially in terms of the expand¬ 
ing personal gain of citizens. The Tresor thus travels far down the road 
toward founding social order on commercial values that presume an active 
and positive role for the practitioners of the mechanical arts. 


Ptolemy of Lucca's Revision of Aristotle 

The return of Aristotle’s Politics , with its overt and pointed condemna¬ 
tion of the qualifications of mechanics for citizenship, by no means uni¬ 
versally supplanted the views of preceding authors. Rather, as was so 
often the case with the medieval reception of Aristotle, the authority of 
The Philosopher was explicitly invoked in support of views that were 
incompatible with, and even antithetical to, his own. We see such a strat¬ 
egy at work in Ptolemy of Lucca’s De regimine principum (c. 1300), a work 
that circulated during the later Middle Ages as a genuine treatise by 
Thomas Aquinas. Aquinas had at best written a small part of this large 
treatise (perhaps Book 1 and the first several chapters of Book 2), but it 
was Ptolemy who contributed its most original and visionary elements. 
In particular, and in direct opposition to the Thomistic part of the book, 
Ptolemy lauded the republican institutions of Rome and found numer¬ 
ous reasons to prefer “mixed” government to monarchy. 49 

Ptolemy’s defense of republican regimes adapts conventional Aristotelian 
language to a perspective quite out of step with the Politics : he contends 
that “polity” (Aristotle’s term for the mixed constitution) is that form of 
government which is best suited to the rule of cities, both in the past 
and in his own times. 50 And since Aristotle contends that “human beings 
are social and political animals by nature,” Ptolemy concludes that “the 
community of the city is necessary to obtain the necessities of human 


49 The recent work of James M. Blythe on Ptolemy is indispensable. In addition to 
Blythe’s introduction to his translation of Ptolemy’s De regimine principum (Philadelphia, 1997), 
see his essay ‘Civic Humanism 3 and Medieval Political Thought , in: James Hankins (ed.), Renaissance 
Civic Humanism: Reappraisals and Reflections , Cambridge 2000, 30-74. Blythe is presently com¬ 
pleting a book-length study of Ptolemy’s political thought that will complete the process 
of recovering this long-neglected figure. I follow Blythe’s translation, based on the Latin 
text edited by R.P. Joannes Perrier in Thomas Aquinas, Opuscula Omnia necnon Opera Minora , 
vol. 1, Paris 1949. 

50 Ptolemy of Lucca, De regimine principum, 4.1.2-5. 
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life.” 51 In posing this argument, his revision of Aristotelian premises is 
apparent. Aristotle had held that the true aim of the city—unlike the 
household or village—was the promotion of the excellence of the whole 
and of each person who is qualified for citizenship. By contrast, Ptolemy 
posits both virtue (what he calls “rational nature”) and physical need 
(mankind’s bodily “sensitive parts”) as worthy goals for civil life: 52 

The city is a necessity for human beings, and ... it is constituted on behalf of the 
community of the multitude, without which humans cannot live decently. To the 
extent that a city is greater than a town or village, there will be more arts and arti¬ 
sans present there to assure the sufficiency of human life, and it is from these that 
the city is constituted. Augustine defined it in this way, that the city “is a multitude 
of human beings bound together by one chain of society.” 53 

Ptolemy thus departs markedly from Aristotle’s most cherished views about 
the foundation of human association. People join together in commu¬ 
nity—and political community more specifically—in order to protect and 
improve their physical as well as their moral well-being. The greater the 
number of the arts, and practitioners thereof, in a city, the better the 
civil body will cater to the full range of natural human needs. Like Latini 
before him (and Marsiglio of Padua later on, as we shall see), Ptolemy 
makes the mechanical disciplines a hallmark of communal existence. 

Interestingly, Ptolemy develops this position, and defends his prefer¬ 
ence for a civic republican constitution, by reference to Aristotle’s account 
in Book 2 of the Politics of the ideal cities championed by Plato in the 
Republic and by Hippodamus, with occasional mention of the known prac¬ 
tices of actual cities. Thus, Ptolemy sidesteps entirely the fact of his wide 
divergence with Aristode himself: the Politics becomes an historical source- 
book rather than a theoretical treatise. The model of communal order 
that guides Ptolemy is instead the familiar organic conception of a diverse 
whole bound in reciprocal duties that he explicitly borrows from the 
Policraticus. 54 He asserts that 


51 Ibid., 4.2.2, ed. Perrier, 364: “. . . communitatem civitatis esse necessariam pro neces- 
sitatibus [necessariis Perrier] humanae vitae.” 

52 Ibid., 4.3,12. 

53 Ibid., 4.2.8, ed. Perrier, 366: “.. . civitatem esse necessariam homini constituendam 
propter communitatem multitudinis, sine qua homo vivere decenter non potest: et tanto 
magis de civitate quam de castro, vel quacumque villa, quanto in ea plures sunt artes et 
artifices ad sufficientiam humanae vitae, ex quibus civitas constituitur. Sic enim Augustinus 
definit earn in I De Civitate Dei , quod ‘est multitudo hominum in uno societatis vinculo 
colligata’.” 

54 See ibid., 4.23.2, 4.24.5, 4.25.7. 
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It is necessary in any congregation (and above all, that is what a city is) for there 
to be distinct ranks among the citizens with regard to homes and households and 
with regard to arts and offices; nevertheless, all are united by the chain of society, 
which is the love shared by its citizens. . . . [St. Paul] distinguished among the mem¬ 
bers according to the state of the citizens. Therefore, the greater the diversity of arts 
and offices in a city, the more celebrated it is, because in it the sufficiency of human 
life can be found to a greater degree. . . , 55 

Note here that “citizens” are expressly identified without specification of 
occupation, and diversity is indeed identified as the hallmark of the best 
civic body. Purportedly following the regime of Socrates and Plato, who 
“distinguished five kinds of persons in their city, namely, rulers, coun¬ 
selors, warriors, artisans, and farmers,” Ptolemy judges that “this division 
seems sufficient for the perfection of the city, because it includes all the 
kinds of persons who have to do with political government.” 56 In con¬ 
trast to Aristotle, Ptolemy insists that all of these arts form “the species 
or parts into which the civil body or polity is divided,” inasmuch as they 
make distinctive and indispensable contributions “to the whole city to 
which the integral parts belong.” 57 What renders the manual trades “parts” 
of the community, he states, is the fact that they meet the “needs of human 
life”: either they “fulfill the need of the sensitive part of a person, which 
is the artisans’ duty, that is, to delight and supplement the senses of sight, 
hearing, smell, or touch, whether they do this through buildings, clothes, 
shoes, or any other artificial thing”; or they “fulfill the need of human 
life for nourishment, which corresponds to the vegetative part, whether 
they do this with bread, wine, fruit, flocks, cattle, or birds, all of which 


55 Ibid., 4.4.9, ed. Perrier, 372: “Quasi necessarium sit in qualibet congregatione, quae 
praecipue est civitas, esse distinctos gradus in civibus quantum ad domos et familias, quan¬ 
tum ad artes et officia: omnia tamen unita in vinculo societatis, quod est amor suorum 
civium . . . distincto videlicet per membra juxta civium statum. Ex qua diversitate artium 
et officiorum, quanto in eis multiplicatur amplius, tanto civitas redditur magis famosa, quia 
sufficientia humanae vitae, propter quam necessaria est constructio civitatis, magis reperi- 
tur in ea.” 

56 Ibid., 4.10.1, ed. Perrier, 384: “Suam enim civilitatem [civitatem Perrier] distinxerunt 
in quinque genera hominum, videlicet in principes, consilarios, bellatores, artifices et agri¬ 
colas. Quae quidem divisio satis videtur sufficiens ad perfectionem civitatis, quia omnia 
genera hominum comprehendit, quae ad regimen politicum pertinent.” Ptolemy later also 
accepts the division made by the Romans between “senators, knights, and plebeians” and 
that ascribed to Hippodamus between “warriors, artisans and farmers” (4.24.2), making it 
clear, however, that an “reasonable” division must include the mechanical arts. 

57 Ibid., 4.24.1, ed. Perrier, 414: “Nunc igitur de his in specie est agendum, in quae, 
sive in quas partes civilitas, sive politia dividitur. Quas quidem oportet accipere . . . respectu 
totius civilitatis, cui partes integrates respondent.” 
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farmers transport to the cities and sell.” 58 It is not difficult to conclude 
that since all such provisions are absolutely necessary for human wel¬ 
fare—the point of communal association for Ptolemy—those who pro¬ 
duce them qualify for a stake in the civic community, and thus deserve 
to be accorded citizenship. 

The emphasis on the “division” of citizens might still seem to repro¬ 
duce a hierarchical and exclusionary vision of social order. But Ptolemy 
overtly disputes this conclusion. Taking aim at Hippodamus (and also, 
implicidy, at Plato’s tripartite scheme in the Republic ), Ptolemy objects to 
an excessively strict separation of civic functions: “The kinds of persons 
ought not to be so sharply distinguished that, when the situation requires, 
they might not be mixed together.” 59 In the course of De regimine prin- 
cipum , he offers three clear examples of how all citizens, regardless of 
occupation, possess certain common duties and opportunities. First, he 
holds (in direct opposition to Aristotle) 60 that all citizens, including those 
engaged in mechanical occupations, ought to be fit and prepared to 
engage in military service: “It should not only be the warriors that are 
called up for fighting but also citizens of every kind, whether they are 
counselors, artisans, or farmers.” 61 He protests any division of labor that 
separates military tasks from the citizen body as a whole, for the army 
is often populated by artisans and farmers. 62 Like Machiavelli almost 150 
years later, Ptolemy seems to regard a citizen army to be more reliable 
(or at any rate, more numerous) than a professional fighting force. 

In the peacetime public affairs of the city, likewise, Ptolemy holds that 
all citizens enjoy a similar share of rights and powers, regardless of sta¬ 
tion or occupation. He cites with approval the view of Hippodamus that 
“the whole people—warriors, artisans, and even farmers—should choose 


58 Ibid., 4.24.4, ed. Perrier, 415-6: “Sunt etiam et aliae indigentiae humanae vitae, quae 
respondent aliis potentiis animae, ut est tegumentum, omamentum et nutrimentum. Duo 
quidem prima indigentiam supplent partis sensitivae hominis; quod artificum est officium 
sive in aedificiis, sive in vestimentis, sive calceamentis, sive quibuscumque aliis artificialibus 
rebus . . . Sed ad indigentiam supplendam humanae vitae quantum ad nutrimentum, quod 
respondet parti vegetativae, ordinantur agricolae sive in pane, sive in vino, sive in fructibus, 
sive in gregibus, sive in armentis, sive in volatilibus, quae omnia de jure ad civitates per 
agricolas deferuntur et transportantur.” 

59 Ibid., 4.11.3, ed. Perrier, 388: “Nec iterum distingui sic debent, quin cum opportu- 
nitas hoc requirit, ilia tria genera sint admixta.” 

60 Aristotle, Politics , 1329a3-26, 1329b36-38. 

61 Ptolemy of Lucca, De regimine principum, 4.10.7, ed. Perrier, 386-7: “Assumendi sunt 
igitur cives ad pugnam non solum bellatores, distincti in quocumque genere sint sive con- 
siliarii sive artifices sive agricultores. . .” 

62 Ibid, 4.11.3. 
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the ruler,” noting that “for the most part, the cities of Italy follow this 
method.” 63 The “political” constitution appropriate to the city entails “elec¬ 
tive” government in the manner of the Roman Republic. 64 And only the 
citizen body as an entirety—the “many” who guide the city—is compe¬ 
tent to select those who serve in ruling functions as “counselors” or “rec¬ 
tors.” Finally, Ptolemy specifies that magistrates ought not to be derived 
from a single family or class; instead, “someone from any stock at all is 
eligible, not just one selected by birth.” 65 He explains that such an inclu¬ 
sive solution is most likely to produce wise and stable rule: 

It seems to be consonant with reason that they [rulers] were elevated to the gov¬ 
ernment of the people with the consent of all counsel, as today is common in Italian 
cities. The name “city” implies this, which, according to Augustine, is “a multitude 
of human beings bound together by some chain of society,” so that a city is, as it 
were, a unity of citizens. Therefore, since the name “city” includes all citizens, it 
indeed seems reasonable that it ought to search for its government from the sepa¬ 
rate kinds of citizens, since the merits of individuals are necessary for the state of 
civil government. 66 

While it may be too colloquial to gloss Ptolemy’s idea of qualification for 
office as “it takes all kinds,” there is certainly recognition here that no 
single class or occupation better suits an individual for office-holding than 
any other. In his view, all citizens, no matter how they earn their living, 
can and should partake of civic life. He seems to believe that no trade 
is so demeaning that it excludes its practitioners from the rights of citi¬ 
zenship by reason of some indwelling absence of virtue. Indeed, the final 
sentence quoted above implies that a properly organized constitution 
would endeavor to include a diversity of backgrounds among its governors. 
This position stands at considerable remove from the teachings of Aristotle, 
to whose authority Ptolemy so regularly appeals. 


63 Ibid., 4.13.6, ed. Perrier, 393: “Item statuit quod totus populus, videlicet tarn bella- 
tores quam artifices, quam etiam agricolae, principem eligerent. . . quern modum pro majori 
parte observant civitates Italiae.” 

64 Ibid., 3.20.1, 4.1.1. 

65 Ibid., 4.1.1, ed. Perrier, 361: “Modus autum assumendi in hoc gradu electivus est in 
quocumque hominis genere, non per naturae originem . . .” 

66 Ibid., 4.18.3, ed. Perrier, 403: “Sed Lacedaemonii, etsi haberent regem secundum 
beneplaciti tempus, eligebatur tamen a sapientibus assumptis ex omnibus gradibus civium, 
et hoc videbatur consonum rationi, ut consensu totius consilii assumpti ad regimen populi 
fieret, ut hodie communiter faciunt civitates Italiae. Sic enim civitatis nomen importat, 
quae est secundum Augustinum, I De Civitate Dei , hominum multitudo, aliquo societatis 
vinculo colligata: unde civitas, quasi civium unitas. Cum ergo nomen civitatis omnes cives 
includat, rationabile quidem videtur ad regimen ejus de singulis generibus civium debere 
requiri, prout exigunt merita singulorum, ac civilis regiminis status.” 
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Marsiglio of Padua's Communal Functionalism 

The expansive definitions of citizenship embraced by Brunetto Latini and 
Ptolemy of Lucca seem to assume in broad outline the medieval theo¬ 
retical framework that I have elsewhere labeled “communal functional¬ 
ism,” according to which the community is in the first instance composed 
neither of individuals nor of citizens, but rather of functional groupings 
or parts, arranged according to the nature of their contribution to the 
communal whole. 67 Membership in the community derives from one’s 
contribution, through the performance of a given function, to the well¬ 
being or health of the whole. Yet, although types of contribution to the 
community are distinguished, and specialization of function (or division 
of labor) thereby posited, there is no attempt to postulate a hierarchy of 
functions in order to exclude some part(s) from a place in public life or 
to cast aspersions on the qualifications of certain groups to exercise a 
basic role in government. 

The most prominent late medieval exponent of this doctrine was per¬ 
haps Marsiglio of Padua, who is sometimes accorded the reputation of 
“a man more Aristotelian than Christian.” 68 A physician and Arts Master 
who spent much of his career at Paris, Marsiglio refined the “communal 
functionalist” doctrine to the point that the definition of citizenship came 
to be coextensive with the diverse ways in which the material good of 
the community and its members is enhanced. In his work of anti-papal 
polemic, the Defensor pads (completed in 1324), he gauges the level of the 
“development” or “perfection” of a community according to the extent 
of the differentiation of its parts, where such parts are understood to be 
the specialized functional divisions within society. It is only possible to 
speak of the “perfect community, called the city (< civitas ), with the differen¬ 
tiation of its parts” 69 once human beings have discovered the variegated 
activities through which the full range of their needs may be met: 


67 See CaryJ. Nederman, Freedom, Community, and Function: Communitarian Lessons of Medieval 
Political Theory, in: American Political Science Review, 86 (1992), 977-86 and Constitutionalism — 
Medieval and Modem: Against Neo-Figgisite Orthodoxy (Again), in: History of Political Thought, 
17 (1996), 179-94. 

68 On Marsiglio’s Aristotelianism, and also its limitations, see CaryJ. Nederman, Community 
and Consent: The Secular Political Theory of Marsiglio of Padua 3 s Defensor Pads, Lanham, Maryland 
1995, 29-31. 

69 Marsiglio of Padua, Defensor pads, 1.3.5, ed. C.W. Previte-Orton, Cambridge 1928, 
11, 17-9: “. . . et instituta est perfecta communitas vocata civitas cum suarum partium 
distinctione ...” 
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Since diverse things are necessary to human beings who desire a sufficient life, things 
which cannot be supplied by people of one order or office, there had to be diverse 
human orders or offices in this association, exercising or supplying such diverse things 
which human beings need for a sufficient life. 70 

Marsiglio thus places a premium on reciprocity. The intercommuni¬ 
cation of functions should be the goal of the multiplicity of parts. The 
final cause of each member is the well-being of the whole community 
rather than simply its narrow self-interest . 71 In turn, every function is itself 
indispensable for the sufficient communal life which all human beings 
naturally desire . 72 The parts are consequently regarded as parts of the 
civic body. These parts do not perform their functions in isolation, but 
rather in the context of and in relation to the other elements of the civil 
community . 73 

No part of the community can survive without the cooperation of the 
other parts. The intercommunication of functions is necessary for the sus¬ 
tenance of the multiplicity of parts. Understood from this perspective, 
“these diverse human orders or offices are none other than the many 
and distinct parts of the civic body .” 74 Viewed communally, the final 
cause of each member must be the well-being of the whole community 
rather than simply its narrow self-interest. The parts do not perform their 
functions in isolation, but rather in the context of and in relation to the 
other elements of the civil community. Hence, because all of the func¬ 
tions necessary for material human survival are simultaneously exercised 
in the context of the civil body, they must be ordered according to a 
common principle. Marsiglio denies that the distinction between public 
and private can be drawn so as to classify most functions as beyond the 
standards set by justice. Rather, he holds that all the parts, precisely inso¬ 
far as they are prerequisites for the sufficient life of the communal body, 
must be guided by and responsive to the welfare of the community. It 
is in this sense that the parts are also offices subject to direction by the 


70 Ibid., 1.4.5, ed. Previte-Orton, 14, 12-7: “Nam quia diversa sunt necessaria volen- 
tibus sufficienter vivere, quae per homines unius ordinis seu officii procurari nequeunt, 
oportuit esse diversos ordines hominum seu officia in hac communitate [app.crit. commu- 
nicatione P.-O.] diversa huiusmodi exercentes seu procurantes, quibus pro vitae sufficientia 
homines indigent.” 

71 Ibid., 1.6.9. 

72 Ibid., 1.5.2-11. 

73 Ibid, 1.2.3, 1.13.2. 

74 Ibid, 1.4.5, ed. Previte-Orton, 14, 17-9: “Hi autem hominum diversi ordines seu 
officia non aliud sunt quam pluralitas et distinctio partium civitatis.” 
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whole body of citizens. They are parts of the civic body: they “are prop¬ 
erly called offices (< ojftcia ), as though services, since, considering that they 
are established in the civic body, they are ordered towards human ser¬ 
vice .” 75 The “offices” necessary for the perfected community thus coin¬ 
cide with the groups fit for citizenship. 

Marsiglio’s approach to citizenship conforms to the emphasis on inclu¬ 
sion found in the communal functionalist model. It is true that his ini¬ 
tial account of the foundations of community does set certain broad 
parameters on who may be considered a citizen by specifying who may 
consent to the terms of civil life. The minimum condition for civic iden¬ 
tity is one’s status as paterfamilias ; only heads of households may be afforded 
the rights of citizens . 76 In this regard, the Defensor Pads repeats the con¬ 
ventional Aristotelian formula that “children, servi [serfs or slaves], aliens 
and women are distinguished from citizens, although in different ways .” 77 
Adult free males—those persons who are not subject to the lordship of 
another—clearly meet the requirements for citizenship. Scholars have 
sometimes tried to claim that Marsiglio effectively introduces further exclu¬ 
sions into the community by expressing his definition of the citizen as 
“one who participates in the civil community, ruling or deliberating or 
judging according to his rank .” 78 Thus, Michael Wilks comments, “The 
aristocracy as a whole is placed on a level far above that of vulgaris mul- 
titudo of the labouring classes . . . whose natural mental deficiency is such 
that they are fitted only for the ‘vile and defiling’ functions in the state .” 79 
On this interpretation, Marsiglio’s communal functionalism generates a 
principle of civic exclusion. 

To draw such a conclusion, however, requires the problematic assump¬ 
tion of Marsiglio’s fidelity to the Aristotelian conception of citizenship. 
On the face of it, of course, he seems to follows Aristotle’s division between 
classes within society, which limits civic identity to a small ruling elite. 


75 Ibid., 1.7.1, ed. Previte-Orton, 27, 7-9: . . proprie dicuntur partes civitatis officia 

quasi obsequia, quoniam consideratae, ut statutae sic sunt in civitate, ad humanum obse- 
quium ordinantur.” 

76 See Cary J. Nederman, Private Will, Public Justice: Household, Community and Consent in 
Marsiglio of Padua's Defensor Pacis, in: Western Political Quarterly, 43 (1990), 699-717. 

77 Marsiglio of Padua, Defensor pacis, 1.12.4, ed. Previte-Orton, 50, 16-7: “. . . separan- 
tur a civibus pueri, servi, advenae, ac mulieres, licet secundum modum diversum.” 

78 Ibid., 1.12.4, ed. Previte-Orton, 50, 14-5: “.. . eum qui participat in communitate 
civili, principatu aut consiliativo vel iudicativo secundum gradum suum.” 

79 Michael Wilks, Corporation and Representation in the Defensor pacis, in: Studia Gratiana, 
15 (1972), 274-5. 
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While Marsiglio agrees with the Aristotelian enumeration of six social 
classes (warriors, priests, judges, farmers, artisans, and traders), he declines 
to draw the conclusion that the performance of the manual tasks associ¬ 
ated with farming, the crafts and commerce disqualifies persons from 
membership and participation within the civil order. This is signaled by 
his highly un-Aristotelian use of the word “part 55 to describe all segments 
of the civil body: 

Three of these [parts], namely, the priestly, the warrior and the judicial, are parts 
of the city ( civitas ) pure and simple {simpliciter), which are customarily called “honor¬ 
able” in civil communities. The remainder are called parts broadly {large), to the 
extent that they are offices necessary to the civitas , according to the opinion of 
Aristotle’s Politics , Book 7, Chapter 7. And such a multitude is customarily called the 
masses {vulgaris). These, therefore, are best known parts of the city or kingdom, to 
which all the others can conveniently be reduced. 80 

Marsiglio refrains here from Aristotle’s absolute separation between “parts 55 
and “conditions , 55 even as he cites the Politics as his authority . 81 Instead, 
the Defensor pads appeals to the need for diversity within the community, 
prefacing his differentiation between the six Aristotelian groups with ref¬ 
erence to “the parts of the civitas, in whose perfect and unimpeded inter¬ 
action and intercommunication we have said to consist the tranquility of 
the civitas .” 82 Reciprocity precludes exclusion. All the parts must be accorded 
a basic civic identity: this is the only way to avoid the disordering of the 
communal whole. The status of citizen encompasses those who perform 
mechanical functions just as surely as the leisured and educated elites. 
The salient criterion for citizenship is one’s contribution to the commu¬ 
nity judged along functional lines that are material, rather than simply 
moral or spiritual. 

Other passages in the Defensor pads leave little doubt that Marsiglio re¬ 
garded civic identity to be inclusive of all the functions necessary for the 
health of the community. For instance, he responds explicitly to the claim 


80 Marsiglio of Padua, Defensor pads, 1.5.1, ed. Previte-Orton, 15, 4-11: “Quorum tria, 
videlicet sacerdotium, propugnativa et iudicialis, simpliciter sunt partes civitatis, quas etiam 
in communitatibus civilibus honorabilitatem dicere solent. Reliqua vero dicuntur partes 
large, ut quia sunt officia necessaria civitati secundum Aristotelis sententiam 7 Politicae, 
capitulo 7°. Et solet horum multitudo did vulgaris. Sunt igitur hae partes famosiores civi¬ 
tatis seu regni, ad quas omnes aliae convenienter reduci possunt.” 

81 Some of the language in this passage, however, seems to echo Peter of Auvergne’s 
reading of the Politics’, cf. Grignaschi 1966 {op. cit., above, n. 4), 81-4. 

82 Ibid., 1.5.1, ed. Previte-Orton, 14, 23-6: “. . . partibus civitatis, in quarum actione ac 
communicatione perfecta invicem, nec extrinsecus impedita tranquillitatem civitatis consis¬ 
ted diximus ...” 
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that a few wise people are, by virtue of their superior knowledge, more 
competent to rule than the “multitude.” He counters this view with the 
claim that the “multitude,” which he construes as the totality of segments 
within the civil body, enjoys a greater degree of competence. If Marsiglio 
wished to deny the extensive and inclusive character of this “multitude,” 
he surely would not have specified its composition so concretely: 

The multitude or people of all the associations (collegiorum) within the polity or civil 
body taken together are greater, and as a consequence, it judges with more secure 
judgement than any of its parts separately, regardless of whether that part may be 
the masses,. . . such as the farmers, artisans and their kind, or the magistrates, that 
is, those who are officials serving the ruler in administration, like solicitors or lawyers 
and notaries, or honorable people, that is, the association of the best persons, who 
are few... or another part of the civitas taken separately. 83 

Marsiglio is clear that basic civic identity is compatible with a broad 
range of functions, and hence that the scope of the community cannot 
be limited solely to men of education, leisure or wealth. The Marsiglian 
populus or multitudo is formed out of the diverse tasks upon which the sur¬ 
vival of both the community and all its parts relies . 84 

There is a further step in Marsiglio’s argument that must also be 
acknowledged. It may be one matter to afford to necessary occupations 
a place within the community, and quite another to claim for them the 
active responsibilities of the citizen. In order to bridge this gap, Marsiglio 
expresses his confidence in the rational powers with which all (or nearly 
all) human beings are endowed. He rejects the claim that the mass of 


83 Ibid., 1.13.4, ed. Previte-Orton, 57, 14-22: “Vult dicere, quod omnium collegiorum 
politiae seu civilitatis simul sumptorum amplior est multitudo sive populus, et per conse- 
quens iudicium securius iudicio alicuius partis seorsum; sive pars ilia sit vulgus, . . . veluti 
agricolae, artifices et huiusmodi; sive sit praetorium , id est qui in praetorio sunt officiales 
principanti subservientes, ut advocati seu iurisperiti atque notarii; sive sit honorabilitas, id 
est collegium optimatum, qui pauci sunt. . . sive altera pars civitatis quaecumque seorsum 
accepta.” 

84 There is perhaps a purely personal reason why Marsiglio would define the terms of 
citizenship broadly. The Defensor pads classifies the work of the physician as falling under 
the artisan or mechanic class (1.5.6, ed. Previte-Orton, 17, 21-2): “Sub quo etiam genere 
reponitur medicinalis practica, architectonica quodammodo ad plures predictarum”. This 
identification of medicine as a mechanical art was widely proposed during the Middle 
Ages. Marsiglio himself, trained as a physician, may well have been concerned to ensure 
that his occupation did not exclude him from exercising civic rights. Contrast this with 
Wilks’s remark that “the real social and political divide in Marsilius’s outlook is between 
the aristocracy, guided by men such as himself, and the infinite number of the stupid who 
comprise the rest of the population” (“Corporation and Representation in the Defensor 
pads ,” p. 275). 
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the citizen body is bound to be utterly vicious and incapable of discov¬ 
ering its own truest and highest interest. On the contrary, the Defensor 
pacis insists that “the assembled multitude of all is able to discern and 
desire the common justice and benefit in greater measure than any part 
taken separately, however prudent that part may be.” 85 Consequently, all 
decisions about public affairs, such as the appointment of rulers and the 
implementation of new laws, must be placed before the whole citizen 
body in order to receive authorization. Marsiglio does not deny the need 
for wise and prudent men ( prudentes ) to guide the operation of the com¬ 
munal association. Yet practitioners of mechanical trades, despite their 
lack of leisure and education, “nevertheless share in the understanding 
and judgement of practical affairs.” 86 To deny such a full rational capac¬ 
ity to citizens would be to return to the previously denounced view that 
some segment or group enjoys privileged access to knowledge of the com¬ 
mon good and thus is competent to rule apart from the “multitude.” In 
sum, Marsiglio remains unconvinced that any function requisite for the 
health of the civil body is so demeaning or degrading as to render impos¬ 
sible the exercise of reason. 

Marsiglio confirms the status of mechanics as qualified for active par¬ 
ticipation in civic life when he returns to the question of political rights 
in his Defensor minor , a summary recapitulation and application of the pre¬ 
cepts of the Defensor pads written around 1340. The issue arises in the 
context of the question of who enjoys the proper authority to punish or 
remove negligent rulers—a responsibility that the papacy had often arro¬ 
gated to itself. By contrast, Marsiglio reasserts that teaching of the Defensor 
pads that no single part of the community, such as the priesthood, has 
the rightful power to correct the governor; instead, it is a matter for the 
whole citizen body to address. He then goes on to add an intriguing 
qualification: “And I say furthermore that if such correction pertains to 
some particular part or office of the civic body, then under no circum¬ 
stances does it pertain to priests, but instead to prudent men ( prudentes ) 
or learned teachers, indeed preferably to the workman or craftsmen or 
the rest of the laborers ( mechanids ).” Whereas priests are forbidden to have 
a hand in political affairs (especially those of a coercive nature), Marsiglio 


85 Marsiglio of Padua, Defensor pacis , 1.13.6, ed. Previte-Orton, 58, 27-59, 2: “Verum 
horum omnium congregata multitudo discernere potest et velle amplius commune iustum 
et conferens harum partium quacumque seorsum accepta, quantumcumque prudentum.” 

86 Ibid., 1.13.7. 
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explains, it is permitted “by human reason or law... for these men to 
involve themselves in civil or secular affairs.” 87 The Defensor minor's remark 
confirms, at minimum, that he regarded practitioners of the mechanical 
arts to be full members of the community, competent to participate in 
important public decisions such as the punishment of an errant ruler. 
Marsiglio’s wording, moreover, suggests that he may subscribe to an even 
more expansive view: he hints that those engaged in manual occupations 
may enjoy special rights or responsibilities in cases of judging and cor¬ 
recting the mistakes of governors. It is not implausible, given the orien¬ 
tation of his conception of community toward material well-being, that 
he believed that artisans, farmers and their ilk possessed a special stake 
in ensuring the communal good. After all, they are the groups most likely 
to be harmed by an abusive ruler and thus best placed to determine the 
occurrence of injury and to seek redress for their grievances. In any case, 
Marsiglio of Padua seems prepared to accord to mechanics a citizen sta¬ 
tus that confers a remarkably large share of authority in the governance 
of their communities. 


Conclusion 

As was so often the case in the history of the medieval circulation of the 
Aristotelian corpus, the reception of Aristotle’s theory of citizenship in 
the Politics was a multifaceted and indeterminate process. Certainly, there 
were many authors who embraced wholeheartedly his aristocratic and 
exclusivist doctrines, using them to authorize and reinforce their own dis¬ 
taste for the mechanical arts; Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century, 
Walter Burley in the fourteenth, and Nicholas of Cusa in the fifteenth 
call some to mind. Yet acceptance of Aristotle’s position was by no means 
the only intellectual strategy available, even to those thinkers who located 
themselves within the main currents of the Aristotelian perspective. As I 
have argued elsewhere, Aristotelianism in medieval moral and political 
thought was potentially capacious and tolerant of a broad array of philo- 


87 Marsiglio of Padua, Writings on the Empire: Defensor minor and De translatione Imperii , trans. 
Cary J. Nederman, Cambridge 1993, 2.7. The Latin edition is to be found in Oeuvres 
Mineures, ed. Colette Jeudy and Jeannine Quillet, Paris 1979, 182: “Et dico ulterius, quod 
si talis correctio principum pertineret ad aliquam partem vel officium civitatis, nullo modo 
tamen sacerdotibus conveniret, sed viris prudentibus aut scribis, quinimmo potius fabris 
aut pellificibus vel mechanicis relinquis. Nam his non interdicitur humana ratione vel 
lege . .. se civilibus actibus seu saecularibus implicare.” 
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sophical positions as well as social values. 88 While I do not propose to 
undertake a census of the views of Aristotelians of the later Middle Ages, 
it seems evident that a sizeable number of them continued—for reasons 
theoretical as well as practical—to uphold the early idea of mechanics as 
worthy and competent members of the communal whole, indeed as the 
very bedrock of society. 

Certainly, the inclusive view of the mechanical arts that has been 
encountered in authors such as Ptolemy of Lucca and Marsiglio of Padua 
continued to be adopted and expanded during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. In fact, it became a crucial aspect of the growing economic 
self-awareness among political theorists of the Late Middle Ages that was 
to culminate in laying the foundations of early modern political econ¬ 
omy. 89 For instance, Nicole Oresme displayed a considerable sympathy 
for the impact of public policy (especially monetary policy) on the labor¬ 
ing classes in his political writings. 90 Likewise, Christine de Pizan (who 
knew Aristotle through Oresme’s French language translation and com¬ 
mentary) heralded the role of mechanics as members of the body politic. 
She also valorized the women (mythical as well as historical) whom she 
held to be responsible for the invention of crafts and other forms of prac¬ 
tical knowledge useful to human welfare. Indeed, her advice for proper 
conduct extended even to the wives of merchants, artisans, and the work¬ 
ing poor, with whose plight she—as the widow of a businessman who 
had to support her family on the craft of writing—could especially 
empathize. 91 By the time that Sir John Fortescue writes, in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, the themes of public regard for and inclu¬ 
sion of manual laborers in the commonwealth had become relatively stan¬ 
dard subjects of political reflection. Judged retrospectively, then, the 
thirteenth- and early fourteenth-century thinkers who resisted the doctri¬ 
naire Aristotelian position on occupational qualifications for citizenship 


88 Cary J. Nederman, The Meaning of Aristotelianism’ in Medieval Moral and Political Thought , 
in: Journal of the History of Ideas, 57 (1996), 563-85. 

89 For some elements of this process, see Neal Wood, Foundations of Political Economy: Some 
Early Tudor Views on State and Society , Berkeley 1994. 

90 See Cary J. Nederman, Community and the Rise of Commercial Society: Political Economy and 
Political Theory in Nicholas Oresme’s De Moneta, in: History of Political Thought, 21 (2000), 
1-15. 

91 Cary J. Nederman, The Expanding Body Politic: Christine de Pizan and the Medieval Roots 
of Political Economy , in: Eric Hicks (ed.), Au champ des escriptures, Paris 2000, 383-97. More 
generally, on Christine’s political ideas, see Kate Langdon Forhan, The Political Thought of 
Christine de Pizan , London 2002. 
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rode the crest of an early wave that was to crash onto modem Europe 
as the demand for universal franchise, legal rights, and civic participa¬ 
tion. I do not wish to turn Ptolemy, Marsiglio, and others into the har¬ 
bingers of modem liberal and democratic ideas. But their work contributed 
tangibly to sweeping off the intellectual terrain many of the principles 
and prejudices (articulated by Aristotle and others) that obstructed the 
realization of political inclusion and civic equality as a value worthy of 
widespread (although still by no means complete) acceptance. 

Texas A&M University 
Department of Political Science 
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I am that one, who after investigating the causes of things and the arts, 

Taught those things through which every republic may ascend to the stars. 

As your civil exemplar, famous city of Siena, 

I show you these men, for while you follow in their 
Sacred footsteps your glory will grow at home and abroad, 

And freedom will always preserve your men in their honors. 

I am great Aristotle, who in hexameters, 

For six is a perfect number, leads you to action. 

I show you these men of virtue, through whom and with supernal help 
The Roman Republic grew powerful and approached the heavens. 

—inscriptions on Taddeo di Bartoli’s painting of 
Aristode in the Sienese Palazzo Publico (1414) 1 

In the late Middle Ages Aristotle was seen as the embodiment of politi¬ 
cal thought, the teacher of how best to create, maintain, and administer 
a political community. Modem scholars have traditionally regarded Aristotle’s 
ascendency after the translation of the Politics around 1260 (a year that 
Joachites anticipated would transform the world) as initiating a revolu¬ 
tion in political thought and practice. Recendy, this has been challenged. 
While accepting the constant presence of the Politics , Cary Nederman and 
others have pointed to other classical influences and questioned whether 
medieval political theorists are “Aristotelian” in any meaningful sense. 
Nederman criticizes both those who argue for a textual continuity of ref¬ 
erence to the Politics by otherwise divergent writers and those who per¬ 
ceive an authentic underlying Aristotelianism. Nederman concludes, “The 


1 Ille ego, qui rerum causas scrutatus et artes/Publica res docui surgat quibus omnis 
<in> astra/Exemplum civile tuum, preclara senarum/Urbs, tibi monstro viros, quorum 
vestigia sacra/Dum sequeris foris atque domi tua gloria <cre>scet/Libertasque tuos sem¬ 
per servabit in honor<es>.//Magnus aristoteles ego sum, qui carmine seno,/Est enim 
numerus perfectus, duxit ad actum/Quos virtus tibi signo viros, quibus atque superne/Res 
crevit romana potens, celosque subivit. This is my translation from the transcription of 
Nicolai Rubinstein, Political Ideas in Sienese Art , in: Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, 21 (1958), 179-207; 193. I also used Rubinstein’s partial translation to some 
extent. 
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medieval ‘Aristotelian’ tradition is held together by a particular organi¬ 
zation of and orientation towards the kind of knowledge necessary for 
achieving human good in moral and political dimensions.” 2 

Others go further: Aristotelianism was merely one of several scholarly 
“languages,” that medieval writers deployed opportunistically for polem¬ 
ical purposes. 3 They had difficulty understanding the Greek context and 
Aristode’s concepts, partially because the translator, William of Moerbeke, 
himself did not fully understand them. 4 Thus, the Politics they encoun¬ 
tered was itself a kind of commentary on Aristode adapted unintention¬ 
ally to the Middle Ages. As M.S. Kempshall writes, the Aristotelian texts 
could be accommodated to preexisting norms to support medieval ideas. 5 

Few today speak of an “Aristotelian Revolution,” as Walter Ullmann 
did. Brian Tierney, Ullmann’s student, writes that the Politics , “opened 
up a new world of thought to medieval men. . . . But, while the form of 
the new writing was influenced by Aristotle, its content was derived in 
large part from the actual experience of medieval society and from the 
reflections of earlier generations of jurists on that experience.” 6 Gian Carlo 
Garfagnini contrasts this with the more complete success of the rest of 
the Aristotelian corpus, attributing it in part to the fact that, unlike other 
works of Aristotle, the Politics did not do justice to all the received tra¬ 
ditions and discussions in its field. 7 But Nederman believes that the easy 
acceptance of the Politics was conditioned by the preexistence of many of 
its ideas from the twelfth century on. 8 

Others are more positive. Nicolai Rubinstein argues that despite sev¬ 
eral hundred years of republicanism in Italy, only access to Aristotle’s 


2 Cary J. Nederman, The Meaning of ‘Aristotelianism 3 in Medieval Moral and Political Thought, 
in: Journal of the History of Ideas, 57 (1996), 563-85; 564-9. Nederman’s view of the rela¬ 
tionship of Aristotle to medieval political thought is reminiscent of how Leonardo Bruni 
saw the relationship between Petrarch and the later humanists: “he taught us the manner 
in which knowledge was to be learned.” 

3 Janet Coleman, The Science of Politics and Late Medieval Academic Debate , in: Rita Copeland 
(ed.), Criticism and Dissent in the Middle Ages, Cambridge 1996, 181-214; 183, citing Antony 
Black’s concepts of languages in Political Thought in Europe 1250-1550 , Cambridge 1992, 
7-12. 

4 See James Schmidt, A Raven with a Halo: The Translation of Aristotle's Politics, in: History 
of Political Thought, 7 (1986), 295-319. 

5 Marshall Kempshall, The Common Good in Late Medieval Political Thought, Oxford 1999, 
34 °. 

6 Brian Tierney, Religion, Law, and the Growth of Constitutional Thought, Cambridge 1982, 29. 

7 Gian Carlo Garfagnini, La Riflessione Politica agli Inizi del Trecento: Religiosita, Tradizione 
e Modemitd, in: Rivista di Storia della Filosofia, 52 (1997), 31-46; 34. 

8 Nederman 1996 (op. cit., above, n. 2), 194. 
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Politics allowed its formulation into a coherent political theory, and that 
this happened within only a few decades. 9 Maurizio Viroli maintains that 
although earlier writers discussed a political science centered on rulers 
and their virtues, it was only in the thirteenth century that political writ¬ 
ers employed Aristotle’s Politics to develop “a coherent and shared lan¬ 
guage of politics as art of the city,” which dominated political discourse 
until around 1600. 10 Gianfranco Fioravanti agrees that this required the 
Politics , not just the Ethics ; without it, it would have been unthinkable to 
recognize various forms of government as legitimate, identify them with 
existing polities, and debate which is best. 11 

From my point of view, the validity of these assessments does not 
depend on the rather pointless debate over which Aristotelian principles 
derived from the Politics , not the Ethics , which became fully available only 
about fifteen years before the Politics} 2 These two texts mutually rein¬ 
forced each other, so the important question is whether their combined 
influence proved decisive in transforming political thought. 

I will examine this through study of the Dominican Ptolemy Fiadoni 
of Lucca (Tolomeo dei Fiadoni da Lucca, c. 1236-1326). Ptolemy flourished 
during the first sixty-five years of the Latin Politics , studied under Thomas 
Aquinas, served his order as prior of convents in Lucca and Florence, 
lived in the papal court at Avignon, and died as bishop of Torcello. He 
wrote numerous works, including several treatises on the Roman Empire 
and its relationship with the church, the continuation of De Regimine 
Principum (whose first part is attributed to Thomas Aquinas), Exaemeron (a 
commentary on the six days of creation), chronicles of Lucca and Florence, 
and a history of the church. 13 


9 Nicolai Rubinstein, Political Theories in the Renaissance , in: Andre Chastel (ed.), The 
Renaissance. Essays in Interpretation , London 1982, 153-5. Quentin Skinner disputes Rubinstein’s 
conclusions in Machiavelli’s Discorsi and the Pre-Humanist Origins of Republican Ideas , in: Gisela 
Bock, Quentin Skinner, and Maurizio Viroli (eds.), Machiavelli and Republicanism , Cambridge 
1990. 

10 Marizio Viroli, From Politics to Reason of State , Cambridge 1992, 11, 33. 

11 Gianfranco Fioravanti, La Politica Aristotelica nel Medioevo: Linee di una Ricezione , in: Rivista 
di Storia della Filosofia, 52 (1997), 17-29; 22-23. Nicolai Rubinstein, The History of the Word 
politicus in Early Modem Europe , in: A. Pagden (ed.), The Languages of Political Theory in Early 
Modem Europe , Cambridge 1987, 42 and Viroli 1992 [op. cit ., above, n. 10), 34 show the 
importance of William of Moerbeke’s mistranslation of Aristotle’s word meaning “political 
man” as “political,” which refers to a kind of rule and not a ruler. 

12 See also Sabine Kruger, Der Einflufi der aristotelischen Politik auf das politische Denken in 
Westeuropa im Spatmittelalter. Bemerkungen zu einem Buck von Christoph Flueler , in: Deutsches Archiv 
fur Erforschung des Mittelalters, 50 (1994), 215-9, who, among many others, points this out. 

13 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinate Compendiosa de Iuribus Imperii (also known as De Iurisdictione 
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Charles Davis believes strongly in Ptolemy’s Aristotelianism: “Ptolemy 
was a better Aristotelian than Aquinas because of his emphasis on the 
polity, and a better one than Dante or Marsilius because he did not think 
that the need for government originated with the Fall.” 14 Yet few of 
Ptolemy’s works cite the Politics. The scholarly method of quoting limited 
passages to support or challenge our theses tends to obscure the density 
of certain ideas in the primary sources. Ptolemy mentions Aristotelian 
political works frequently only in Exaemeron and De Regimine Principum. His 
other works together refer to the Politics only three times and to the Ethics 
fifteen (eight in a political context). So is Ptolemy an Aristotelian who 
when necessary can use other arguments, or is he one who merely at 
times employs Aristotelian justification? 

Ptolemy takes up many basic Aristotelian themes, and I will look at 
some of them—the origin and ends of government, the importance of 
cities and their best government, the common good, the organological 
concept of government, and the idea of the citizen—in order to deter¬ 
mine when and the extent to which he was affected by Aristotelian prin¬ 
ciples. I believe that his knowledge of the Politics was slight in his earliest 
work, Determinatio Compendiosa , but that it exercised an increasing influence 
over him, first manifest in Exaemeron , then in De Regimine Principum . 15 In 


Imperii et Auctoritate Summi Pontificis ), ed. Marius Krammer, in: Fontes Iuris Germanici Antiqui, 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Hanover and Leipzig 1909, 1-65; Tractatus de Jurisdictione 
Ecclesie super Regnum Apuliae, et Siciliae , in: ed. S. Baluze and J.D. Mansi, Miscellanea , Lucca 
1761, v. 1, 468a-473b; and Tractatus Anonymus de Origine ac Translalione et Statu Romani Imperii , 
in the Krammer volume cited, 66-84, are all concerned with the empire and its relation¬ 
ship to the church. His other works are: De Regimine Principum , Books 2.2.5-4 of a work 
formerly attributed to Thomas Aquinas, in Thomas Aquinas, Opuscula Omnia necnon Opera 
Minora , R.P. Joannes Perrier, O.P., ed. Tomus Primus: Opuscula Philosophical Paris 1949, 
221-445 (an alternate modern edition is in Thomas Aquinas, Politica Opuscula Duo , ed. 
Joseph Matthis, Turin 1949, reissued 1971, 1-101); Exaemeron (also known as De Operibus 
Sex Dierum ), ed. T. Masetti, Siena 1880; Die Annalen des Tholomeus von Lucca (also known as 
Annales), ed. B. Schmeidler, in: Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Scriptores Rerum Germanicorum , 
N.S., t. 8, Berlin 1930 (second edition 1955); and Historia Ecclesiastica Nova , in: Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptures , ed. L.A. Muratori, Milan 1727, v. 11, col. 751-1242. All references to De Regimine 
Principum?$ paragraph divisions and English translations from it will be to Ptolemy of Lucca, 
On the Government of Rulers (De Regimine Principum), with portions attributed to Thomas Aquinas , 
trans. James M. Blythe, Philadelphia 1997. Book and chapter divisions are the same in 
both the translation and the Latin editon. Translations may vary slightly to correct minor 
errors and to make the English more understandible outside the context of the whole. 

14 Charles Till Davis, Roman Patriotism and Republican Propaganda: Ptolemy of Lucca and Pope 
Nicholas III , in: Speculum, 50 (1975), 411-33; 416, n. 22. 

15 While this article was in press Christoph Fliiehler brought to my attention Jurgen 
Miethke’s recent book, De potestate papae: die papstliche Amtskompetenz in Widerstreit der politi- 
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tracing this we can see the process of the reception of the Politics in one 
person. 


1. Origin of Government 

Determinate Compendiosa’s citation of Aristotle’s Politics shows only a slight 
familiarity with its principles. It begins with arguments for and against 


schen Theorie von Thomas von Aquin bis Wilhelm von Ockham, Tubingen 2000, which contends 
that Determinatio Compendiosa was not written ca. 1277-1281, as previous scholarly consen¬ 
sus held, but in 1300 or shortly after. Miethke argues (86-91) that the precise formulation 
found in Determinatio Compendiosa concerning the relationship between the election of the 
German king and his right to exercise lordship in non-German lands as rex romanorum was 
developed only during the latter half of the reign of Pope Boniface VIII (1294-1303), and 
that the traditional dating is therefore suspect. Miethke is certainly one whose judgment 
must be evaluated seriously and comprehensively, a complex task that is impossible under 
the constraints of a publication deadline, but which I will undertake as part of my book 
in progress on Ptolemy of Lucca. My initial impression is that while Miethke’s argument 
is suggestive, it is not incontrovertible. Certainly, the relationship of pope and emperor 
had long been a topic of debate, and the arguments of Determinatio Compendiosa are not 
anachronistic for a work of ca. 1280 in the sense that it would have been impossible for 
an author of the time to have conceived them, as Miethke realizes (91). And other schol¬ 
ars have also made suggestive arguments for dating based on contemporary events ca. 
1280, particularly Charles Till Davis 1975 [op. cit ., above, n. 14), 417-21, who favors 1277- 
1278. The dating controversy is relevant to the thesis of this article, since I argue for 
Ptolemy’s intellectual development under Aristotelian influence from Determinatio Compendiosa 
to Exaemeron and De Regimine Principum. However, even if Determinatio Compendiosa proved to 
be written ca. 1300, my primary thesis, would still stand. As Miethke points out, both 
Exaemeron and De Regimine Principum reuse material from Determinatio Compendiosa, Exaemeron 
9.7 citing it explicitly, so there is no difficulty in arguing that an intellectual change has 
occurred, even if this now would have taken place over a much shorter period. But if 
both Determinatio Compendiosa and De Regimine Principum were written between, say, 1300 and 
1303, it would be less likely that the massive Exaemeron could have been written between 
them. The dating of this work has always been uncertain; the first real attempt to date it 
has been the recent one of Emilio Panella, Rilettura del De Operibus Sex Durum' di Tolomeo 
dd Fiadoni da Lucca , in: Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 63 (1993), 51-111; 83-100, who, 
as Miethke points out (87, n. 232), can only place it with near certainty in a wide period 
of time, between 1280 and 1323 (but Miethke gives 1274 as the terminus post quern), although 
Panella believes he can reasonably narrow this to 1285-1295 and is confident enough to 
mention only this range in Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum Medii Aevi , Rome 1993, v. 4, 320. 
If this could be confirmed it would refute Miethke’s proposed dating. On the other hand, 
if Exaemeron were to turn out to have been written after the other two works, which seems 
unlikely to me because of the different treatment of common material in the works, one 
of my arguments, that Ptolemy developed in his approach to Aristotle between Exaemeron 
and De Regimine Principum, would no longer be sustainable. The chronology of Ptolemy’s 
work has always been problematic and is unlikely ever to be determined precisely by an 
examination of manuscripts and the historical record. It is to be hoped that sustained 
analysis of the text, like that of Davis, Panella, Miethke, and myself will eventually lead 
to a new consensus. 
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the proposition that the emperor does not receive imperial administra¬ 
tive power until the pope crowns him. Initially, Ptolemy uses arguments 
from law, medieval practice, and the Bible, typical, except for the dialec¬ 
tical form, of church-state polemics of the previous two centuries. However, 
when he wants to answer the objection that, since emperors preceded 
popes historically, papal authority derives from the imperial, he inserts a 
“digression” investigating the origin of political authority. In range, con¬ 
tent, organization, and examples this is close to De Regimine Principum , 
Book 3.1-9, where Ptolemy reworks the earlier material. In the latter work 
Ptolemy vastly expands Aristotelian references—in the analogous section 
he cites the Politics six times, the Ethics eight times, and other Aristotelian 
works seven times, as opposed to one, one, and two times in Determinatio 
Compendiosa. 

Determinatio Compendiosa?§ sole citation of the Politics concerns the first 
humans: 

. . . although in humans there was prelation even in the State of Innocence ... it is 
not lordship in so far as this is represented as servitude, because this is penal, but 
as the office of consulting and directing, just as among the angels, which indeed per¬ 
tains to humankind, in so far as humans are naturally social animals, whom it is 
necessary to mutually ordain. But among those which are mutually ordained it is 
necessary that there always should be one principal and directing, as the Philosopher 
says in 1 Politics . . , 16 

Ptolemy’s citation of Aristotle for the necessity of rule, but not for humans 
as social animals, suggests that his source is not Aristotle but Aquinas’s 
similar passage in Summa Theologiae. Aquinas follows the same pattern, 
even using “social animal” instead of his more usual “social and politi¬ 
cal animal,” or the words with which Moerbeke translated Aristotle’s 
“political animal”: “civil animal.” Later, in Exaemeron and De Regimine 
Principum , Ptolemy is clearly using the Politics directly, but both contain 
passages close to the one quoted. 17 


16 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa , 17, ed. Kramer, 36, 11-20: “Licet enim 
in hominibus etiam in statu innocentie fuisset prelatio . . . non in quantum dominium 
opponitur servituti, quia hoc est penale, sed offitio consulendi et dirigendi, sicut in ange- 
lis, quod quidem homini competebat, in quantum homo naturaliter est animal sociale, 
quern oportet ad invicem ordinare. In hiis autem, que ad invicem sunt ordinata, oportet 
semper aliquid esse principale et dirigens, ut philosophus dicit in primo Pohtice . . .” The 
reference is to Aristode, Politicorum Libri Octo cum vetusta translatione Guilelmi de Moerbeke [hence¬ 
forth Politics], ed. Franciscus Susemihl, Leipzig 1872, 1.5.1254a.28. The “digression” is 
chapters 17-24; there are thirty-one chapters in all. 

17 Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theobgiae, 1.96.4; Ptolemy of Lucca, Exaemeron, 116-17 and 
De Regimine Principum 3.9.6-7. 
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Ptolemy’s defense of government as rooted in nature, even before sin, 
commonly seen as a major consequence of acquaintance with Aristode’s 
Politics™ reads differendy in context: his main argument is that since all 
power is from God there can be no natural claim to rule. God will pro¬ 
vide the necessary rule, which, for sinful humans, is usually punitive. Even 
the necessity for direction is not a novel Aristotelian idea; compare, for 
example, pseudo-Dionysius’s hierarchical ordering of creation. God as the 
source of rule undermines Aristotelian naturalism, 19 and the use of “social” 
animal allows Aquinas and Ptolemy to stress the need to live in communi¬ 
ties in contrast to Aristotle’s emphasis on participation in government. 

In De Regimine Principum , Ptolemy still misconstrues Aristotle on this 
point by arguing that what made humans social and political animals 
were the needs assailing them in the postiapsarian world—food, clothing, 
protection, etc. Ptolemy states this explicitly: “The necessity of establish¬ 
ing a city comes first from a consideration of human need, which com¬ 
pels a person to live in society, as is written in Job: £ A person born of 
woman lives for a brief time filled with many miseries,’ that is, with the 
necessities of life that make misery apparent. For this reason human beings 
are social and political animals by nature, as Aristotle proves . . .” 20 

Another argument is more Aristotelian: humans need a city in order 
to realize their tendency toward virtue (one of Aristode’s principal points), 
fully employ speech and hearing, and satisfy the need for friendship. 21 
And Aristotle does argue for the naturalness of the polis in part because 
of a mental lack in isolation. Holly Bleakley distinguishes two Aristotelian 
senses of “natural”: an innate impulse and something necessary for a final 


18 See Tilman Struve, Die Bedeutung der aristotelischen ‘Politik’ fur die natiirliche Begriindung der 
staatlichen Gemeinschaft, in: Jurgen Miethke (ed.), Das Publicum politischer Theorie im 14. Jahrhundert, 
Schriften des Historischen Kollegs: Kolloquien, 21 (Munich 1992), 153-72; 154-5. 

19 See J.P. Canning, Introduction: Politics, Institutions, and Ideas , in J.H. Bums (ed.), Cambridge 
History of Medieval Political Thought c. 350-c. 1450 , Cambridge 1988, 341-66; 360-2, for this 
observation about medieval political theorists in general. 

20 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.2.2, ed. Perier, 364: “Necessitudo [con- 
stituendi civitatem] autem apparet primo quidem considerata humana indigentia, per quam 
cogitur homo in societate vivere quia, ut in Job scribitur: ‘Homo natus de muliere brevi 
vivens tempore, repletus multis miseriis,’ id est necessitatibus vitae in quibus miseria man- 
ifestatur; unde secundum naturam est animal sociale sive politicum, ut Philosophus pro¬ 
bat in 1 Politicorum ...” The references are to Job 14.1 and Aristotle, Politics , 1.2.1253a. 1-3. 
Fioravanti 1997 (op. cit., above, n. 11), 26, argues that Giles of Rome exceptionally founded 
the naturalness of political life in the superior nature of human animals. For more on the 
emphasis on physical needs see, for example, Fioravanti, 25 and Struve 1992 (op. cit., 
above, n. 18), passim. 

21 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.3. 
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cause. These are equivalent except for humans, who must develop the 
virtues necessary for their destined end. This explains Aristotle’s comment 
in the Politics: “. . . there is in everyone by nature an impulse toward this 
sort of community. And yet the one who first constituted [a city] is respon¬ 
sible for the greatest of goods.” The impulse toward association is not 
sufficient for a properly-functioning polis unless people are led toward 
virtue by law and wise leaders. Thus, political association is natural in 
both senses. 22 This is true even in Eden, since there always existed 
differentiation of abilities, and learning was always necessary to direct the 
masses to virtue, even when they had a natural instinct toward it. The 
only question is if a community smaller than a city would satisfy these 
mental needs, which Aristotle and Ptolemy deny. Ptolemy’s move toward 
true political naturalism here is more important than his continued empha¬ 
sis on physical needs, which is only non-Aristotelian if it is the only rea¬ 
son for the social impulse. 

Ptolemy can be seen as addressing the gap between Ciceronian and 
Aristotelian approaches. Nederman claims that political naturalism was 
common before 1260, 23 but this was usually in the limited sense that gov¬ 
ernment has an ordering function independent of religion, something also 
basic to Augustine, and usually related to degenerate human nature. 
Nederman argues that the twelfth century John of Salisbury, perhaps 
uniquely before 1260, went on to develop it positively: “. . . it is hard to 
see what or what kind of happiness of community could exist outside of 
society, or how it could be formed. . . .” 24 John outlines a Ciceronian 
political naturalism based on a humanity, originally bestial but with a 
submerged political nature, urged to society by an enlightened orator. 
This might easily attract those believing in original sin: people no longer 


22 Aristotle, Politics , 1.2.1253a29-32: “Natura quidem igitur impetus in omnibus ad talem 
communitatem: qui autem primus instituit, maximorum bonorum causa.” See Holly Bleakley, 
The Art of Ruling in Aquinas' ( De Regimine Principum / in: History of Political Thought, 20 
(1999), 575-602; 586, 589-90. For the inability of reason to suffice for virtue outside of 
the political community, see also Struve 1992 {op. cit., above, n. 18), 157. 

23 See, for example, Cary J. Nederman, Aristotelianism and the Origins of Political Science’ 
in the Twelfth Century , in: Journal of the History of Ideas, 52 (1991), 179-94; 180-1. 

24 John of Salisbury, Metalogicon, 1.1.826c, ed. Clement C.J. Webb, Oxford 1929, cited 
in Cary Nederman, Nature , Sin, and the Origins of Society: The Ciceronian Tradition in Medieval 
Political Thought , in: Journal of the History of Ideas, 49 (1988), 3-26; 13: “Cum vero beat- 
itudo communionis ignara, que aut qualis extra societatem sit, nec fingi quidem possit. . .” 
Nederman exaggerates John’s political naturalism with his translation: “One cannot imag¬ 
ine how any kind of happiness could exist entirely apart from mutual association and 
divorced from human society.” 
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felt the natural call to virtue, but they could be redeemed. Nederman 
believes that Aristotle cannot provide an explanation of good government 
satisfactory to medieval Christians, which is why writers, like John of Paris 
and Marsilius of Padua, continued to appeal to Cicero. 25 

John of Paris writes that before the early rulers Belus and Ninus humans 
lived as beasts, without rule, against their nature. 26 In contrast, Ptolemy 
writes: “those who first exercised lordship in the world were iniquitous 
persons, such as Cain, Nimrod, Belus, Ninus, and his wife Semiramis . . .” 27 
Both writers posit an early bestial period, in contrast to Aristotle’s period 
of heroic kingship, 28 but Ptolemy’s modified Aristotelian naturalism, assert¬ 
ing a primitive urge to society, places the bestial period under the earli¬ 
est governments. Both probably have the same explanation—the deformed 
nature of sinning humanity. As Ptolemy makes clear, early rule “began 
through usurpation from a certain haughtiness of pride and lust of exer¬ 
cising lordship . . . because the reprobate alone assumed lordship in the 
beginning of the creation of the world . . .” 29 

Both John and Ptolemy need to explain how good government can 
ever arise. Ptolemy never adequately does this, 30 but Aristotle provides a 
partial answer in insisting on skilled men, comparable to Cicero’s orator, 
but arising at a different stage of society (after governments exist, not 
before). Neither Aristotle’s nor Cicero’s argument explains the existence 
of such virtuous men in degenerate society, so neither is inherently more 
adaptable to Christian-Augustinian concepts, and each results for medievals 
in a period of bad government or anarchic living after the Fall. 

Aristotle believed that the degenerate nature of barbarians, from a hot 
climate, condemns them to oppressive government, that peoples of the 
cold North live freely but without political capacity, and that only the 


25 Nederman 1988 (op. cit., above, n. 24), 3-26. 

26 John of Paris, Tractatus de Potestate Regia et Papali , in: Johannes Quidort von Paris: fiber 
konigliche und papstliche Gewalt, c. 1, ed. F. Bleienstein, Stuttgart 1969. 

27 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum, 3.7.1, ed. Perrier, 319: “. . . primi dominantes 
in mundo fuerunt homines iniqui, ut historiae tradunt, sicut Cain, Nembroth, Belus, Ninus 
et Semiramis uxor ejus . . .” 

28 Aristode, Politics , 3.14. 1285b.6-10. 

29 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa, 17, ed. Krammer, 36, 25-9: “Ab initio 
seculi post peccatum non eo modo dominium est assumptum, sed ex quodam fastu super- 
bie ac dominandi libidine per ursurpationem incepit. . . quia soli reprobi in principio cre- 
ationis mundi dominium assumpserunt...” 

30 See James M. Blythe, Ideal Government and the Mixed Constitution in the Middle Age, Princeton 
1992, 98-109 and Introduction to Ptolemy of Lucca, The Government of Rulers (op. cit., above, 
n. 13), 24-30. 
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Greeks had political ability. 31 In De Regimine Principum, Ptolemy uses a sim¬ 
ilar argument to explain the despotic tendencies of some peoples and the 
desire of Italians for freedom, but he does not explain how they over¬ 
came original sin. 32 Although God is happy to validate virtuous rule, the 
source of this virtue cannot be worship of God, for Ptolemy’s prime exam¬ 
ple is the pagan Roman Republic. In Determinatio Compendiosa Ptolemy 
assigns no cause to Roman virtue and denies any inherent goodness, since 
modern Christian Romans lack virtue, being characterized by, in words 
of Bernard of Clairvaux that Ptolemy cites, “impudence and haughti¬ 
ness ... a nation unaccustomed to peace . . . stern . . . intractable . . .,” 33 
whose rule God merely tolerates. Real world monarchy belongs to God, 
who in the past has delegated it to various peoples until it devolved on 
Jesus and his vicar, the pope. 34 This last provides one secure refuge for 
his argument, since Jesus provided the society of the church with virtues 
guaranteeing good government. 

While Ptolemy retained papal hegemony in De Regimine Principum , his 
attitude toward political peoples evolved, and, probably unconsciously, he 
uses words close to those Bernard used to condemn modern Romans to 
praise Northern Italians. Bernard called the Romans a nation “not know¬ 
ing how to be subject except when it could not resist”; 35 Ptolemy writes: 
“Certain others have a virile spirit, a bold heart, and a confidence in 
their intelligence, and these cannot be ruled other than by political 
rule . . . Such lordship is especially strong in Italy, where . . . the inhabi¬ 
tants were always less able to be subjected than others, so that if you 
should want to bring them under despotic rule, this could not be done 
unless the lords tyrannized.” 36 Ptolemy frequently insists that Italian rule 


31 Aristotle, Politics , 7.7; cf. 1.2, where he calls barbarians a “community of slaves,” and 
3.14, where he says barbarians are more servile than Greeks, and Asiatics than Europeans. 

32 Usually Ptolemy substitutes astrological sign for climate or gives no reason for a peo¬ 
ple’s characteristics, e.g., De Regimine Principum , 2.8.4, 3.11.9, 3.22.6, 4.8.3-4, but he cites 
Aristotle in this context, and he hints at climate, especially at 2.9.6. 

33 Bernard of Clairvaux, De Consideration 4.2, as quoted in Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio 
Compendiosa 24, ed. Krammer, 47, 6: “.. . gens insueta pad, tumultui asueta, gens immi- 
tis, intractabilis...” 

34 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa 25, 48-9. 

35 Bernard of Clairvaux, De Consideration 4.2, as quoted in Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio 
Compendiosa 24, ed. Krammer, 47, 7: “. . . subdi nescia, nisi cum non possit resistere.” 

36 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimin Principum , 4.8.4, ed. Perrier, 381: “Quaedam etiam 
virilis animi et in audacia cordis et confidentia suae intelligentiae, et tales regi non pos- 
sunt nisi principatu politico ... Tale autem dominium maxime in Italia viget unde minus 
subjicibiles fuerunt semper. . . quod si velis trahere ad despoticum principatum, hoc esse 
non potest nisi domini tyrannizent.” 
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is characteristically political, and he goes beyond Aristotle’s partiality to 
one region to claim that cities everywhere live under a political regime, 
though often circumscribed by a monarch. 37 


2. Ends of Government 

In his sole citation of Aristode’s Ethics in Determinatio Compendiosa , Ptolemy 
considers the ends of community: 

. . . therefore it is said properly. . . “Moreover, my kingdom is not here,” that is, it 
is not like an earthly kingdom . . . which is sought by the worldly as the principal 
end . . . and the philosopher says in the Ethics that political felicity consists of this, to 
which he disposes other civil political virtues. But the faithful of Christ on account 
of this strive with virtues and send themselves forth with most fruitful labors to fol¬ 
low the kingdom of heaven, in which true and not false happiness consists . . . 38 

This presents a clear Augustinian dichotomy between Christian and gov¬ 
ernmental goals. Political order is beneficial, but secondary, and not nec¬ 
essary for the only important goal, salvation. The goals are at best 
complementary, not direcdy related, and political activity cannot lead to 
true happiness. Aristode also argued for happiness correctly understood 
as the ultimate human goal and also identified two approaches to it, but 
for him they are more intimately related. In the Ethics he distinguished 
between contemplative and practical activities and in principle finds the 
former more worthy. 39 A key difference is that Aristode understands that 
contemplation alone cannot lead to happiness, since the virtue needed 
for it can only be developed in the context of a polity, participation in 
which thus becomes a necessity for perfect happiness. 40 And for him the 
virtues required for each kind of life are not distinct. 


37 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum, 4.1.2, 5. Ptolemy mentions the political nature 
of Italian rule at 2.8.1, 2.10.2, 3.20.5, 3.22.6, 4.1.2, 4.1.5, 4.2.1, 4.8.4, 4.13.6, 4.18.3, 
4.19.5, and 4.25.3. 

38 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa , 28, ed. Krammer, 57, 28-58, 1: “. . . ideo 
proprie loquitur . . . ‘Nunc autem regnum meum non est hinc,’ id est sicut regnum ter- 
renum . . . quod a mundanis queritur, quasi finis potissimus. . . et philosophus in Ethicis in 
hoc felicitatem politicam dicit consistere, ad quam ceteras virtutes politicas civiles disponit. 
Sed Christi fideles propter hoc virtutibus intendunt et fructuosis se laboribus exponunt, ut 
regnum celorum consequantur, in quo vera et non falsa beatitudo consistit, quam phy- 
losophi ponebant. . .” The reference is to Aristotle, Ethics 1.9. 

39 Aristotle, Ethics 10.7; see also 1.5. Aristotle also mentioned the pursuit of physical 
pleasure, the life of money making, and honor as possible paths to happiness, but he dis¬ 
counted them at once. 

40 Aristode, Ethics , 10.9. 
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Ptolemy, in Determinatio Compendiosa , makes politics and contemplation 
separate social activities directed to different ends. Beyond this he sub¬ 
ordinates one goal to the other, which necessarily results in the subordi¬ 
nation of political authority to that of the pope, who assures the primary 
goal of salvation. It would be hard for a medieval author to avoid this 
conclusion, except, as Dante, for example, did, by positing that religion 
and politics have completely separate goals, independently worthy and 
achievable. 41 

Tractatus de Iurisdictione Ecclesie super Regnum Sicilie et Apulie , probably a 
late work, 42 connects the ends, direcdy citing a passage from Aquinas: 
“. . . brother Thomas in his treatise De Regimine Principum [proved] that 
the priesthood of Christ and consequently his vicar is preferred from his 
commission to all lordship, because this is greatest in moral philosophy. 
The principle of that art, to which pertains the ultimate end, is always 
to command in operations those things which are ordained to that ulti¬ 
mate end.” 43 Hierocracy flows naturally from this, 44 and Ptolemy imme¬ 
diately cites another passage from Ethics (the only citation of either the 
Ethics or Politics) in defense of papal hegemony: 

The ultimate end of the Christian people is eternal life. ... It pertains to the pontifical 
priesthood to lead to that end; therefore it will be his singularly to command in pro¬ 
viding and in exercising governance, and in disposing those things which are neces¬ 
sary to that end, and similarly in removing impediments to following that end. Which 
art Aristotle in Ethics calls architectonic among the political virtues . . , 45 


41 Dante Alighieri, Monorchia (bilingual edition), III. 16, 145-49, trans. and ed. Prue Shaw, 
Cambridge 1995. 

42 Emilio Panella and Antoine Dondaine date it to 1308-14, although the latest inter¬ 
nal reference is to 1283. See Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum Medii Aevi, v. 4, praemissis 
addendis et corrigendis ad volumina I-III, ed. Thomas Kaeppeli and Emilio Panella, Rome 
1993, 323; Antoine Dondaine, Les ‘Opuscula Fratris Thomae > chez Ptoleme de Lucques, in: 
Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 31 (1961), 142-203; 171. 

43 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Jurisdictione Ecclesie , ed. Baluze-Mansi, 472b: “.. . Frater Thomas 
in tractatu De regimine Principum , ad probandum quod Sacerdotium Christi, et per conse- 
quens sui Vicarii ex sua commissione praefertur omni dominio, quia haec est maxima in 
Philosophia morali. Principium semper illius artis, ad quern pertinet ultimus finis, est imper- 
are operantibus, ea quae ordinantur ad istum ultimum finem ...” This refers to Thomas 
Aquinas, De Regimine Principum 1.15.8-10: “Sic enim ei, ad quern finis ultimi cura pertinet, 
subdi debent illi, ad quos pertinent cura antecendentium finium, et eius imperio dirigi.” 
Just before this, Thomas cited Aristotle, Ethics , 1.1.1094a. 10-15 on the highest end. 

44 However, Jurgen Miethke, Politische Theorie in der Krise der geit. Aspekte der Aristotelesrezeptwn 
in Jriiheren 14. Jahrhundert , in: Gert Melville (ed.), Institionen und Geschichte: Theoretische Aspekte 
und mittelalterliche Bejunde , Norm und Structure 1, Cologne 1992, 157-86, 165, argues that 
Aquinas’s students could derive either hierocracy or dualism from this. 

45 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Jurisdictione Ecclesie , ed. Baluze-Mansi, 472b: “Finis autem ultimus 
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Although radically different from Aristotle’s intention, this is a natural 
distortion for a medieval reader. Like Ptolemy, but unlike Dante, Aristotle 
does write of a single end and the subordination of all other ends to hap¬ 
piness and argues that it is political science that directs us to it. How 
else could a medieval Christian interpret this than that political science 
aims at salvation, which is under the direction of the Church? The impor¬ 
tant point is that Ptolemy subtly modified his earlier view: now there is 
a single end, with the pope coordinating the steps toward it. 

De Regimine Principum goes furthest in assimilating political virtues and 
ends to theological ones, most clearly in sections analogous to the ones 
in Determinatio Compendiosa in which Ptolemy derived all lordship from God. 
Whereas earlier Ptolemy principally cited Augustine and restricted the 
ruler to correction and setting an example, he now uses Aristotle exten¬ 
sively and elevates government: 

In government the legislator should always intend that the citizens be directed to 
live according to virtue. Indeed, this is the end of the legislator, as Aristotle says in 
2 Ethics . . . We cannot come to this end without divine motion . . . An end sets the 
efficient cause in motion, and we find that it is a more noble and better end to the 
degree that it is more effective ... as Aristotle says in 1 Politics. The end which a 
king should principally intend for himself and his subjects is eternal happiness, which 
consists of the vision of God. Because that vision is the most perfect good, it ought 
to set the king and any lord in motion, so that the subjects should follow that end, 
since one governs best by intending such an end. 46 


Christiani Populi est vita aetema. . . . Ad istum autem finem deducere ad Pontificale sacer- 
dotium pertinet; ergo ejus erit singulariter imperare in providendo, et in gubernando, ac 
disponendo ea, quae sunt necessaria ad praedictum finem, et similiter impedimenta removendo 
ad memoratum consequendum finem. Quam artem Philosophus ab Ethicis in virtutibus 
politicis Architectonicam vocat. . .” Aristotle, Ethics , 1.2.1094a discusses the supreme end, 
and says that political science, whose practice pertains to this end, is the most architec¬ 
tonic science. At 1.7 he says that happiness is the supreme end to which all should be 
subordinated and at 1.4. that political science aims at the highest of all goods achievable 
by action. 

46 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 3.3.3-4, ed. Perrier, 309-10: “. . . in regimine 
legislator semper debet intendere ut cives dirigantur ad vivendum secundum virtutem, 
immo hie est finis legislatoris, ut Philosophus dicit in 2 Ethicorum . . . Sed ad istum finem 
venire non possumus sine motione divina . . . Finis movet efficientem et tanto efficacius 
quanto finis nobilior et melior reperitur . . . sicut Philosophus dicit in 1 Politicorum. Finis 
autem quern principaliter rex intendere debet in se ipso et in subditis est aeterna beati- 
tudo, quae in visione Dei consistit. Et quia ilia visio est perfectissimum bonum, maxime 
debet movere regem et quemcumque dominum ut istum finem subditi consequantur: quia 
tunc optime regit, si talis in ipso sit finis intentus.” [in the Matthis edition the last sen¬ 
tence is: “Et quia ista visio . . . et quemcumque dominum ut hunc. . . .”] The citations are 
to Aristotle, Ethics , 2.1.1103b.3-6 (See also Politics , 3.9.1280b.5-l 1); Politics , Ll-2.1252a.10- 
1253a.40, especially 1252b.35-1253a.l and 1252a. 1-6. 
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It is striking that now government is not only helpful but central, almost 
necessary, to salvation, and that this is now its primary end, not earthly 
happiness. Civic virtue is not different from religious virtue, still less 
opposed to it, but of the same nature, and, though inferior to it, a nec¬ 
essary prerequisite. Ptolemy can interpret the Roman Republic’s virtue 
as a striving for the true God, in the only way possible before Christ, 
the nurturing of civic virtue, through which citizens begin the redemptive 
process. Politics is thus a step toward the City of God. This perspective 
is reminiscent of that of the late fifteenth century Dominican preacher 
Girolamo Savonarola and suggests that perhaps he depended upon Ptolemy 
of Lucca not only, as Donald Weinstein has shown, for the secular ele¬ 
ments of his later political thought, but also for his paean to the gov¬ 
ernment of Florence, which gives that city an apocalyptic function. 47 

Later in De Regimine Principum , Ptolemy follows up a citation of the only 
Ethics passage he had quoted in Determinatio Compendiosa with a different 
application of the architect analogy, applied now to city officials: “For 
the virtue by which a political rector exercises governance over a city is 
the architect of all other virtues of the citizens. . . .” 48 Although the pope 
remains supreme arbiter, compared to the architect in De Iurisdictione 
Ecclesie , the civic rector becomes in a sense his vicar for both goals in 
ordinary times, not simply one responsible for temporalities. It is implicit 
that not only does the definition of many necessary virtues require com¬ 
munity, but they can only develop within society. 49 And since Ptolemy 
teaches that certain peoples can have good rule only if they govern them¬ 
selves, and that this is the only good form of government simply speak¬ 
ing, the formula of papal supremacy threatens to become divorced from 
practical application, like that of “all power is from God.” 


47 Donald Weinstein, Savonarola and Florence: Prophecy and Patriotism in the Renaissance , 
Princeton 1970, 290-310; Girolamo Savonarola, Trattato circa el reggimento e govemo della citta 
di Firenze , ed. Luigi Firpo, in: Prediche sopra Aggeo , Rome 1965, 435-87; trans. as Treatise on 
the Constitution and Government of Florence , in R.N. Watkins, Humanism and Liberty , Columbia, 
South Carolina 1978, 231-60. 

48 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.23.1, ed. Perrier, 412: “Virtus enim qua 
rector politicus civitatem gubemat architecta est respectu cujuslibet aliarum virtutum quae 
sunt in civibus . . .” 

49 See James M. Blythe, 'Civic Humanism* and Medieval Political Thought , in: James Hankins 
(ed.), Renaissance Civic Humanism , Cambridge 2000, 30-74; 61. 
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3. Kingship and the City 

Ptolemy’s increasing regard for secular rule is associated with an increas¬ 
ing suspicion of monarchy. The roots of this shift are found in Ptolemy‘s 
Exaemeron , probably written a few years before De Regimine Principum , 50 and 
next to it making the most use of Aristotle’s political works (eight cita¬ 
tions of Politics , thirteen of Ethics ). For the first time, Ptolemy employs the 
Aristotelian categories of political and despotic power, which become cen¬ 
tral to De Regimine Principum , 51 to analyze the government in Eden, in the 
process transforming the ideas of Thomas he had cited in Determinatio 
Compendiosa : 

... it is manifest that even in the State of Innocence there was lordship, because it 
exists even among the angels, as the doctors [sc. Thomas] say, not indeed despotic 
lordship, but political. Whose reason can be on the one hand that a human even 
then was a social animal; moreover every multitude is ordained to one just as to a 
principal directing and moving, as Aristotle says in 1 Politics . . . 52 

In Exaemeron , Ptolemy associates categories of rule largely with the family, 
reinforcing their monarchic context. 53 Sin did not affect the basic nature 
of the relationships within the family, which Ptolemy defends as natural 
through citations of the Politics and Ethics . 54 Family needs make humans 
necessarily social animals: mutual assistance (since even in Eden chil¬ 
dren needed to be fed and educated), mutual consolation, and conjugal 


50 According to Panella 1993 {op. cit., above, n. 15), 91-100, but see note above about 
the dating controversy. 

51 Ptolemy of Lucca, Exaemeron , XIII, 19, ed. Masetti, 192-3. Ptolemy cites Aristotle, 
Politics , 1.5.1254b.5-6, which does not exactly say what is attributed to it. For more infor¬ 
mation on the political/despotic and political/regal distinctions, see Blythe 1992 [op. cit., 
above, n. 30), 93-111, and Blythe, Introduction to Ptolemy of Lucca, On the government of 
Rulers {op. cit., above, n. 13), 22-30. 

52 Ptolemy of Lucca, Exaemeron, XIV, 8, ed. Masetti, 211: “. . . constat enim quod etiam 
in statu innocentiae fuisset dominium, quia etiam inter Angelos est hoc, ut sacri Doctores 
volunt, non quidem dispoticum, sed politicum. Cujus ratio esse potest turn quia homo 
etiam tunc erat animal sociale: omnis autem multitudo ad unum ordinatur sicut ad prin- 
cipale dirigens, et movens, ut Philosophus dicit in 1 Politicorum . . .” See also IX, 7, ed. 
Masetti, 116-117. A few pages later, XV, 2, ed. Masetti, 221, he repeats this with an 
interesting variation, calling political rule “directivum unius ad alterum, sicut est inter 
homines sapientes, et virtuosos, et etiam inter Angelos.” 

53 For medieval analysis of family relationship in these Aristotelian categories, see James 
M. Blythe, Family, Government, and the Medieval Aristotelians, in: History of Political Thought, 
10 (1989), 1-16. I briefly referred to Ptolemy of Lucca’s Exaemeron, 12, n. 40, but did not 
substantially address his ideas there. 

54 Ptolemy of Lucca, Exaemeron, XV, 2, ed. Masetti, 222-3. 
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copulation and procreation. 55 Sin only makes life harder, the conjugal 
relationship even more necessary, and the larger association of the city 
obligatory. 

We can trace a progression in Ptolemy’s conception of rule, in which 
Aristotle’s ideas help him shape his own. In Determinatio Compendiosa , he 
simply followed Thomas’s distinction of penal servitude versus direction 
and consulting. In Exaemeron , he tries to analyze this distinction using 
Aristotle’s categories, but still, almost always, identifies political rule, as 
Thomas did, with a king. 56 Finally, in De Regimine Principum , he ignores 
the family, associates political rule exclusively with republican rule, and 
identifies despotic rule with monarchy per se. 

Aristotle’s fundamental unit, the city, does not come to the fore until 
De Regimine Principum. Ptolemy’s return to Lucca in the 1280s as prior of 
San Romano and his later move to Florence as prior of Santa Maria 
Novella in the turbulent years 1301-02, when he probably wrote De 
Regimine Principum , undoubtedly restimulated his civic feelings. Although 
Aristotle’s city-state model created difficulties for most medieval writers, 
they were able to claim that a kingdom was more sufficient than a city, 
but it was a stretch and resulted in defense of monarchy. 57 But, with his 
city background, Ptolemy found Aristotle’s conception suitable, and, 
although he accepted larger states as legitimate, he never defended Aquinas’s 
position that a province fulfilled needs better than a city. 58 

Ptolemy consistently asserts the superiority of city government. While 
Aquinas always used a locution like “city or province,” including “city” 
presumably only because Aristotle did, Ptolemy often writes only of the 
city. For example, Book 4.2-3 is specifically concerned with the natural¬ 
ness of the city, not community in general: “. . . it is clear that humans 
must of necessity live in a multitude, whether we consider their bodies, 
their sensitive parts, or their rational natures, and this implies that the 
construction of the city is necessary by nature. For this reason Aristotle 
says that all naturally incline to such a community as exists in the com- 


55 Ptolemy of Lucca, Exaemeron, XV, 1, ed. Masetti, 220. 

56 See also Ptolemy of Lucca, Exaemeron , IX, 5, ed. Masetti, 112-3, where he writes of 
political rectors among the Latins. 

57 See Jean Dunbabin, Government , in: J.H. Bums (ed.), Cambridge History of Medieval Political 
Thought c. 350-c. 1450, Cambridge 1988, 477-519; 481. 

58 Thomas Aquinas, De Regimine Principum, 1.2.4. Dunbabin wrongly attributes this exten¬ 
sion of sufficiency to the later Giles of Rome, De Regimine Principum, 3.1.5.243r. 
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munity of a city.” 59 There may be reasons to form larger states, but they 
are not natural in the same sense as a city. 

Ptolemy defends bringing up the nature of the city, when it had already 
been treated in Book 1 (i.e., by Aquinas), by saying that there it was con¬ 
cerned with a society’s relationship to its ruler, here with the interrela¬ 
tionship and dependency of the various human groups in the city. 60 
Ptolemy recognizes two kinds of needs that demand a city: providing for 
physical survival and comfort, and fulfilling inherent nonphysical needs. 61 
The “government characteristic of cities,” which best fulfils these needs, 
is a political government, which Ptolemy defines as “the lordship of many.” 
This would include aristocracy, but it more properly coincides with 
Aristotle’s form of “polity.” 62 

If cities are the most natural political units, and republican govern¬ 
ment is best for them, Ptolemy must degrade kingship. He does this by 
reinterpreting Aristotle’s category of regal government, which he now, 
along with any monarchic government, equates with despotism. 63 Ptolemy 
is reinterpreting Aristotelian categories to suit himself, and he shows lit¬ 
tle interest in Aristotle’s six-fold division of government, which was most 
important to Aristotle. Yet Ptolemy, for the first time in medieval polit¬ 
ical thought, employs a methodology derived from Aristotle for analyz¬ 
ing civic political ideas and institutions. In identifying Aristotle’s political 
government with the government found universally in cities and extend¬ 
ing it to any government representing plurality, Book 4 covers all but the 
monarchic government of large territories. 

What sets Ptolemy’s approach apart is that having defended the neces¬ 
sity of the city, he does not proceed from a priori principles to deter¬ 
mine the best constitutional arrangement. Rather he discusses the various 


59 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum, 4.3.12, ed. Perrier, 369: “Patet igitur hominem 
sive ex parte corporis, sive partis sensitivae, sive considerata sua rationali natura, necesse 
habere vivere in multitudine; ex qua parte necessaria est secundum naturam constructio 
civitatis. Unde Philosophus dicit in 1 Politicorum quod natura quidem omnibus inest ad 
talem communitatem, qualis est civitatis communitas.” The reference is to Aristotle, Politics , 
1.2.1252b.30f. 

60 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.2.9. This, in fact, corresponds to the divi¬ 
sion that Viroli 1992 {op. cit., above, n. 10), 11, argues marks the difference in the format 
of political treatises before and after 1260. 

61 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.2-4.3. 

62 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.1.2. 

63 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.8.4, 2.9.1, and passim. 
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types of community and how this affects the governments built on them. 64 
He thus begins where Aristotle did in Book 2 of the Politics to consider 
polities derived from various attitudes toward what should be held in 
common. In this way he connects Aristode’s approach with Augustine’s 
definition of a city united around the object of its love. For this purpose 
he uses the Greek city-states analyzed by Aristotle, but he frequently 
applies his conclusions to critique contemporary examples and compare 
them to Roman government. This, and the fact that he does not simply 
repeat Aristode’s critiques, also sets his approach apart. 

Where these various polities fall short or succeed reveals for Ptolemy, 
as for Aristotle, what are the necessary characteristics of a good polity 
and what are simply local adaptations. Using this methodology, Ptolemy 
also takes up many of Aristode’s themes; I will look at three—the com¬ 
mon good and the best rulers, the comparison of the polity to the body, 
and the concept of citizen—to see how Ptolemy’s approach compares 
with Aristode’s and with his own earlier works. 

4. The Common Good and the Best Rulers 

For Aristode the primary consideration is the common good; any gov¬ 
ernment that serves only a part of society is deformed. Ptolemy does not 
mention the term a single time elsewhere, but in De Regimine Principum it 
becomes central: twice he says that according to Aristode the common 
good is divine, 65 and he uses it to identify legitimate rulers: “Their power, 
and that of any other lordship, is ordained to the end of profiting their 
flocks, so that those whom vigilance inclines toward the utility of their 
subjects are deservedly called shepherds. Otherwise they are not legiti¬ 
mately lords but tyrants, as Aristode proves. . .” 66 Even when not using 


64 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.4 for the discussion of community, then 
4.5-21 for analysis of the various polities. 

65 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 3.3.2, 3.11.4. In the first reference, Ptolemy 
cites both the Politics and Ethics , but calling the common good divine occurs only in the 
Ethics , 8.13.116al 1-15 and indirecdy at Ethics 1.2.1094b.8-10, where Aristotle says that the 
final end must be the good for human beings, and it is better and more godlike to achieve 
the end on behalf of a city than of an individual. 

66 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 3.10.8, referring to 1.2.2, 1.4.5, 3.7.3 and 
Aristotle, Politics , 3.7.1279b.6, ed. Perrier, 330: “. . . ad hoc ordinatur ipsorum potestas et 
cujuslibet dominii ut prosint gregi, unde merito pastores vocantur quibus vigilantia incumbit 
ad subditorum utilitatem. Alias non sunt legitime domini sed tyranni, ut probat Philosophus ...” 
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the term or Aristotle, he often uses the concept, particularly in examples 
of virtuous citizens and rulers. 

Nederman correctly argues that medieval writers discussed the com¬ 
mon good before 1260. John of Salisbury, whom Ptolemy cited, refers to 
it, once writing that ancient political philosophers said that “the duty of 
each and all will be to serve the public utility.” 67 John defines the “pub¬ 
lic welfare” as “that which fosters a secure life for everyone and all indi¬ 
viduals.” 68 But except for his later stress on the well-being of the body 
politic, and thus indirectly on the common good, John never develops 
these ideas; after the first quotation above, he moves to the necessity for 
nobles to abjure inordinate pleasures and magic; after the second he 
switches to the evils of flattery. Ptolemy never cites these passages or men¬ 
tions the common good in a way reminiscent of them. 

A comparison of similar sections of Determinatio Compendiosa and De 
Regimine Principum on Roman virtues shows how Aristotle affected Ptolemy’s 
understanding of the common good. In both works he praised the Romans 
for their love of fatherland, love of justice (tradition of laws in Determinatio 
Compendiosa :), and their benevolence. The reason in the earlier work was 
that in governing they focused on “preserving the republic.” 69 This is also 
a common theme in De Regimine Principum. But the justification of Roman 
rule is directed more explicidy there to ideas of community and com¬ 
mon good: love of fatherland, for example, “participates in the divine 
nature by directing its affection to the community. . . . Thus, Aristode 
says in 1 Ethics that the good of a nation is a divine good.” 70 Later, 
Ptolemy similarly opposes tyranny: “A tyrannical government... is not 
ordained except as a burden and annoyance to its subjects. It is charac¬ 
teristic of tyrants to seek their own, and only their own, utility and con¬ 
venience ... as Aristode relates in 8 Ethics . . .” 71 


67 John of Salisbury, Policraticus, ed. C.C.I. Webb, 2 vols, Oxford 1909 [repr. Frankfurt 
am Main 1965], I, 3, vol. I, p. 20, 18-9: “Sollicitudo singulorum et omnium utilitati pub- 
licae seruiebat.” 

68 John of Salisbury, Policraticus , III, 1, ed. Webb, I, 171, 6-7: “Est igitur salus publica, 
quae uniuersos fouet et singulos, incolumnitas uitae.” 

69 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa , 21, ed. Krammer, 42, 30-1: “. . . tota eorum 
intentio erat in ipsorum regimine sive dominio ad conservandam rem publicam ...” 

70 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 3.4.2, ed. Perrier, 311: “. . . particibat quam- 
dam naturam divinam eo quod ad communitatem suus fertur affectus ... unde et Philosophus 
dicit in 1 Ethicorum quod bonum gentis est bonum divinum.” The citation is to Aristotle, 
Ethics , 1.2.1094b.8-10. 

71 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 3.7.3, ed. Perrier, 320, referring to the por¬ 
tion attributed to Thomas Aquinas, 1.2.2, 1.4.5: “tyrannicum regimen ... non ordinatur 
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By the time of De Regimine Principum Ptolemy explicitly links the com¬ 
mon good to the good of the state, in that, “for the good of the repub¬ 
lic, as for defense of the kingdom or whatever other cause rationally 
pertains to the common good, 55 rulers are justified in taxing citizens beyond 
the customary amount. Since the primary common good of the citizens 
as social animals is the very existence of society, whatever is necessary 
for the preservation of society is allowed by natural right. 72 

Preserving the common good requires the choice of the best officials. 
Ptolemy thinks it wrong to exclude the meritorious, so, “the more laud¬ 
able polity is that in which honors are distributed in turn according to 
the merits of each individual citizen, as the ancient Romans did, and 
Aristotle also finds this to be more commendable. 5573 However, political 
rule could weaken a polity without suitable rulers: “Aristotle tells us in 4 
Politics that suitable ones come from the middle ranks of the city, that is, 
ones neither exceptionally mighty, who would easily tyrannize, nor ones 
of exceedingly low condition, who would immediately democratize. 5574 
They could not abuse their power since they are bound by laws made 
by the multitude. In stressing the middle class composition of the ruling 
elite, Ptolemy looks to the form of government practiced in many Northern 
Italian cities as most proper for a city. 75 Its advantage, for Ptolemy, is 
that it is most conducive to harmony, something made difficult by divi¬ 
sions of class and labor and by human diversity. This was precisely 
Aristode’s concern. Given the turmoil in Italian cities, Aristotle’s com- 


nisi ad onus et molestiam subditorum. Tyranni enim proprietas est propriam et solam sui 
utilitatem et commodum quaerere, ut. . . Philosophus tradit in 8 Ethicorum ...” The cita¬ 
tion is to Aristotle, Ethics, 8.11.1161a34-35. 

72 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum, 3.11.6-7, ed. Perrier, 334: “...quod pro 
bono reipublicae possit exigere, sicut pro defensione regni vel pro quacumque alia causa 
pertinente rationabiliter ad bonum commune . . .” 

73 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.7.7, ed. Perrier, 379: “Laudibilior igitur 
politia, in qua secundum merita unicuique civi vicissim distribuuntur honores ut antiqui 
fecerunt Romani, quam etiam Philosophus magis commendat.” 

74 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum, 4.8.5-6, ed. Perrier, 381: “Idoneos autem 
Aristoteles tradit in Politicorum lib. 4 mediocres civitatis, hoc est nec nimis potentes quia 
de facili tyrannizant, nec nimis inferioris conditionis quia statim democratizant.” The cita¬ 
tion is to Aristotle, Politics, 4.11.1295b.25-35. 

75 See also Ulrich Meier, Burgerlich vereynung. Herrschende, beherrschte und ‘mittlere’ Burger in 
Politiktheorie, chronikalischer Uberlieferung und stadischen Quellen des Spatmittelalters, in: Reinhart 
Kosselleck, Klaus Schreiner (eds.), Biirgerschajl: Rezeption und Innovation der Begrifflichkeit vom 
Hohen Mittelalter bis ins 19. Jahrhundert, Sprache und Geschichte, 22 (Stuttgart 1994), 43-89; 70 
for this observation and much more on the concept of the middle-class polity in Ptolemy, 
Giles of Rome, and others. 
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ments that only a strong middle class can mediate among the classes and 
limit factionalism must have been especially appealing. 76 

This argument does not apply in places “servile by nature.” 77 Good 
government is impossible there, but political rule is the only suitable form 
for those with “a virile spirit, a bold heart, and a confidence in their 
intelligence,” like the Italians. 78 Aristotle also tends to relegate acceptable 
kingship to degraded peoples, like the barbarians, or to some mythical 
golden age, or to some superhuman ruler. 79 Ptolemy comments: “Aristotle 
says in 5 Ethics that we do not allow a person to rule in whom human 
nature alone is present, but rather one who is perfect according to rea¬ 
son.” 80 Ptolemy doubts that such a paragon would arise, so he rejects 
Aristotle’s idealistic situations and reserves tolerable kingship for those 
incapable of better. Additionally, Aristotle denies that kings bound by law 
fit the strict definition of “king,” 81 and Ptolemy follows this as well, first 
by eliminating political kings, and then by denigrating kingship itself. 
Ptolemy answers Aristode’s question about the dangers of allowing the 
many to rule in a way similar to Aristotle; they can have part “if the 
multitude is not exceedingly vile.” 82 His argument is also the same as 
Aristode’s: degenerate peoples need tyrannical kingship; virtuous ones are 
better served by political government. 

This question of the best officials arises during a more general dis¬ 
cussion of whether permanent or changing rulers are best, in answer to 
the preference for the former in Plato’s Republic , as described in Aristotie’s 
Politics , 83 Ptolemy’s response refers only briefly to the relevant section of 
the Politics , where Aristotie merely castigated Plato’s proposal as leading 


76 Aristotle, Politics, 4.12.1296b-1297a. 

77 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.8.4, ed. Perrier, 381: “Quaedam autem 
provinciae sunt servilis naturae, et tales gubernari debent principatu despotico, includendo 
in despotico etiam regale.” 

78 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.8.4, ed. Perrier, 381: “Quaedam etiam viri- 
lis animi et in audacia cordis et confidentia suae intelligentiae, et tales regi non possunt 
nisi principatu politico, communi nomine extendendo ipsum ad aristocraticum.” 

79 Aristotle, Politics, 3.14. 

80 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum, 4.8.2, ed. Perrier, 380: “Philosophus etiam 
in 5 Ethicorum dicit quod non sinimus hominem principari in quo est natura humana 
tantum, sed ilium qui est perfectus secundum rationem, quia si aliter fiat assumptus ad 
principatum, dat sibi plus de bonis et tyrannus efficitur.” The citation is to Aristotle, Ethics, 
5.6.1134a.35-36. Ptolemy is also using, though he does not cite it, Aristotle, Politics, 
3.17.1288a, 1284a. 

81 Aristotle, Politics, 3.16.1287al .2-3. 

82 Aristotle, Politics, 3.11.1282a 15-17. “. . . si sit multitudo non nimis vilis.” 

83 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum, 4.7-8. 
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to discord and mentioned that Plato derived his view from his belief that 
the nature of individual humans was constant, since the gods mixed new 
persons with various metals, which determined their capacities. Since their 
natures did not change, neither should their rulers. 84 Ptolemy replies that 
unlike inanimate nature, human will is not determined by fate, so a good 
human can become bad and visa versa. This makes having permanent 
rulers disruptive and dangerous. 85 

This is consistent with Aristotle’s Politics , but it is not the view in Deter- 
minatio Compendiosa. Arguments concerning the natural foundation of rule 
in the two works, although parallel, differ subtly with regard to the ruler’s 
status. For example, in the “argument from being,” Determinatio Compendiosa 
says: “those who have lordship are more vigorous in the nature of being 
than a private person, because they act in place of all being, of which 
they are in charge, whence they deserve divine honors ...” This identifies 
the ruler as one like Aristotle’s superhumanly virtuous man, whom Ptolemy 
ties to myths of kings’ curative powers: “This even appears in modem 
rulers with catholic and ecclesiastical men, that from special divine influence 
over them from a fuller participation of being they have singular virtue 
over the people laboring in sickness, as are the kings of France, our lord 
king Charles, and is reported of the king of England.” 86 The parallel 
argument in De Regimine Principum simply says, “all being derives from the 
First Being, as does lordship, since it is founded on being. To the extent 
that it is founded on a more noble being, it comes before the others to 
exercise lordship over persons who are equal by nature. Whence there 
is no cause for pride, but rather a cause for humanely exercising gover¬ 
nance over the people . . .” 87 Though Ptolemy justifies the ruler’s author- 


84 Aristotle, Politics , 2.5.1264b. 10-15: “quod autem necessarium ipsi facere eosdem 
principes, manifestum; non enim quandoque quidem aliis, quandoque autem aliis mixtum 
est animalibus a deo aurum, sed semper eisdem: ait autem hiis quidem mox genitis mis- 
cere aurum, hiis autem argentum, aes autem et ferrum artificibus futuris et agrieolis.” 
Aristotle is referring to Plato, Republic , 415a ff. 

85 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.8.1. See also De Regimine Principum , 4.7.2, 
5, citing Aristotle, Ethics, 5.1.1130a. 1-2. Ptolemy misreads the part about metals, 4.7.1, but 
this does not affect his argument. 

86 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa , 18, ed. Krammer, 38, 30-39, 19: “... illi, 
qui habent dominium plus vigent in natura entis quam private persone, quia gerunt vices 
quasi totius entis, cui presunt, unde merentur divinos honores . . . Hoc etiam apparet in 
modemis principibus viris catolicis et ecclesiasticis, quod ex speciali divina influentia super 
eos ex ampliori participatione entis singularem habent virtutem super populum egritudine 
laborantem, ut sunt reges Francie, dominus noster rex Karolus, et de rege Anglie fertur.” 

87 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 3.1.2, ed. Perrier, 305: “qua ergo ratione 
omne ens ex ente primo dependet, eadem et dominium, quia ipsum super ens fundatur 
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ity, he does not elevate him over his equals except by virtue of this 
authority—precisely the conception of authority within the Dominican 
Order and in Aristotle’s polity. Ptolemy intends this not merely of a sin¬ 
gle ruler, but of all civil officials: “therefore, the multitude of those who 
exercise lordship takes its origin in the same way, from the one who exer¬ 
cises governance, which is God.” 88 

Likewise, in the “argument from motion,” Determinatio Compendiosa states: 
“since in exercising governance lords are the movers of the world, there¬ 
fore it is necessary that the motion of their government be reduced to 
God just as the first mover.” 89 Once again De Regimine Principum reduces 
the rulers’ status: “kings, rulers, and all who have precedence are among 
those persons who possess reason for movement to a greater degree than 
others, whether they exercise governance, judge, defend, or engage in 
other acts pertaining to the responsibility of government”. 90 

It is only in the “argument from ends” that the positions in the two 
works are similar, viz that since the end of humans is the most noble 
end, rulers promoting it participate more in the divine. 91 Nevertheless, De 
Regimine Principum goes on to equate this divinity with the common good 
and elaborate the role of the leader in tending his flock, something absent 
from Determinatio Compendiosa. Thus Ptolemy turns even this initially com¬ 
mon treatment into a statement of Aristotelian principles and uses these 
principles to justify his conclusions. 

In these arguments, we could see either the increasing influence of 
Aristotle, or Ptolemy deploying whatever arguments he can find to defend 
preexisting conclusions. Only the former is viable, since although the final 
conclusions are identical, the intermediate conclusions and rationales, 
which Ptolemy applies in De Regimine Principum far more than the conclusions, 


et tanto super nobilius ens quanto ad dominandum super homines in natura coaequales 
eisdem praeponitur. Unde et causam habet non superbiendi, sed humane suum populum 
gubemandi. . 

88 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum, 3.1.3, ed. Perrier, 306: “. . . ergo eodem modo 
et multitudo dominantium ab uno dominante trahit originem, quod est Deus ...” 

89 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa, 19, ed. Krammer, 39, 27-9: “Cum ergo 
domini in gubemando sint motores orbis, ergo oportet motum sui regiminis in Deum sicut 
in primum motorem reducere ...” 

90 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum, 3.2.1, ed. Perrier, 307: “Inter omnes autem 
homines qui plus habent de ratione motus, sunt reges et principes et omnes qui praesunt, 
sive in gubemando sive in judicando sive in defendendo et sic de aliis actibus qui ad 
curam regiminis pertinent.” 

91 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa, 20.41-42; De Regimine Principum 3.3. 
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lead in opposing directions. That all power is from God is a common¬ 
place that can be made compatible with any form of government. But 
the demotion of the secular ruler from a divine monarch to a collection 
of possibly changing citizens necessary for preserving the common good 
is something Ptolemy was not able to reconcile with his earlier beliefs, 
despite his admiration for the Roman Republic and Northern Italian city- 
states, without the help of Aristotle’s Politics. 

5. Comparison of the Polity to the Body 

Another theme present both in Aristotle and earlier medieval writing is 
the organic metaphor, which became ever more prominent in late medieval 
and early modern thought. Tilman Struve argues that in De Regimine 
Principum Ptolemy combined Aristotle, Augustine, and the medieval 
organological tradition exemplified by John of Salisbury. The latter seems 
mostly used for identifying specific organs with state parts, and Struve 
contrasts the hierarchical order of parts in Policraticus with Ptolemy’s com¬ 
bination of the Aristotelian emphasis on promoting happiness by reduc¬ 
ing multiplicity to unity and the Augustinian concept of a state creating 
a bond of harmony. 92 

Ptolemy’s use of organic imagery changed over time. In Determinatio 
Compendiosa it is used primarily to support the hierocratic papacy. Ptolemy 
usually cites Aristotle’s non-political works, never the Politics , as sources. 
He refers to the soul’s rule of the body and use of it as a tool and, asserts 
that had Augustine not objected to the idea, he would have identified 
the pope with the platonic world-soul, since “he is the soul of the world, 
from whom comes all motion and sense and spiritual operation of life.” 93 

On two occasions, citing Aristotle, Ptolemy points to the heart as the 
source of movement, in analogy to the monarch in society. First, in for¬ 
mulating an opposing argument, viz that just as the heart precedes and 
gives motion to the body, so too the emperor, since he preceded the 
pope historically and donated temporal lordship to him, does not need 


92 Tilman Struve, Die Entwicklung der Organologischen Staatsaujfassung im Mittelalter, Stuttgart 
1978, 166-7. 

93 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa , 7, ed. Krammer, 19, 4-6: “. . . adaptari 
posset ad summum pontificem, quod sit anima mundi, a quo est omnis motus et sensus 
et spiritualis operatio vite. . ..” For the body as the instrument of the soul, see Aristotle, 
De Anima, 1.3; Ethics, 7.9, 10; Ptolemy cites Plato, Timeaus, and Augustine, Retractiones, 1.5.3 
for the world soul. 
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his confirmation. 94 Second, in refuting other opposing arguments, he brings 
together the two potentially conflicting analogies concerning the heart and 
soul: All things “are reduced to one first principle . . . This is clear in 
humankind, in which all motion is from the soul mediated by the heart, 
which is the beginning of all natural motion in the body.” 95 Ptolemy never 
repudiates the identification of emperor with heart, but simply subjugates 
him to the pope as soul. He goes on to answer the question of priority 
of rule without specifically answering the argument above, but implies 
that the soul is formal cause of the body while the heart is efficient 
cause. 96 

In Determinatio Compendiosa there is only one instance of the bodily anal¬ 
ogy that later prevails in De Regimine Principum —the harmonious workings 
of the parts of a state. Ptolemy argues that the mutually ordained parts 
of human society, like bodily members, need a single directing princi¬ 
ple. 97 The works have different purposes, but the difference in part results 
from Ptolemy’s presumed reading of John of Salisbury in the interim and 
his greater reliance on the Politics. Most importantly, the latter enabled 
him to formulate ideas of non-monarchical government that he was not 
able to express clearly earlier. 

In De Regimine Principum Ptolemy no longer identifies the dominant 
organ with a single lord, 98 unlike Aquinas, who wrote that having one 
king is best in analogy with the body which is moved by the heart, 99 and 
that the king is like the spirit in the body or God in the world, 100 and 
unlike John of Salisbury, who identified the head with the secular ruler, 
subject to his own will alone, and the soul with those directing religion. 101 
Ptolemy retains the pope as soul, but he deviates both from his previous 
position and from Aquinas and John regarding the state. 


94 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa, 2.6. 

95 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa, 15, ed. Krammer, 33, 30-34, 7: “.. . omnia 
reducuntur ad unum primum principium . . . Hoc patet in homine, in quo omnis motus 
est ab anima mediante corde, quod est principium omnis motus naturalis in corpore ...” 

96 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa, 17.37. Ptolemy here also refers to Nemroth’s 
building of the Tower of Babel as the ambition of the heart to be preeminent, causing 
God [as soul] to be angry. 

97 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa, 17.36. 

98 Struve 1992 [op. cit., above, n. 92), 170-71. 

99 Thomas Aquinas, De Regimine Principum , 1.3.4. At 1.1.7 he says that the heart or 
head is principle among the members of the body. 

100 Thomas Aquinas, De Regimine Principum, 1.13.3, 1.14.1. 

101 John of Salisbury, Policraticus, V.2 (ed. Webb, I, 282, 22-5) & V.6 (ed. Webb, I, 298, 
19 ff.). A single ruler could unite the two functions, like Augustus as Pontifex Maximus. 
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Ptolemy uses Aristotle’s Politics to establish the body analogy: “human 
beings constitute a kingdom just as walls a home and members the human 
body, as Aristotle says.” 102 As in the body, members of society are nat¬ 
urally suited to perform different functions. 103 Ptolemy’s emphasis is always 
on the functional differentiation of the body politic and the harmonious 
workings of its members. He relates this to all the sources mentioned in 
an extended passage: 

A city, as Augustine says . . . “is a multitude of human beings bound together by 
some chain of society, which is rendered blessed through true virtue.” This definition 
does not clash with Aristode’s opinion, which places political felicity in the perfect 
government of the polity. . . . The true and perfect polity is like the well-disposed 
body, in which the organic strengths have perfect vigor. If the supreme virtue, which 
is reason, directs other inferior potencies and they are moved by its command, then 
a certain pleasantness and perfect pleasure of strengths arises in both, and this we 
call harmony... the philosopher Plutarch was motivated to compare the republic or 
polity to a natural and organic body, in which motions depend on the movement 
of one or two parts, such as the heart and brain, and yet every part of the body 
has a proper function corresponding to the first motions and assisting in the min¬ 
istry of the others. . . . Therefore, in a true civility or polity it is required that the 
members be conformed to the head and not mutually discordant... we see that there 
is a necessary mutual proportion among them with regard to their influence, since 
the inferior are moved according to the motion of the superior. . . . Therefore, to 
live politically makes life perfect and happy . . . there are various ranks in a polity, 
with respect to the execution of offices as well as to the subjection or obedience of 
the subjects, so that there is a perfect social congregation when all are properly dis¬ 
posed and operate properly in their own states. Just as a building is stable when its 
parts are well laid down, so also a polity has firmness and perpetuity when all, 
whether rectors, officials, or subjects, work properly in their own ranks . . . there will 
be the greatest pleasantness and perpetual firmness of state, which is characteristic 
of political felicity, as Aristotle tells us. 104 


102 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum, 3.11.4, ed. Perrier, 332-3: “. .. regnum ex 
hominibus constituitur sicut domus ex parietibus et corpus humanum ex membris, ut 
Philosophus dicit. . .” The citation is to Aristotle, Politics , 3.1.1274b.39, although Aristotle 
there only mentions that “the polity is a certain order of those inhabiting the city,” and 
does not make the other analogies. In Politics , 5.3.1302b34-1303al, Aristotle writes, “just 
as the body is composed of parts and it is necessary that they grow proportionately . . . and 
if not it is corrupted . . . thus also the city is composed of parts . . .” 

103 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 2.10.4, citing Aristode, Politics , 1.6.1255a-b. 

104 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.23.1-4, ed. Perrier, 412-4: “‘Civitas autem,’ 
ut Augustinus dicit. . . ‘est hominum multitudo aliquo societatis vinculo colligata, quae vera 
virtute beata redditur.’ Haec autem definitio a sententia Philosophi non discordat, quae 
[qui in Matthis] in perfecto politiae regimine felicitatem ponit politicam ... Sic enim de 
vera et perfecta politia contingit quemadmodum de corpore bene disposito, in quo vires 
organicae sunt in perfecto vigore. Et si virtus suprema quae est ratio caeteras dirigat infe- 
riores potentias et ad suum moveantur imperium, tunc insurgit quaedam suavitas et per¬ 
fecta delectatio virium in alterutrum, quam harmoniam vocamus . . . Et ex hac quidem 
ratione motus fuit Plutarchus [this word does not appear in Matthis] philosophus assimi- 
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Using similar body imagery, Ptolemy both elaborates the usual organic 
analogy and constructs a poetical paean to the virtuous polity. In the 
later case he compares the material parts of the polity not to the body, 
but to its virtues. Though citizens necessarily have different roles and 
abilities, they are united by Augustine’s “chain of society,” identified with 
“the love shared by its citizens.” 105 Love expresses the spirit of the polit¬ 
ical body, and, Ptolemy argues, specifically to demonstrate how members 
with different characteristics can unite in society, “. . . union is more per¬ 
fect in an animate body if the virtue of the spirit is diffused to the var¬ 
ious organs having various functions united in the one substance of the 
spirit, as is apparent in animate bodies that have the sense of touch alone, 
such as worms.” 106 Reason occupies the place of the head in this almost 
mystical secular body. Properly disposed according to Aristotelian princi¬ 
ples the polity achieves transcendent stability, harmony, and happiness. 


lare rempublicam seu politiam naturali et organico corpori, in quo sunt motus dependentes 
ex uno movente, sive ex duobus, ut sunt cor et cerebrum; et tamen in qualibet parte cor¬ 
poris est operatio propria primis modbus correspondens et in alterutrum subministrans ... Ad 
veram igitur civilitatem sive politiam requiritur, ut membra sint conformia capiti et ad 
invicem non discordent. . . videmus quod est debita proportio ipsorum ad invicem quan¬ 
tum ad influentiam quia inferiora moventur secundum superiorum motum . . . Ergo sic 
politice vivere perfectam et felicem vitam facit. . . habemus diversum gradum in politia, 
tarn in executione officiorum, quam in subjectione, sive obedientia subditorum: unde tunc 
est perfecta socialis congregatio, quando quilibet in suo statu debitam habet dispositionem 
et operationem. Sicut enim aedificium est stabile, quando partes ejus sunt bene sitae, sic 
et de politia contingit quod firmitatem habet et perpetuitatem quando quilibet in suo gradu, 
sive rector sive officialis sive subditus, debite operatur . . . ibi erit summa suavitas et per- 
petua firmitas status: et hoc est proprium felicitatis politicae, ut Philosophus tradit.” The 
citations are to Augustine, The City of God, 15.8, 2.21, 19.3; Aristotle, Ethics , 1.9.1099b.30 f. 
If the word “Plutarch” was intended, the reference is to (Pseudo)-Plutarch, “The Instruction 
of Trajan,” as contained within John of Salisbury, Policraticus , V.2 (ed. Webb, I, 282-4), 
V.9 (ed. Webb, I, 318-22), VI.20 (ed. Webb, II, 58-9). Ptolemy’s explicit references to 
Policraticus, especially in chapters near this one (4.24.3, 4.24.5, and 4.25.7, and also 2.7.7) 
are usually in in the context of the body. However, Aristotle, “the Philosopher,” would 
also be appropriate. 

105 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum, 4.4.9, 4.3.10, 4.4.3. Augustine allowed for 
them being joined by any common object of love, even a despicable one, but Ptolemy 
assumes it is the virtue of love itself. 

106 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum, 4.4.8, ed. Perrier, 371: “. . . perfectior est 
unio in corpore animato si in diversis organis virtus animae diffundatur ad diversas opera- 
tiones unitas in una substantia animae, sicut apparet in animatis quae habent solum sen- 
sum tactus ut sunt vermes . . citing Aristotle, On the Spirit, 3.1.425a.9-10, 3.11.1.434a. 1. 
This agrees with Vat. Lat. 810, an early fourteenth century edition of De Regimine Principum, 
but the Matthis edition has “sicut apparet tarn in animatis perfectis, quam in animatis 
quae habent solum sensum tactus ut sunt vermes. ...” 
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Conversely, Ptolemy compares any disturbance in the polity to sick¬ 
ness, which entails a fundamental breakdown of harmony and thus of 
virtue. This is why the governments direcdy after the Fall were particu¬ 
larly brutal, since men crippled by sin were not yet able to redirect them¬ 
selves to virtue. Yet Ptolemy maintains his belief in the power of reason 
to prevail in the end. Rectors make laws, not so much as in Augustine 
to repress sin, but to begin the healing process in the body politic. 107 

If “Plutarch,” is the correct reading, it refers to the part of Policraticus 
that John of Salisbury attributed to Plutarch but probably wrote himself, 
which compared the ruler to the head (not the brain) and an advisory 
senate to the heart. 108 For John, the single and virtually absolute ruler is 
the true head, even if in deference to its wisdom policy must go before 
the senate. When Ptolemy uses the head or heart imagery for secular 
rule in De Regimine Principum it always applies to whatever constitutes the 
ruling group; for example, political rectors are “the head of the civil cor¬ 
poration on which the whole body depends.” 109 Even when he uses the 
word “lord,” he intends it in a general sense. For example, he writes that 
ministers must be conformed to lords like members to the head, but illus¬ 
trates this by noting that in Italy bureaucrats act like political rectors. 110 

Since heart and brain (or head) both refer to the ruling part, why did 
Ptolemy use both? In part, because of their presence in Policraticus , and 
more importantly in Aristotie‘s Metaphysics , where Aristotle wrote that the 
heart or brain, like a house’s foundation, is an imminent part, from which 
a person, like a house, begins. 111 Since the ultimate goal is the harmony 
of the organism, any other part could be sacrificed to preserve this foun¬ 
dation: “We amputate a hand so that the heart and brain, in which a 
human being principally consists, might be preserved.” 112 Ptolemy is not 
trying to present a model for diffused power, since he always says that 
any multiplicity must be unified through a directing power (though this 


107 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.23.4, 4.11.2. 

108 John of Salisbury, Policraticus , V.2. He also mentions the senate in V.9. 

109 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.11.5, ed. Perrier, 389: “. . . rectores . . . sint 
caput universitatis civilis ex quo totum corpus dependet.” 

110 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 2.10.2. 

111 Aristode, Metaphysics , 5.1.1013a.5-6. 

112 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 3.11.6, ed. Perrier, 334: “Amputamus enim 
manum ut conservetur cor et cerebrum in quibus principaliter hominis vita consistit...” 
He elsewhere, De Regimine Principum , 4.25.7, follows John of Salisbury in identifying the 
hand with warriors, which Ptolemy notes Aristotle called the “organ of organs,” though 
here he means to speak more generally. The citations are to John of Salisbury, Policraticus , 
V.2 & VI. 1 and Aristotle, De Anima , 3.8. 
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could be many individuals or institutions). Rather he reflects medieval 
physiological uncertainty as to the motive bodily organ and the seat of 
reason. 

6. The Citizen 

Ptolemy’s conception of citizenship arises naturally from this discussion. 
Aristotle defined a citizen as “one to whom pertains the power of par¬ 
ticipating in rule either consultatively or juridically.” 113 The commentators 
dutifully paraphrased this, but had difficulty applying it to monarchies— 
indeed they did not really try, except sometimes to extend the notion of 
participation to minimal involvement or to distinguish different meanings 
of citizen. 114 

Although Aristotle provided this precise definition of “citizen,” he was 
not always careful in his usage of the word, and sometimes referred to 
any native inhabitant of a city as a citizen, regardless of whether that 
person participated in government. Ptolemy frequently used the word in 
this more inclusive fashion, as did other medieval writers, who extended 
it to native inhabitants of kingdoms. Defending republican cities with a 
large participatory base, Ptolemy should have had fewer problems with 
the strict meaning. But since he emphasized the functional involvement 
of everyone, whether they participated or merely worked for the com¬ 
mon good, his concern for fostering virtue through governmental action 
was not restricted to citizens strictly speaking. This, or ignorance of Peter 
of Auvergne’s contemporary theory, prevented him from distinguishing 
between citizens “simply speaking,” and citizens “secundum quid” which 
extended to the bulk of inhabitants. 115 But he also did not have to ratio¬ 
nalize the nonparticipation of all but a tiny elite, as Peter did. 

Ptolemy’s concept of “citizen” was deeper than this might suggest, for 
he normally uses “citizen” only for an inhabitant of a city ruled politically. 
Even in Determinatio Compendiosa , which seems unaware of Aristotle’s defini¬ 
tion, its two uses refer to the Roman Republic and to Christ’s kingdom, 116 


113 Aristotle, Politics , 3.1.1275b 19-21: “Quis quidem igitur sit civis, ex hiis manifestum, 
cui enim potestas communicandi principatu consiliativo vel iudicativo, civem iam dicimus 
esse huius civitatis, civitatem autem multitudinem sufficientem ad autarciam vitae ...” 

114 See Mario Grignaschi, La definition du ( civis } dans la scholastique, in: Anciens pays et 
assemblies d’Etats, 35 (1966), 70-100. 

115 Grignaschi 1966 (op. cit., above, n. 114), 79-84. 

116 Ptolemy of Lucca, Determinatio Compendiosa , 24.46, 28.58. 
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never to the Roman Empire. Ptolemy’s other treatises on the Roman 
Empire do not use the word. Although Exaemeron presumes kingship, its 
one use is for subjects of a political king. 117 Most likely Ptolemy had an 
early apprehension of citizen as a member of a political community, and 
as his understanding of Aristotle’s Politics deepened, he extended its full 
implications. 

In De Regimine Principum Ptolemy explicitly identifies the inhabitants of 
a city with participation and citizenship: 

... he [the Spartan king] was elevated to the government of the people with the 
consent of all counsel, as today is common in Italian cities. The name “city” implies 
this, which, according to Augustine ... is, “a multitude of humans bound together 
by some chain of society,” so that a city is, as it were, a unity of citizens. Therefore, 
since the name “city” includes all citizens, it indeed seems reasonable that it ought 
to search for its government from the separate kinds of citizens, since the merits of 
individuals are necessary for the state of civil government. 118 

This is close to Aristotle’s idea of citizen as a medieval or modern reader 
might understand it, with “consultative” construed to include election or 
consent, and even expanded beyond Aristotle to include everyone. All 
have the right to participate since they share a bond and are required 
for the city to function properly, which happens when all participate in 
a way proportionate to their merits. 119 

When Ptolemy discusses governments of entities other than cities, he 
rarely uses the term “citizen.” Forty-four out of fifty-one usages occur in 
Book 4, which is devoted to political rule. Of the other uses, three are 
completely generic and do not refer to government at all, one refers to 
government in the abstract, and two refer to political rule. The only prob¬ 
lematic reference is to Roman kings ruling over Roman citizens; 120 although 
these kings are not political, I assume this was a slip by Ptolemy, who 


117 Ptolemy of Lucca, Exaemeron , 13.19.192-93 (previously cited above). 

118 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.18.3, ed. Perrier, 403: “Sed Lacedaemonii, 
etsi haberent regem secundum beneplaciti tempus, eligebatur tamen a sapientibus assump- 
tis ex omnibus gradibus civium, et hoc videbatur consonum rationi ut consensu totius con- 
silii assumpti ad regimen populi fieret, ut hodie communiter faciunt civitates Italiae. Sic 
enim civitatis nomen importat, quae est secundum Augustinum . . . hominum multitudo 
aliquo societatis vinculo colligata, unde civitas quasi civium unitas. Cum ergo nomen civi¬ 
tatis omnes cives includat, rationabile quidem videtur ad regimen ejus de singulis generi- 
bus civium debere requiri, prout exigunt merita singulorum ad civilis regiminis statum.” 
The citation is actually to Augustine, The City of God , 15.8. Ptolemy is writing about the 
election of Spartan kings. 

119 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 4.7.7. 

120 Ptolemy of Lucca, De Regimine Principum , 2.9.6. 
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was so accustomed to referring to citizens under the Roman Republic. 

Thus, although Ptolemy never directly addresses Aristode’s definition 
of citizen, it seems as if he is in fair agreement with it, even in the sense 
that all in his expanded citizen body are potential officials, even though 
this would rarely if ever happen for those of the lower classes. The only 
qualification is that he would also include as participation a range of 
activities—from consenting to government officials to working in one’s 
profession outside of government for the common benefit—that Aristode 
would not. 


7. Conclusions 

We can now go back to the questions posed earlier about Ptolemy’s rela¬ 
tionship to the Politics. Doubdess, he found ideas that attracted him in 
Aristotle and cited them when applicable. He, as everyone still does, read 
Aristode in light of his own education, beliefs, and experience. Given the 
limited historical perspective of medieval times, it was even easier to read 
contemporary reality into Greek politics, especially for one familiar with 
Northern Italian city-states. As happened in other fields, scholars found 
the Aristotelian formulation of political science so rational that it seemed 
to compel assent, even if, as mentioned above, it could not always be 
successfully applied. 

I have shown several areas in which the study of Aristode’s over time 
deepened Ptolemy’s conception of political science and transformed his 
understanding of community, which became distinctively more Aristotelian. 
This new perspective enabled him better to analyze the government of 
republican communes and defend them against the ideologically dominant 
support of monarchy, even among most Italian writers. It was what he 
learned from Aristode that enabled him to be the first medieval European 
writer to attack monarchy in principle and identify it with despotism, and 
to justify theoretically the connections between virtue, political govern¬ 
ment, and the common good. Ptolemy would have thought of himself as 
an Aristotelian, and have seen the Politics as giving firm rational ground¬ 
ing to, and therefore justifying, his earlier beliefs. Most of his conclusions 
did not change, but it was not simply his justification of them that evolved 
over time, but his underlying political conceptions, which came to rely 
more and more on his understanding of Aristotle’s Politics. 

For a complete picture, however, we need also to consider what Pto¬ 
lemy ignored in Aristode’s Politics. The few references to it in Determinatio 
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Compendiosa and Exaemeron are all to Book 1. In De Regimine Principum 
Ptolemy refers only to books 1-3, except for two minor references to book 
4, and 1 to book 6. 121 He never discusses the connection between edu¬ 
cation and government, the subject of Book 8, and he avoids the details 
of possible governments in Books 4, 5, and 6. By skipping these he avoids 
the issue of revolutions, the subject of Book 5, as well as how to pre¬ 
serve regimes, the topic of Book 4. Although others wrote more about 
the right to resist bad government, none of these subjects was of much 
interest to medieval political theorists. Ptolemy is interested in the gen¬ 
eral theoretical problems of Books 1-3; the main subject of this article, 
but he ignores the specific theoretical questions of Books 4-6: the many 
subvarieties of types of government and how they work. More puzzling 
is his neglect of Book 7, which deals with several subjects of interest to 
him: virtue, necessities of cities, criticism of business, the relationship 
between climate and government, and the physical environment of the 
city. While there may be some other explanation, it is possible that Ptolemy 
did not have this book available to him as he wrote. However, his two 
references to Book 4 are specific, and Aquinas did not cite them, which 
suggests that the paucity of references derives from lack of interest. 

To ask whether Ptolemy, or anyone, is a real Aristotelian poses the 
matter metaphysically. Would Aristotle have agreed with Ptolemy on basic 
questions? Clearly, no, for even aside from Ptolemy’s lack of interest in 
some of Aristotle’s important topics, Ptolemy derives all government from 
God and subordinates all aspects of human society to the ultimate author¬ 
ity of a supramonarchical pope. Looking at the specific areas addressed 
in this article, we see that in most cases Ptolemy’s treatment of a theme, 
even in his most mature version, differs significantly from Aristotle’s: 
Political life is natural, but stems as much from human needs as from 
an inherently political nature. One can develop as a whole and virtuous 
person only in society, but this does not necessarily involve active polit¬ 
ical participation. The ends of the political community go beyond earthly 
happiness and involve virtues at least partially distinct from political ones. 
There are a variety of different kinds of government, but all can be 
reduced to political or despotic rule, and only political rule is good. 


121 Exaemeron at one point (5.9.112) refers to “Politics 2 and 7,” but although there is a 
hint of what he cites in Book 7 the real citation should be 1.3. De Regimine Principum has 
a reference to Book 4 (2.14.1-3), which should be to Book 1. In contrast, Aquinas’s much 
shorter part has six references to Books 5-7, none to Book 4, and seven references to 
Books 1-3 (none to Book 2, which is one of Ptolemy’ most frequently cited). 
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Citizenship involves participation, but this may mean functional contri¬ 
bution to the body politic, not sharing in government. 

Nevertheless, for his general approach to the analysis of politics, his 
criteria for judging the worth of government, and his basic political prin¬ 
ciples Ptolemy is greatly and increasingly indebted to Aristotle’s Politics. 
Above all, he understood Aristode’s emphasis on the city and the type 
of government suited to it. In these areas Ptolemy usually understands 
Aristotle correctly, and the “twisting” of Aristotelian texts that does occur 
results from flawed understanding, not conscious deception. Moreover, in 
De Regimine Principum Ptolemy cites Aristotle, not merely to make a point, 
but for close analysis, constantly using Aristotelian terminology and con¬ 
cepts even when not discussing Aristotle directly. He analyzes a wealth 
of polities, without, like Aristotle, getting bogged down in a welter of 
details. Instead, he chooses a few examples wisely from Aristotle, the 
Bible, and classical and medieval history and uses them precisely to con¬ 
struct a novel political theory that can reasonably be called Aristotelian. 
Although this is not completely consistent, neither is the Politics. 

Nederman is correct to reject doctrinal consensus among medieval writ¬ 
ers who used Aristotle’s Politics , still less any core Aristotelianism. He is 
also correct to argue that the Politics created a community of scholarly 
writers sharing an Aristotelian approach to political science. But he is 
wrong to reject the idea of the pervasive use of the Aristotelian text giv¬ 
ing rise to political ideas expressed in a common language. The limita¬ 
tions of William of Moerbeke’s translation do not belie this, although they 
do limit how “authentically” Aristotelian the medieval commentators could 
be. And although Bruni reworked the language in his fifteenth century 
translation, this did not much affect medieval readings and left a sub¬ 
stantial community of reference. Bruni’s Politics is not a completely different 
book from William’s, and in any case its readers would understand it 
through the lens of two centuries of interpretation of the earlier transla¬ 
tion, despite their hostility to the “barbarism” of its form. 

Nederman shows that several key Aristotelian political ideas were dis¬ 
cussed as early as the twelfth century. Nonetheless, the reception of 
Aristotle’s Politics was crucial. First, the ways later medieval thinkers devel¬ 
oped these ideas were conditioned by the particular treatment in the 
Politics. Most Aristotelian political ideas before 1260 came from compen¬ 
dious treatments of these ideas in the basically non-political works of 
Boethius, Cassiodorus, Isidore, and others, and without Aristotle’s analy¬ 
sis the response rarely went beyond statement of principles. Certainly, 
this eased reception of the Politics , but it does not seriously diminish its 
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importance. Nederman’s demonstration of Cicero’s continuing influence 
is significant, but it is inconceivable that John of Paris or Marsilius of 
Padua would have written the books they did without Aristotle’s Politics. 
And many, probably most, medieval political theorists, like Ptolemy of 
Lucca, derived their theories from Aristode, even though their versions 
may not have been what Aristode intended. 

Second, many critical Aristotelian ideas came only from the Politics or 
previously unknown parts of the Ethics , such as the taxonomy of forms 
and modes of rule, the analysis of these, and the evaluation of specific 
ancient governments. Aristode raised the question of what form of gov¬ 
ernment was best absolutely, best in practice, best for most people, or 
best in certain circumstances or for certain types of people. He discussed 
the simple types of government individually and in their possible mix¬ 
tures. He investigated the nature of law and questioned whether the best 
government was that of the best person or the best laws. These ideas did 
lead to a transformation of political thought. It occurred gradually, as 
Nederman says, but within about a century various new texts led to a 
remarkable change in the form and content of political writing. 

While John of Salisbury and others wrote on politics and the natural¬ 
ness of government and stressed the importance of law, no medieval writer 
before 1260 wrote a systematic work of political science analyzing a vari¬ 
ety of governments; almost all were concerned primarily with expound¬ 
ing the virtues and duties of a good ruler, a continuation of the ancient 
“mirror-of-princes” genre. If we compare political thought in 1100 with 
that in 1300 we see that its marked change is largely due to engagement 
with Aristotle’s Politics and Ethics. Nevertheless, we may not be able strictly 
to call what resulted “Aristotelian.” Ptolemy of Lucca, for example, used 
Aristotle’s Politics more than any other contemporary writer to create an 
original synthesis of Aristotle, Augustine, the Bible, and papalist thought, 
and applied it to the political and ecclesiological realities of his day. In 
so doing he was able to defend both the communal governments and 
papal primacy that were so dear to him. 122 

University of Memphis 
Department of History 


122 Some of the material in the last three paragraphs is a paraphrase of material from 
Blythe, Introduction to Ptolemy of Lucca, On the Government of Rulers {op. cit ., above, n. 13), 
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